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WHEN we undertake to review such books as this, for the 
benefit of general readers, we feel ourselves not only authorized, 
but bound, to be somewhat desultory, superficial, and erratic, 
dealing more in entertaining generalities, than in dry though re- 
condite particulars. The Orientalist need, therefore, look for no 
instruction in our lucubrations, as we fear we shall find it hard 
enough to keep the uninitiated in good humour with the sub- 
ject. We say this, by way of protestation against any inferences 
to our disadvantage from the very slight tincture of erudition 
which we shall infuse into our strictures. The truth is, we can- 
not handle such a topic so as to give any thing like general satis- 
faction, without risking the displeasure of two formidable classes. 
The learned will indubitably brand us as mere sciolists; the un- 
learned, as mere pedants. We are clear, however, as a judge 
would say, that the case is within the rule laid down by Horace: 

Certis medium et tolerabile rebus 
Recte concedi. 

We hav« determined to take notice of this curious publication 
for several distinct reasons. In the first place, it is interesting in 
itself, as presenting a corrected text of a celebrated work, and 
also as a specimen of art. In the next place, it furnishes us with 
an opportunity of saying something, in the small way just al- 
luded to, on a branch of learning, which, though long familiar 
to a chosen few in Europe, has with us not yet begun to be in 
vogue : we mean the language and literature of the modern Per- 
sians. Our third reason is a little more remote, but has had more 
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influence in determining us to review the book than either of 
the others. We allude to the fact, that it has grown fashionable, 
during a long course of years, for superficial writers to select 
Oriental literature as the subject of their vapid commonplaces 
and sentimental ravings. Except in works professing to be learn- 
ed works, and intended exclusively for the perusal of the learned, 
this matter has for nearly half a century been handled in a way 
well adapted to make the judicious grieve. One or two of the 
most striking peculiarities of Eastern imagery and expression, 
have been pressed into the service of a thousand poetasters and 
tritical essayists, until they are at length past service altogether. 
That roses and nightingales are favourites with Oriental bards, i. 
particularly those of Persia, it certainly required no miracle of 4 
learning to discover. That the Mohammedans shut up their 
women, veil them, eat apart from them, worship in mosques, 
and make use of criers and high towers instead of bells and 
steeples, are items of information equally abstruse. Yet these, 
and such as these, have been thought sufficient by a multitude 
of puny intellects, to give an Oriental character to any dulness 
and absurdity, however Occidental in its form and intrinsic 
qualities. 

Those who are at all familiar with the periodical literature of 
the last half century, need not be informed what vast quantities 
of doggerel have been palmed upon the world as imitations and 
translations from the Asiatic poets, merely by means of an in- 
fusion of such words as gul, bulbul, harem, peri, and allusions 
to such things as deserts, camels, caravans, angels of death, and 
simooms. For a great deal of this stuff we are indebted to Lord 
Byron and Mr. Moore, not directly, but remotely, through the 
effervescence into which their captivating copies of true Orien- 
tal scenes threw the herd of vulgar imitators. But whatever 
may have been the occasion of these lamentable travesties, there 
can be no doubt that they have powerfully contributed to warp 
the judgment of the western world upon Oriental matters. The 
more superficial class of readers, and we may add, of scholars, 
caught by the factitious atmosphere of misty brightness thrown 
around the subject, by the sickly exhalations of these muddy 
intellects, have thought and talked about the genius and produc- 
tions of the Eastern writers in a style of ridiculous exaggeration. 
Intoxicated with the imaginary perfume breathed from these 
beds of roses, they have reeled through the columns of gazettes 
and magazines, in all the delirious extravagance of prose run 
mad. And yet, notwithstanding this fire of imagination, it is 
melancholy to observe the poverty of Oriental topics and expres- 
sions under which they labour. We have already mentioned 
almost all the hobbies—the arundines longez—upon which they 
caper in their puerile career. Roses and rose-gardens, crescents, 
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minarets, and a few other commonplaces already worn to tat- 
ters by Sir William Jones and some of his contemporaries, fur- 
nish their whole stock, and serve by their familiarity te make 
the darkness still more visible. 

But while this class has been carried away by the vagaries of 
an unchastised imagination, into an extravagant and foolish ad- 
miration of a few purpuret panni clinging to the surface of 
Oriental literature, without any knowledge of its body, form, 
and pressure, a still more unfortunate effect has been produced 
upon minds of a higher order. The same sparkling prettinesses, 
which lead into captivity the hearts of the rhymester and the 
newspaper savant, have a tendency to give disgust to heads 
more sound and tastes more delicate. Had these same pretti- 
nesses been first seen in connexion with the more important pro- 
perties, of which they are, to use the phrase, mere scintillations, 
they would have been estimated as they ought, as things too 
trivial to be taken into the account, in forming a judgment on 
so grave asubject. But these things having been made the stand- 
ing topics, the communes loci, of so many writers on the sub- 
ject, it is natural for those who are contented with receiving 
facts at second hand, to ascribe to them a relative importance far 
beyond the truth, and to argue from them as sufficient data, in 
drawing conclusions on the general subject. The consequence 
has been, that partly by reasoning from these unfair premises, 
and partly through the influence of mere association, the highest 
minds have, for the most part, turned away from Oriental litera- 
ture as from a ‘‘ vain show” of gaudy decoration and inflated 
emptiness. How far this estimate would be confirmed by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the subject is not, just now, the ques- 
tion. Whatever might be the result of fairer and more accurate 
research, it is certainly unfortunate, that this branch of learning 
should have been so lavishly commended, and so scornfully con- 
demned, with so little reason upon either side. For our own 
part we are zealous neither way, and are heartily tired of see- 
ing the matter pushed to such extremes. We are, therefore, not 
unwilling to embrace an opportunity of saying something on the 
merits of the question, in a style at least more temperate, if not 
more learned or profound than that which has so long been fash- 
ionable. This, though the last enumerated of our three designs 
in noticing the book before us, claims precedency in the order of 
discourse. We shall, therefore, be excused for taking it up first. 

We believe that the facts stated or alluded to above, may be 
traced to a source a little further back than any we have men- 
tioned. The distinguished scholars to whom we are indebted 
for the first satisfactory opening in this exotic mine, and of whom 
we would ever speak in terms of unaffected reverence, with all 
their genius, taste, and judgment, were a little beside themselves 
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through the excess of learning. The consciousness of having led 
the way, as pioneers, into a region altogether new to the vu/gus 
of the'literary world, and at first sight more dazzling than any 
before known, very naturally betrayed them into some uninten- 
tional exaggeration and embellishment of what they had dis- 
covered. We speak now of those writers who first made Eastern 
literature popular. Our observation can by no means be extend- 
ed to the grammarians and lexicographers who furnished the 
necessary implements for mastering the difficulties of the Orien- 
tal tongues. Happily for the cause of sound learning and good 
sense, these elder worthies had sufficient strength of nerve to 
botanize in the spice-groves and rose-gardens of the East, with- 
out being thrown into deliriums or syncopes of sentimental rap- 
ture. The succession of events was, in this case, as in all an- 
alogous cases. First came a series of indefatigable verbal cri- 
tics, mastering by diligence almost miraculous the most stupen- 
dous difficulties, and elaborating, in the course of their long 
lives, grammatical helps for their successors, which can hardly 
be improved. Then comes the epoch of polite learning, refined 
scholarship, busied with literature more than language, and bet- 
ter fitted to attract the public gaze than to stand the test of 
rigorous inspection. Between these classes there is little simi- 
larity, and no bond of union but the identity of their pursuits, 
and the aid afforded to the latter by their predecessors. 

There are not, indeed, in the republic of letters, two orders 
more distinguished from each other than those of which Erpe- 
nius and Sir William Jones may be considered representatives. 
Sir William has himself hinted slightly at the difference between 
them, in a sentence of the preface to his Persian Grammar :— 
‘¢ The state of letters seems to be divided into two classes, men 
of learning who have no taste, and men of taste who have no 
learning.’’* We are, of course, not so absurd as to imagine, that 
the latter terms are at all descriptive of their author in the ab- 
stract. But we do not hesitate to say, that in that sort of learn- 
ing which consists in verbal accuracy, he was as far below his 
continental predecessors, as he was above them in vivacity, re- 
finement, taste, and generality of knowledge. At the risk of 
offending by prolixity, we shall venture to present here the con- 
clusions which we have derived from an attentive study of the 
writings of this celebrated scholar. His extraordinary talent for 
the rapid acquisition of diverse and multiplied particulars, is 
universally acknowledged. That his mind was disciplined, and 
his taste formed at an early age by the accuracy and extent of 
his classical reading, is no less certain. His other prominent 
peculiarities were an insatiable thirst for curious and varied in- 


* Page v, first edition. 
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formation, and an unhesitating confidence in his own ability to 
master any intellectual difficulties of whatever magnitude. This 
latter quality, we apprehend, is never altogether wanting in the 
minds of those who are called by a favourite synecdoche, uni- 
versal scholars, nor indeed of any who have made extraordinary 
acquisitions in any branch of learning. The difference of its de- 
gree, and of its combination with other traits of character, has 
chiefly contributed to that peculiar cast of disposition which dis- 
tinguishes great scholars from the rest of men. In Scaliger, it 
generated an insufferable arrogance; in Erasmus, a bland and 
harmless self-complacency; in Bentley, a fierce rashness, amount- 
ing to intellectual fool-hardiness. On others it has wrought ef- 
fects varying with their temperaments and habits; but in none 
has it degenerated into pure, unmingled, pedantry. That attri- 
bute is only to be found in minds weighed down by an enor- 
mous load of inherent and inextricable dulness. In Jones, this 
sort of confidence existed in a high degree; but it was chastened 
by a taste as correct as it was delicate, and by a judgment scru- 
pulous to rigour. No man can open any volume of his works 
without perceiving, that through all the nicely adjusted periods 
there runs not only a rich vein of well-digested learning, but a 
lofty air, if we may use the phrase, of gentlemanly self-import- 
ance. It is precisely the air of a well-bred man, who knows his 
own value, and is not ashamed, at proper seasons, to assert it, 
but has too nice a sense of honour and propriety to play the 
coxcomb or the braggadocio. Without this ready confidence in 
his own powers, he could never even have attempted the vast 
schemes of acquisition which he finally accomplished. At the 
same time, it appears to us, that this very quality, essential as it 
was to the achievement of his intellectual conquests, could not 
fail to render him incapable of that sort of mental effort which 
is necessary to produce the verbal critic. No man with such a 
mind as Jones, could sit down to the intense study of minutiz. 
It grasped at too many things to fasten upon one ; and moreover, 
it is certain that his taste was, not so much for languages them- 
selves, as for the literary stores locked up in them. He has him- 
self somewhere forcibly expressed the sentiment, that the gift 
of tongues is only valuable as a key to other knowledge. Such 
being his recorded sentiments, it may easily be believed, that 
his acquaintance with the languages of which he was reputed 
master, was no more like that of the laborious lexicographer, 
than the soldier’s acquaintance with the properties of steel is 
like that of the armourer who hammered it. But we are not 
left to mere conjecture on the subject of Sir William’s scholar- 
ship. Some of the subjects comprehended in the wide sweep of 
his acquisitions, lie beyond the reach of ordinary scholars; but 
there are others not so inaccessible, upon which it is possible to 
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found a judgment. The Arabic and Persian languages, for in- 
stance, were among the earliest of his acquirements, beyond the 
ordinary bounds of academic discipline. They were subjects, 
too, to which he continued to pay more or less attention through- 
out life, and with which his name and reputation as a scholar are 
particularly associated. Now we speak neither from hear-say 
nor at random when we assert, that his numerous translations 
from these tongues afford abundant evidence, that he was more 
familiar with their genius and spirit than with their grammati- 
cal minutiz and idiomatic niceties. We do not infer this from 
the fact, that his versions are often free. We regard that as an 
excellence. But in some cases, there are variations from the ori- 
ginal, which indicate either that he presumed upon his reader’s 
ignorance, and therefore ventured to be negligent, or that his 
views were so exclusively directed to catching the general spirit 
of his author, that he looked upon philological exactness as a 
matter of small moment. 

His Persian Grammar is, throughout, an illustration of what 
we have said, It is wholly unlike any grammar that preceded 
it, though many imitations of it have appeared in later times. 
The style is more colloquial than one expects to meet with, in 
didactic works of any kind, especially in grammar. It seems 
as though the author meant to humour the pupil’s indolence as 
much as possible. Dry details are kept in the back ground, or 
interspersed so copiously with more pleasing matters, that the 
task of learning them is scarcely felt. This was evidently the 
object of the numerous citations which are introduced. Though 
purporting to be mere examples of the rules inserted for the 
purposes of illustration, they are in fact without utility in that 
respect. Their connexion with the rules to which they are ap- 
pended, is geherally slight, and sometimes very hard to be dis- 
covered ; while the English versions are, in almost every case, 
so far from being literal, that it requires some knowledge of the 
language to reconcile them with the text. Besides, nearly all 
these extracts are in verse, a fact, sufficient of itself to show, 
that they were selected rather to affect the imagination and the 
eye, than to illuminate the understanding, or assist the memory. 
In short, this celebrated grammar is one of the most agreeable, 
and yet unsatisfactory, that ever has appeared. It has seldom 
failed to fascinate the student who has ventured on the study ; 
and, defective as it is, when considered as a proof of the depth 
and accuracy of its author’s learning, has met with a reception, 
and enjoyed a popularity, almost unexampled in the history of 
grammars, 

The same may be said, with some restriction, of all Sir Wil- 
liam’s works on Oriental subjects. He possessed the happy gift 
of rendering his subject popular, without being altogether super- 
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ficial ; and it is for this reason that his rise to notoriety deserves 
to be regarded as an epoch in the annals of Oriental learning. 
But, though Sir William Jones deserves all the prominence 
which we have given him, as one of the new school of Orient- 
alists, who choose rather to make Oriental literature popular, 
than to oppress the public with new loads of frigid erudition, 
there is one celebrated name to which we have done injustice, 
by not giving it the precedence. Bartholomew D’ Herbelot 
deserves, we think, to be regarded as the first genuine Oriental- 
ist in Europe, who conceived the good-natured design of mak- 
ing his vast stores subservient to the entertainment of the unin- 
itiated. His erudition we conceive to be unquestionable. His 
reputation as a scholar rests on a foundation not easily moved. 
The compilation of so vast a miscellany as the Bibliotheque 
Orientale, exclusively from Oriental sources, rich both in instruc- 
tion and amusement, yet without a tinge of pedantry, and, we 
had almost said, without a shade of dulness—even waiving the 
suspicious story of its having been at first composed in Arabic 
—is as unequivocal proof as could be given, not only of his 
learning, but of his taste and judgment. He holds, indeed, a 
middle place between the old and new school of Orientalists, 
uniting the unconquerable diligence and patience of the former, 
with a portion of the lighter and more popular endowments of 
the latter. One circumstance, and perhaps one only, prevented 
his accomplishing what was actually left to be accomplished in 
the eighteenth century. He lived in the age of folios, before 
tracts and pamphlets, upon learned subjects, were considered 
lawful. Had the vast amount of curious and interesting matter 
brought together in the columns of the Bibliothéque, been given 
to the world in a more attractive form, distributed in numerous 
portions through detached treatises, or lighter miscellanies, or 
the pages of periodicals, or any other of the thousand and one 
methods of diffusing knowledge practised in our day, he would 
have spoiled the retail trade of some fifty petty dealers. It is 
astonishing to what extent more recent Orientalists have drawn 
upon D’Herbelot for their resources, often without acknowledg- 
ment, and sometimes with open disrespect. Even Sir William 
Jones, though commonly so liberal and candid, suffered him- 
self, in the first edition of his Persian Grammar,* to mention a 
trivial mistake of D’Herbelot, in terms which were afterwards 
properly expunged. That errors should occur in so large a com- 
pilation, not a paragraph of which had previously passed through 
the filter of translation, no more disproves the learning of the 
author, than the fortunate discovery of one or two such errors 
demonstrates an equality of learning in the critic. To say that 
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there is little depth in D’Herbelot’s work, is merely to say, that 
he succeeded in accomplishing his purpose, which, no doubt, 
was, to present to the European reader all that was at once in- 
structive and amusing in the Oriental authors whom he had pe- 
rused, apart from the learned and pedantic trash with which 
other scholars had encumbered it. In point of fact, however, 
this great work has merely furnished others with materials for 
building up a reputation, while its author’s name has obtained 
no more than a small portion of the praise which his labours and 
abilities so richly merited. Folios never can be popular. The 
Bibliothéque Orientale found its way into the library of every 
university and great savant in Europe; but it remained upon 
the shelf as a heavy book of reference, its form and price deny- 
ing it all access to the book-case of the ordinary scholar. In this 
state of partial obscurity, the rich stores amassed by D’Herbelot 
continued, tilSit William Jones unlocked the treasure-house, 
and threw it »pen to the multitude. 

It is well Known that Sir William owed much of his pas- 
sion for Eastern literature, to his intercourse with Count Re- 
viczki. The latter was by no means deficient in enthusiasm ; but, 
it is apparent, from a memorable passage of their correspond- 
ence, that his friend went far beyond him, betraying even a de- 
fect of judgment, in the warmth of his expressions on the sub- 
ject. It was during this period of his life, that his first publica- 
tions were prepared and issued. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, in communicating to his readers a strong taste for Oriental 
literature, he imparted with it an infusion of this juvenile en- 
thusiasm. As he advanced in years and knowledge, this effer- 
vescence of imagination rapidly subsided, and was superseded 
by a tempered ardour in the pursuit of learning altogether dif- 
ferent. But the effect of his earlier writings on the minds of 
those who were captivated: by their spirited and finished ele- 
gance, was not to be counteracted by the change of his own 
views. From him and the learned Austrian, the literary public 
caught the rage for lavishing hyperboles upon the captivating 
theme of Oriental literature—and the mania has continued. The 
edge of novelty has long since been worn off; but the instru- 
ment, all blunted as it is, has never been abandoned. Since the 
days of Count Reviczki and Sir William Jones, it seems to have 
been thought unlawful to allude to the Eastern languages, in 
any terms short of the most vehement superlatives. 

This we believe to be a correct statement of the circumstances 
which have led to the style of habitual exaggeration adopted by 
so many writers on this subject. Had not their knowledge of 
the subject been as defective as their taste and judgment, these 
other causes never would have operated thus ; but, unfortunately, 
most admirers of Sir William Jones have affected his juvenile 
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enthusiasm, without aspiring to his erudition. We cannot think 
it necessary to go into any argument, with a view to prove that 
the hyperboles vented so profusely by these sciolists, have been 
misplaced. That there are particulars in which the Eastern 
writers manifest a natural superiority, may be admitted. But 
none of these are of primary importance, and indeed they may 
all be reduced to one—fecundity of fancy. Now, that any man 
of balanced intellect and cultivated taste, should, for this se- 
condary merit, be disposed to sacrifice the glorious remains of 
Attic genius, to say nothing of the borrowed but resplendent 
lustre of the Romans, may well be matter of astonishment. For 
our own part, though we fully appreciate the real excellencies of 
the Oriental writers,* and are sometimes moved to indignation 
when we see them treated with unmerited contempt, we sub- 
scribe, ex animo, to the spirited profession made by Count Re- 
viezki, of his sentiments, in answer to a hasty burst of unchas- 
tised enthusiasm, on the part of his more ardent, and, at that 
time, less judicious correspondent. ‘* Quoique je ne puisse pas 
nier qu’il y a quelques genres de poesie ot les Orientaux et par- 
ticulierement les Persans, ont atteint un degré de perfection et 
de superiorité, je ne me ferois point de scruple de renoncer 
plutot a la connaissance de ces trois langues,t qu’a la seule 
langue Grecque.”’ 

The truth is, that these zealots in the cause of Eastern learn- 
ing, have entirely mistaken the true causes which impart a value 
to their favourite pursuits. We believe it is a fact which can- 
not be too positively or emphatically stated, that it is not the 
literary merit of the Asiatic writers, which gives, or ought to 
give, them an importance in the eyes of western scholars. There 
are, at best, few books—we are not sure that there are any—in 
the whole circle of Persian and Arabian literature, from which a 
taste formed upon good models would not turn away with some 
contempt. Their rhetoric, an art which they have cultivated 
with unrivalled diligence, is puerile in the extreme. Jingle, 
with them, supplies the place of all excellence in style; and 
nothing is considered more impressive, even in their gravest 
compositions, than a ridiculous accumulation of synonymous 
expressions, rendered more absurd: by the rhythmical exactness 
with which they are made to correspond in sound. Indeed, the 
distinctive properties of Oriental literature—as well excellencies 
as defects—may be summed up in the single one of puerility. 
There is something childish in the cast of thought, the imagery, 


* To prevent all misconception of our meaning, it may be well to remind the 
reader, that in most of our remarks, we use the phrase of Oriental language in 
the limited sense, to which it was confined in Europe, for some hundred years, 
as denoting the Arabic and Persian tongues. 

t Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, 
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the expression, of their most elaborate productions, which might 
please, if there were any thing like naiveté about it, but can 
only excite ridicule, when seen to be the product of hard labour 
and an artificial system. This censure, it is true, is not so fully 
appiicable to the older writers, such as Ferdusi and the authors 
of the Moallakat ; but even in their compositions, though the 
elaborate rhetorical inanity is wanting, there is an air of juveni- 
lity, arising evidently not from poverty of intellect, but from a 
radical defect of taste. We do not mean, of course, that sort of 
taste, which must be the result of patient cultivation and fami- 
liarity with elevated models, but that instinctive power of dis- 
tinguishing the proper and the beautiful from the absurd, which 
seems to have sprung up among the rocks of Attica, as naturally 
as the olive and the fig. 

Let those who suspect us of having formed this judgment 
through the influence of prejudice or want of a turn 
to the express declaration of the greatest Orientalist in Europe. 
The Baron de Sacy, in the last edition of his Chrestomathie, re- 
peats, after twenty years’ reflection, the opinion expressed in 
the first edition of the same work, that the literature of Arabia 
is, in all points, superior to that of Persia; and even adopts, as 
a motto for his title-page, an Arabic sarcasm to the same effect. 
What shall we say, then, when we find him, after this avowal, 
explicitly asserting that he could not find, in the whole course 
of his Arabic reading, any one entire book worth translating! 
So much for the mere rhetorical or literary merits of the Ori- 
ental writers; that is, for their fitness to gratify the taste. We 
would gladly here reverse the picture, and show the import- 
ance of these languages, as sources of historical information, 
and still more as instruments in the great moral enterprise of 
improving the condition of the species.* But such a discussion 
would be quite beyond the limits even of this desultory and di- 
gressive article. We must now close these more general remarks, 
and glance, for a moment, at the Persian language in particular. 

It is not our design to weave into a new tissue the historical 
details so entirely accessible to ordinary readers, in the Asiatic 


* After all, we must call in the aid of Sir William Jones, to give elegant and 
forcible expression to our views. ‘* As to the literature of Asia, it will not, per- 
haps, be essentially useful to the greater part of mankind, who have neither lei- 
sure nor inclination to cultivate so extensive a branch of learning ; but the civil 
and natural history of such mighty empires as India, Persia, and Arabia, cannot 
fail of delighting those who love to view the great picture of the universe, or 
to learn by what degrees the most obscure states have risen to glory, and the 
most flourishing ee have sunk to decay ; the philosopher will consider 
those works as highly valuable, by which he may trace the human mind in all 


its various appearances, from the rudest to the most cultivated state: and the 
man of taste will undoubtedly be pleased to unlock the stores of native genius, 
and to gather the flowers of unrestrained and luxuriant fancy.” 
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Researches and the works of Sir William Jones. Etymological 
history, or the science which traces the progress and ramifica- 
tion, of languages, is apt, even in the ablest hands, to become 
either intolerably dry or ludicrously fanciful, as any one may 
satisfy himself by opening Dr. Murray’s whimsical work on 
the languages of Europe. We shall not, therefore, run the risk 
of being laughed at, or of Maree the reader by attempting 
to detail the formation of the Deri dialect from the Pehlavi and 
Zend. All necessary information qn these points may be ob- 
tained, by a reference to the authorities already specified. We 
shall content ourselves with the more entertaining and less hack- 
neyed task, of endeavouring to give the uninitiated some idea 
of the language as it is. This inquiry is, to our taste, as much 
superior to the one before alluded to, as the inspection of a full 
blown rose is to that of a dried specimen, or the anatomy of a 
_ recent subject to the dissection of a mummy. 

Sir William Jones appears, from some passages in his writ- 
ings, to have entertained the notion that Persia was the cradle 
of the human race, and the old Persian language the dialect of 
Paradise. He has no where propounded this as a set theory ; 
but it seems to have been one of those lofty musings in which 
genius loves to lose itself, and which gives so peculiar a charm 
to his works in particular. Without going into a discussion of 
the matter upon geographical and scriptural foundations, we 
would merely hint, that the Persian language, even in its pre- 
sent state, affords some ground for the presumption that it is 
very ancient, if not substantially primitive and underived. The 
structure of the language is intrinsically simple. The names of 
those things which are universally familiar, and which enter of 
necessity into the vocabulary of all nations, are with few excep- 
tions short. It is more philosophical and true to nature in its 
principles and forms of grammar, than either of the classical 
languages, or any of the modern dialects of Europe, penes nos, 
with one exception. That one exception is the English, which, 
with all its orthographical anomalies, is as far above most con- 
temporary tongues in genuine simplicity and philosophical con- 
sistency, as-it is inferior to some of them in softness, grace, and 
flexibility. 

There is another circumstance which might suggest or justify 
the theory alluded to. The Persian language is remarkable for 
its analogies, in certain points, to a variety of other tongues, 
having little mutual connexion or resemblance, and differing in 
nothing more than in the very points where the analogy alluded 
to subsists. Like the Latin, it has no article. Like the He- 
brew, when two nouns are in construction, it changes the termi- 
nation of the first, while the other stands unaltered. Like the 
Arabic, it places cardinal numbers, in many cases, kefore nouns 
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in the singular. Like Spanish and German, it has two verbs 
which signify to be, one of which is used to form the passive 
voice, the other never.* Like the Greek, it has aorist tenses 
in the verb ; and, like the Syriac, a definite or emphatic form 
in nouns, produced in the same way, by the addition of-a 
vowel to the simple word.t Now, this curious circumstance of 
its coinciding with so many tongues, in relation to particulars, 
wherein those tongues diverge most widely from each other, 
might easily suggest to an.inventive mind, the notion that the 
Persian language may have been the stock from which all other 
dialects were propagated.t This hypothesis, however, merits | 
more respect for its parentage than its intrinsic merits. We shall 
therefore dismiss it with this passing notice, but must take the 
liberty to dwell a little longer on an analogy more striking than 
any we have mentioned—we mean that between the Persian lan- 
guage and our own. Some learned men have taken no small pains 
to show a strong affinity between the Persian and the German. 
Their proof has rested chiefly on a copious induction of par- 
ticular vocables, the same in sense, and either identical or simi- 
lar in form. In our opinion, there is much more ground for sup- 
ay, am original affinity between our own tongue anil the Par- 
see. any of the German terms from which these writers ar- 
gue, are common to that language and the English. But the 
analogy which we assert between English and Persian, lies far 
deeper, and relates to points in which the latter tongue is radi- 
cally diverse from the German. We mean the essential forms 
of grammatical inflexion. It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that of all the leading European languages, the German comes 
the nearest to the Greek and Latin forms of declension and ar- 
rangement. It maintains, in all its length and breadth, the arti- 
ficial difference of gender recognised in the grammar of those 
Janguages. The French, Spanish, and Italian, though legitimate 


* We do not mean to be understood too strictly. The German seyn and wer- 
den, and the Spanish ser and estar, are certainly not, in every point, precisely 
correspondent, either to the Persian booden and shiden, or to one another. 

¢ This paragogic vowel has, by some grammarians, been called an article. 

+ Besides these curious grammatical analogies, there are many most remark- 
able coincidences in the form and sound of insulated words, between the Per- 
sian and other languages. Every one must be struck with the resemblance be- 
tween merden to die, and the German mérden, afrachten to erect, and the Ger- 
man aufrichten, brader a brother, and the German bruder, dokhter a daughter, 
and the German dochter, peder a father, and the Latin pater, mader a mother, 
and the Latin mater—or, to come nearer home, between ib and lip, ebru and 
eyebrow, bed and bad, tundur and thunder, nam and name, stara and star, berber 
and barber, behter and betier. This last instance is remarkable. The English 
better is an irregular comparative, containing not a letter of the positive. The 
Persian behier is formed, according to strict rule, from the adjective beh, good. 
What does this imply ? The present tense of the substantive verb in Persian, 
presents two remarkable coincidences. The first person am (I am) is English, 
and the third person est (he is) good J atin. 
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descendants from the Latin, have not scrupled to diseard the 
neuter gender and the oblique cases as unnecessary ; while the 
German, though sprung from another parent, has adopted and 
maintains them all with scrupulous tenacity. In these particu- 
lars, the German forms are diametrically opposite to the Per- 
sian, which coincide precisely with the English. In neither of 
the latter is there any grammatical variety of gender. There 
are, it is true, in many cases, distinct terms to designate animals 
of different sexes; but such terms are no more grammatical 
varieties of the same thing, than dwarfand giant, negro and 
mulatto. Again, in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, French, 
Spanish, and Italian, to proceed no further, the adjective obse- 
quiously follows all the movements of the noun, being furnish- 
ed to that end with a variety of genders, cases, numbers, accu- 
rately corresponding to the accidents of the substantive. In 
opposition to all these, the English grammarian will tell you, 
that the adjective ought to suffer no change, but that which is 
requisite to indicate what are called degrees of comparison. 
For when you say white horse—white horses, though the sub- 
ject varies in respect to number, and ought therefore to be chang- 
ed in form, the quality remains the same ; but when you say 
jine horse, finer horse, the degree of the quality is changed, 
and calls for a corresponding change in the form of a qualifying 
word. Now, reasonable as all this appears, and no doubt is, its 
discrepancy with the principles of other languages, ancient as 
well as modern, might give us pause, were it not that in every 
tittle of these singularities, the Persian coincides. Nor is this 
something which it has in common with its Oriental neighbours. 
The languages with which it is geographically and colloquially 
connected—the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac—not only 
recognise the difference of gender, but push it to an extent un- 
known in any western language. How would Priscian have 
been startled at the apparition of a female future or a male im- 
perative, unless previously notified, that in Hebrew grammar 
the tenses of a verb marry and are given in marriage ! 

We might here go into an analysis of the Persian verb, and 
by clearing away some unessential forms, demonstrate that the 
principle of the inflexions is the same as in English. But as 
this would lead us far into grammatical details, and as we have 
already said so much upon the subject, we shall push the an- 
alogy no further. 

The Persian language is undoubtedly a beautiful one; for it 
possesses in a high degree two essential constituents of literary 
beauty, simplicity and regularity. It is perhaps as regular, that 
is to say, as free from exceptions and anomalies, as any language 
upon earth. The only irregularity presenting any thing like dif- 
ficulty to the student, arises from the corruption of some verbal 
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forms about the time of the Mohammedan conquest, when the 
Arabs interpolated their harsh consonants between the softer 
elements of the Parsee vocables. The roots of the verbs, how- 
ever, thus affected, have remained unchanged, and the forma- 
tions all proceed upon a uniform principle, from which fact and 
the paucity of these abnormal verbs, it results, that the whole 
difficulty may be mastered by the diligent attention of a very 
few hours.” With this exception, the grammar of the language 
is a unique specimen of regularity. The idiomatic forms, as in 
all other cases, are numerous and often very different from those 
of other languages. But this is an obstacle which every where 
exists, and can never be overcome except by patient assiduity 
and practice. 

Though we are forced in this sketch to content ourselves with 
outlines, we must not omit one circumstance by which the lan- 
guage is remarkably characterized. We mean the abundance of 
its compound verbs and adjectives. Sir William Jones, in his 
grammar, allows it the precedence in this respect, not only of 
the German, but the Greek. This comparison, however, savours 
of the period of life in which the book was written. We are 
well persuaded, that the author would not have been willing, 
when his judgment was matured and his knowledge more en- 
larged, to hazard this assertion. The compounds of Greek and 
German grammar are specifically different from those of Persian 
grammar, because formed upon a different principle. The latter 
impart neither strength nor richness to the language. The com- 
pound verbs are mere periphrases, and the cormpound adjectives 
so exclusively descriptive, that they can only serve as florid 
epithets in poetry or prose run mad. In Greek and German, on 
the contrary, the nicest shades of variation in the meaning of a 
primitive, are definitely indicated by its compounds, Such com- 
pounds, it is evident, are so many additions to the expressive- 
ness and copiousness of the language, while those with which 
Sir William has compared them can only serve, at best, to give 
a diffuse elegance to prose style, and a languid voluptuousness 
to poetical description. This circumstance, we are persuaded, 
has largely contributed to render Persian poetry so different 
from that of classical antiquity, as well as from the better sort 
of modern European compositions, and we may add, so de- 
cidedly inferior to both. 

The notice of one other curious fact must close what we have 
to say upon the Persian language. A large proportion of the 


* It is to us astonishing, that no Persian lexicographer has treated the impe- 
rative as the root of the verb. A glance at the berates evinces, that it is, in 
almost every case, the simplest form, as it always is in English. This is one out 
of the many points of resemblance, which we have been obliged to omit in hint- 
ing at the analogy between the languages. 
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words, which at present make up its vocabulary, are pure Ara- 
bic, a circumstance which renders some acquaintance with the 
latter tongue essential to a thorough understanding of the for- 
mer. The way in which these exotic terms are incorporated in 
the language, is probably unparalleled, and certainly astonish- 
ing. There is no mutilation or corruption of the borrowed word, 
no modification of its sound or form, to render it congenial with 
the tongue into which it is transplanted. It passes, without 
alteration, from one language to the other; but no sooner is it 
fairly embodied in the latter, than it becomes subject to the same 
rules which would have governed it had it been indigenous. The 
parts of speech most freely interchanged in this way, are adjec- 
tives and verbal nouns; but no class is excluded altogether from 
the privilege, except the finite verb. It certainly deserves to be 
regarded as a singular phenomenon, that the union of the two 
tongues could proceed so far, and yet proceed no farther; that 
the one could be indebted to the other for so large a portion 
of its words, and yet maintain its own inflexions, syntax, and 
idioms unaltered. Such, however, is the fact. Though the Per- 
sian language, has been inundated by this vast influx of foreign 
terms, its grammatical forms have been wholly unaffected, a cir- 
cumstance which argues much for their simplicity and philo- 
sophical consistency. ) 

We cannot leave this topic, after all, without a breach of pro- 
mise. Our more last words, however, shall be few. All that 
we have to say is, that the common notion of a strong affinity 
and similarity between the Arabic and Persian languages, is en- 
tirely erroneous. In their structure, idiom, and spirit, they are 
as dissimilar as the respective nations; and we need not add, 
that this is saying much. It is impossible to draw perfect paral- 
lels in character; but it does not seem too fanciful to represent 
the Arabs and the Persians as the Spaniards and the French, or 
rather as the Spartans and Athenians of the East. Unlike as 
they consequently must be, they cannot well be more so than 
their respective languages, in all essential properties. We may 
resume this subject on some future occasion. 

The existing literature of the Persians is entirely modern. 
The oldest compositions extant in the dialect now spoken, were 
unquestionably written long after the Mohammedan invasion in 
the caliphat of Omar. Whether the Arabs, as the Persians say, 
destroyed the treasures of a former literature in their savage 
fury, or whether the Pérsian literature owed its first éxistence 
to the example of the Arabs, are questions with which we de- 
cline to meddle. The writings palmed upon the world as ancient 
Persian compositions, are of doubtful origin, and worthless in 
themselves; for all which possess the least intrinsic value are 
indisputably modern. 
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One advantage has undoubtedly attended modern Persian lite- 
rature, ever since its origin, in no stinted measure—that of pa- 
tronage. The poets of that country have especially enjoyed the 
countenance of the sovereign and the enthusiastic favour of the 
people. It seems as if a taste for literature was the only honour- 
able feeling able to resist the blasting influence of despotism. 
The most brutal tyrants have in many ¢ases been munificent 
protectors of the arts; and often have the stores amassed by 
grinding the faces of the miserable poor, been applied to the 
encouragement of genius and the promotion of refinement. The 
Persian bards, however, are indebted for their immortality much 
less to the largesses of their royal patrons, than to the devoted 
admiration of the populace. The acute and imaginative vulgar 
of the East crave intellectual aliment of some sort, even in the 
lowest deep of civil and moral degradation. Hence the infinite 
series of wild fictions which constitute the staple of their con- 
versation. Hence, too, the tenacity with which they cling to 
the writings of some favourite authors. It is highly probable, 
that most Persian writers have had constant reference to the es- 
tablished taste of the profanum vulgus, and been led thereby to 
greater lengths in the false taste and puerility which we have 
charged upon them. Certain it is, that some works have attained 
a circulation among all ranks of the Persian population, which 
has never been attained, even by the help of printing, by any 
original English book, except perhaps the dreams of good John 
Bunyan. The books alluded to are few in number, and of dif- 
ferent descriptions. They are all either partially or wholly 
couched in verse. They may be divided into three varieties. 
The first consists of epic legends—fragments of the half fictitious 
annals of the earliest times, expressed in simple but sonorous 
verse, by such bards as Ferdusi. The second comprehends light 
songs of wine and love, the only branch of composition in which 
Persia can assert a marked superiority to ancient Greece ; for 
we have no hesitation in asserting that Anacreon is inferior, in 
every estimable quality, to Hafiz. The third and most popular 
of these three sorts of composition, is perhaps peculiar to the 
Eastern nations. It consists of simple and familiar anecdotes in 
prose, partly fictitious, partly culled from history, but all con- 
veying an intelligible moral, which is amplified and illustrated 
in verse. It is merely an extension of the ancient apologue be- 
yond the bounds assigned to it by Esop, or whoever first re- 
duced it toa form. The substitution of anecdotes for fables al- 
lows more scope to the author, and furnishes the reader with 
more varied entertainment; while the metrical application or 
improvement of the stories affords ample room for the display 
of poetical ability. Of this species of composition Sadi is es- 
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teemed the greatest master, and his famous Gulistan the finest 
specimen. 

Having at last brought the reader, by a circuitous route, in- 
deed, but safely, and we trust not disagreeably, to land, we in- 
vite his attention to a rapid sketch of the worthy sheikh himself, 
preparatory to some notice of the work before us. 

Of Sadi himself we have little to communicate. He was born 
at Shiraz, the Persian Athens, near the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury. We are somewhat doubtful what degree of credence should 
be given to the scraps of autobiography scattered through his 
writings, and particularly through the Gulistan. If these may 
be considered as authentic, his father was a strict Mohammedan 
and rigid moralist, and the bard himself was brought up under 
that ascetic discipline, common to the Christian monk and the 
Oriental dervish. This latter word in strictness means @ poor 
man, but, like fakir, its synonyme in Arabic, has been appro- 
priated, by the usage of the East, to denote the voluntary pov- 
erty assumed from religious motives. Mohammedan monachism 
is an interesting subject,and one which has as yet been but par- 
tially elucidated. How-~far it has been reduced into a system, 
and what the precise nature of that system is, we are unable to 
determine. Certain it is, however, that convents of dervishes 
are numerous in Western Asia, and that it is impossible to open 
any Oriental work of history or fiction, without meeting with 
allusions to religious mendicants as a distinct and organized class 
of the community. 

The manner in which Sadi passed the earlier period of his 
life, is unknown to us in its details. We should infer, however, 
from some passages of the Gulistan, that his youth, notwith- 
standing the restraints to which he was subjected, was stained 
with immoralities of no small magnitude. It is probable that on 
escaping from the rigid discipline of the cenobium, where he 
received his first instructions, he was overcome by the tempta- 
tions of the world, and plunged into its pleasures, with that 
headlong eagerness peculiar te those who pass abruptly from a 
strict life to a loose one. Another circumstance which leads us 
to the same conclusion.is, that there is still extant in the East a 
production of his yourger days, now known by the appropriate 
name of the Book of Impurities, though it, no doubt, bore 
originally a less startling title. This work presents us with a 
lamentable instance of the depth to which genius can be sunk 
by moral depravation. Though written in the language of Shi- 
raz, the most elegant and pure dialect of Persia, and contain- 
ing many indications of its author’s talents, it is perfectly dis- 
gusting from its undisguised and gross licentiousness. We are 
happy to add, that its author was eventually fortunate enough to 
form a just estimate of its merits, and looked back upon its com- 
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position with remorse and shame. These feelings may indeed 
be traced in all his later writings. There runs through such of 
them as we have seen, a vein of compunctious feeling on the 
subject of morality, which, though frequently expressed in gene- 
ral terms, or wrought into the texture of a lively fiction, has 
evidently something personally referrible to the author. This 
is particularly visible in the serious prefaces or proems, which, 
according to the Oriental custom, are prefixed to all his writings. 
In the mukeddemah or prologue to the Gulistan, he assigns as 
his reason for the composition of the book, a deep sense of the 
obligation resting on him, to promote the welfare of his fellow- 
men, and of his own remissness in discharging it. The same 
feeling is still more observable in the beautiful preface to the 
Pundnameh. With his other writings we have no direct ac- 
quaintance. | 

We cannot leave this topic without hinting at the coincidence 
in this respect, between the Persian moralist and a celebrated 
English poet of the present day. The first publications of the 
latter were no less remarkable for poetical ability, exercised with 
the worst of purposes upon the worst of objects. His subsequent 
publications, at least the more recent,* have been no less re- 
markable for their correct and even moral tendency, as well as 
for a strong infusion of the same penitential spirit which per- 
vades the later works of Sadi. Nor are these cases singular. It 
might be proved by multiplied examples, that no remorse stings 
more severely, than that suffered by the man who has contri- 
buted to vitiate the public taste and deprave the public morals. 
Multitudes never feel its salutary pangs; but when once felt, it 
seldom fails to rouse its victim to some active efforts to redeem 
his own fame, and neutralize the poison which he has infused 
into the public mind. 

Of the personal qualities of Sadi, we know little by report. 
From his works we should infer, that he was of a cheerful tem- 
per, a keen wit, a lively rather than a strong mind, a memory 
well stored with facts and sentiments, and an honest disposition 
to do good, the whole somewhat qualified and tinctured with an 
inoffensive vanity. This last, which might have made a large 
deduction from the aggregate value of a European writer, should 
have no such influence in computations which relate to Orien- 
tals. The literati of the East, especially those gifted with what 
we call popular abilities, are raised so far above the mass of their 
society, and treated with such boundless admiration and respect, 
that they seem almost to form another species. Oriental genius 
is accustomed to a sort of homage never yielded to the most ex- 


* It may be well to say, that the remarks which have allusion to Mr. Moore, 
were written before the Memoirs of Lord Byron had appeared. 
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alted intellects with us. The warmest admirer, or to use the 
phrase, adorer of a Byron or a Goéthe, clings fast to his own 
independence all the while, and would rather see the object of 
his adoration perish, than abandon his own right to play the cri- 
tic. The Persian, on the contrary, with Sadi, Hafiz, or Ferdusi 
in his hands, resigns the privilege of thinking for himself, and 
drinks in every thing with just as much unhesitating confidence 
as if it were a revelation from the skies. This circumstance has, 
no doubt, tended greatly to stereotype the taste and judgment 
of the Orientals. Instead of bringing their best writers to a 
standard founded upon just principles of criticism, they judge 
them altogether by themselves, and are no more likely, there- 
fore, to pronounce an unfavourable sentence, than we are to com- 
plain of a standard weight or measure as fraudulently light or un- 
lawfully contracted. The fact which we have stated is, however, 
quite sufficient to evince, that the same language which in the 
mouth of a European would be absurdly egotistical, may be al- 
most reckoned modest in the mouth of an Asiatic; because, in 
the latter case, it falls immensely short of the extravagant ex- 
pressions which he daily hears applied to him by others. Bear- 
ing this fact in mind, and also recollecting that radical deficiency 
of taste which generally (for there are exceptions) tarnishes all 
issues from the Oriental mint, we think the most fastidious may 
afford to pardon the slight dash of self-conceit which is apparent 
in our author. For ourselves, we find no difficulty in forgiving 
even such transgressions of decorum as the following:— 
** Virtue, in the eye of an enemy, is the grossest vice : 
So, Sadi is a rose, but in the eyes of his enemies, a thorn ,;”* 
Or the still stronger case, in which after enumerating the staple 
commodities of different countries, he sums all up with this 
genuine Orientalism,— 
‘«¢ From Egypt comes sugar, but from Shiraz Sadi /”’+ 


The refined taste will perceive, in such examples, —— 
much more disagreeable than the mere vanity which prompte 
them. We mean the puerility of the conception. In Sadi, it is 
true, this weakness is redeemed by divers excellencies. But of 
this anon. 

From his youth, Sadi appears to have been a traveller. His 
works contain numberless allusions to his pilgrimages, which 
seem, indeed, to have supplied him with a large proportion of 
the matter here wrought into such a popular and entertaining 
form. Like most of the Eastern devotees, he probably perform- 
ed the great hajj, or pilgrimage to Mecca, more than once, be- 


* « Huner-becheshm-i-adawet-buzurgter-aib-est : 
Gul-est-Sadi-wa-der-cheshm-i-dushmenan-Khar-cst.” p. 109 
+ * Shekr-ez-Misr-va-Sadi-ez-Shiraz.” 
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sides visits of the same kind to minor keblas, or consecrated 
places of less note. All his voyages seem to have been under- 
taken with religious views; for though he often speaks of hav- 
ing been in company with merchants, in most parts of Asia, 
there is no intimation of his having been himself engaged in 
trade. In the second book or chapter of the work before us, 
(page 71,) we have an account of an important incident in his 
biography. He there states, that having left Damascus, for the 
purpose of performing his devotions in the wilderness, he fell 
into the clutches of the Franks,* and was forced to labour in 
the trenches at Tripoli, until he was redeemed by a merchant 
of Aleppo, who, not content with this kindness, took him home 
and married him to his daughter. How’ long he was a captive, 
we are not informed. It was long enough, however, to inspire 
him with a strong dislike to his new masters; for we meet with 
more than one ill-natured and contemptuous allusion to the 
Christians in his writings. 

We have already mentioned, that our author was a dervish. 
We may add, that he was a khateeb or public preacher. There 
are many expressions in the Gulistan from which this might be 
gathered; but, on page 59, we have proof positive. He there 
not only speaks of his having said a few words in the mosque 
at Baalbec, by way of exhortation, (be-tarik-waaz,) but records 
his text, and gives an abstract of the sermon, with an account 
of its effect upon the congregation. It would seem, indeed, from 
his phraseology throughout this book, that he spent most of his 
time, when not upon his pilgrimages, in the mosques of Syria 
and Persia, engaged in religious services oy attending the leyees 
of the Ulema. 

These are all the detached fragments of our author’s history 
worth preserving that we are able to communicate, and the 
reader is, perhaps, already satisfied. We shall pass, therefore, 
to his works. Of these not one within our knowledge is com- 
posed in prose. A mere prose work is, indeed, the niger cyg- 
nus of Oriental literature. Even their most systematic works of 
science teem with poetical quotations and allusions, while a large 
proportion of the prose itself would, with us, be denominated 
doggerel. But Sadi’s works are not even prose in this sense. 
They are either wholly metrical, as the Bostan and Pundna- 
meh, or mixed, as the Gulistan. These, with the Moallamat 
or Rays of Light, ae by far the most popular of his produc- 
tions; and indeed, few books in any language have enjoyed so 
wide a circulation as the Pundnameh and the work before us, 
The former is a compendious manual of ethics, comprising the 
most valuable moral precepts, in less than two hundred couplets, 


* The Crusaders, 
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It is used as a class book in all schools wherever the language 
is vernacular, and quoted by the gravest writers as infallible 
authority. 

In popularity, however, it must yield to the Gulistan, which, 
in addition to the merits common to it with other works, pos- 
sesses a peculiar claim in the variety of the subjects which it 
comprehends, and of the styles in which it is composed. While 
the others are applauded by the Eastern critics as so many mas- 
ter-pieces, the Gulistan is in every body’s mouth, furnishing the 
philosopher with argument, the wit with repartee, and all with 
mingled entertainment and instruction. It is indeed an interest- 
ing fact, that a book may be, nay that one has been written, 
capable of affording exquisite delight as well as sound instruc- 
tion to all classes of society, from Cape Comorin to the Caspian, 
from the Indus to the Nile.* That any book, with such a circu- 
lation, for six hundred years, must have excited a decisive in- 
fluence, is quite self-evident. And here we must beg leave to 
interpose a few words in behalf of the whole class of writings 
to which this belongs. We have already said, that this style of 
composition is a favourite with the writers and readers of the 
East. With us, on the contrary, it is apt to be regarded with 
contempt, as puerile. Sitting down to the perusal of such works, 
with principles of taste derived from higher models, and with- 
out allowance for circumstances, we can have no relish for their 
beauties or forbearance for their faults. Rhetorically, this con- 
tempt is just. We see nothing admirable in the Oriental style 
as such. But the works of which we speak may plead exemp- 
tion, upon other grounds, from a sentence of entire condemna- 
tion. For our own part, we believe that they have been em- 
ployed as instruments in the accomplishment of most important 
ends. With all their deficiencies in point of taste, and sometimes 
of good sense, they have served to insinuate a tincture of sound 
morals into the putrescent mass of Mohammedan society ; just 
as the Mohammedan religion has itself been instrumental in the 
preservation of whole nations from idolatry. With more depth 
and less vivacity, they might have made their readers more pro- 
foundly skilled in ethics; and with less gaudy decoration, they 
would, no doubt, have been more agreeable to Western taste. 
But these very qualities have been their passport to the under- 
standing of vast multitudes, who would have turned away from 
better books. We are far from meaning to assert, that the mo- 
ral standard which these works establish is the highest possible ; 
but we do mean to say, that it is far higher than the standard of 


* The Persian is the language of judicial proceeding in Hindostan, and is 
also spoken at the courts of all the native princes. In Egypt it is not, we be- 
lieve, spoken by any class; but that it is understood, may be inferred from the 
fact, that the Pacha has recently published an elegant edition of the Gulistan. 
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the Koran or the Sonna, and that their grossest passages are less 
— than the impostor’s pictures of his sensual para- 
ise. 

But it is not merely from their moral tendency that we con- 
ceive these books to have been highly useful in the East. Strange 
as it may appear, we entertain no doubt that they have strongly 
influenced the civil and political condition of the people. The 
reader need not be informed, that the Persian monarchy is one 
of the purest despotisms on earth. The absolute power of the 
sovereign over the lives and liberties of his subjects is no more 
doubted by the former or disputed by the latter, than their own 
existence. Indeed so perfectly despotic is the government, that 
there is actually no diversity of ranks among the people. The 
constitution recognises but two orders, king and slave. All fur- 
ther distinction emanates entirely from the king, and being 
merely personal, expires with the possessor. The constant ten- 
dency of such a system must be to extremes—to rouse the sub- 
ject to resistance, or to sink him in stupid apathy. Had the 
populace sufficient strength of character and light of understand- 
ing, the frequent revolutions which diversify their history might 
better their condition. But as it is, they amount to a mere 
change of masters. To prevent the opposite extreme of entire 
stagnation, two things are necessary,—a strong check on the 
sovereign, and as strong a stimulus to act upon the people. Both 
these important safeguards, Providence has vouchsafed in the 
case before us. The Mohammedan religion, though perfectly 
absurd as a system of belief, and wholly deficient as a moral 
eode, has been instrumental in controlling the condition of the 
people who profess it, in several important points. One of these 
has been already mentioned ; another may be introduced at pre- 
sent. Despotic as the Eastern monarch is, Mohammedism is 
more despotic still. He grinds the faces of the peasantry, but it 
binds him down as with a chain of adamant. No force, no sub- 
terfuge, can emancipate the Moslem prince from the grasp of 
his religion. Unable as it is to touch the heart or change the 
character, it possesses in an eminent degree the power of con- 
trolling men in elevated stations. Turkey and Persia both bear 
testimony to this fact. Open the history of either people, or the 
writings of travellers among them, and it will be seen that with- 
out the counter-despotism of the ecclesiastics, the grasping and 
oppressive spirit of their kings would have no barrier. Here 
then is the check upon the sovereign. The stimulus we spoke 
of is presented in such books as that before us. Their subject, 
form and manner, are precisely suited to procure them access to 
the very lowest peasants, (for almost all Mohammedans can 
read ;) while the truths which they inculcate, are precisely such 
as their condition calls for. It is a singular phenomenon, that in 
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the very countries where a syllable uttered extempore in dis- 
paragement of royalty, or in favour of the rights of man, would 
expose the speaker to a cruel death, books are in every body’s 
hands, which teach in the plainest terms, that the end of-go- 
vernment is the welfare of the governed, and that kings are re- 
sponsible to God for their treatment of their subjects. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that this political paradox results from 
the forbearance of the rulers. It exists, not in consequence, but 
in defiance of their choice. Writings which have survived a 
thousand revolutions, and through all the changes and reverses 
of the state, enjoyed for centuries a universal circulation, are 
beyond the reach of arbitrary power. The peasantry cling to 
them with invincible tenacity, as panaceas for their multiplied 
oppressions. Their possessions may be seized, and their persons 
tortured, but their liberty of speech increases with the violence 
they suffer. As the Arabic proverb well expresses it, when man 
grows desperate, his tongue grows long.* The miserable Per- 
sian, as he writhes beneath the bastinado, when bribes and en- 
treaties have proved vain, relieves himself by pouring forth a 
volley of epigrammatical curses on the wickedness of tyrants, 
and threats of retributive justice, in the words of Sadi. This is, 
indeed, a miserable solace for inflictions so unmercifully rigorous; 
but it puts the oppressor on his guard, and compels him to re- 
member, that though the many-headed monster is subdued, its 
moanings and the flashes of its eye are ominous. The Shah, all 
absolute as he is, cannot forget that every child in his dominions 
has been taught to repeat, among a thousand of the same sort, 
the memorable apothegm of Sadi, kings were created to pro- 
tect the people, not the people to serve kings.t 

One other public benefit resulting from these works, remains 
to be adverted to. They preserve some degree of intellectual 
activity, amidst external circumstances, which naturally tend to 
paralyze the faculties. Works more elaborate might benefit the 
learned, but could never reach the vulgar. For the latter, some- 
thing pointed but intelligible, pleasing but instructive, gaudy 
but substantial, is required. Such are the works of which we 
speak, and being such, they deserve the praise of having, not- 
withstanding their deficiency when measured by our standards, 
preserved the public mind from complete stagnation, if not the 
public taste from radical corruption. 

The foregoing observations, though applicable more or less to 
a whole class of compositions, are particularly true of the Gu- 
listan, which, as we have again and again said, is surpassed by 
none of the same genus, either in celebrity or intrinsic excel- 


* Idha-yayis-elinsan-tal-lisanuhu. 
t Muluk-ez-behri-pas-riaya-and, nch-riaya-ez-behri-taact-i-muluk. 
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lence. To satisfy at once the curiosity of the reader, we shall 
state here, in plain terms, that the Gulistan, or Bed of Roses, is 
a series of anecdotes, most of them very short, varying greatly 
in their character. The beauty of one consists ina smart pun, of 
another in a’ witty repartee, of a third in the interest or pathos 
of the story, and of a fourth in the rhythm of the sentences. 

This last, which the Orientals reckon a great beauty, and on 
which their secondary writers most depend for reputation, must 
be quite beyond the comprehension of mere English readers. 
To enlighten their minds, we would inform them, that the Ara- 
bic and Persian rhetoricians regard it as essential to the harmony 
of style, that the limbs or clauses should terminate with sounds 
either exactly similar, or so nearly alike as to produce a kind of 
jingle when recited. If to this an antithesis in the sense be su- 
peradded, the merit of the composition is increased proportion- 
ally. Nor is it difficult to find a cause for this strange perversity 
of taste. The Koran, their universal oracle and standard, is com- 
posed from end to end upon this principle.* Nay, it is on this 
very circumstance that Moslems found its claims to admiration 
as a master-piece of eloquence, adducing as an evidence of su- 
per-human origin, the very thing which in our eyes most strong- 
ly marks it an absurd imposture. 

But to return to Sadi. The anecdotes which, as we have re- 
marked, form the ground work of the Gulistan, are, with four 
or five exceptions, written in prose,—sometimes jingling and 
ridiculous, sometimes beautiful and simple. To each of the an- 
ecdotes is added one or more rhymed couplets, purporting to 
convey the moral of the fable; though in nine cases out of ten, 
it requires some study to discover the fine nexus which unites 
them. In point of fact, the author merely makes use of these 
metrical appendages to vent all the allusions and conceits sup- 
plied by his memory or fancy, in relation to the topic touched 
upon, without taking pains to make it any clearer than the story 
left it. 

We must confess, that we prefer Sadi’s prose altogether to his 
verse. Speaking agreeably to our ideas on the subject, the for- 


* The Koran may be said to be composed in rhyme. We open the volume at 
a venture, at the twenty-first surah, and find it to consist of one hundred and 
three verses, all of which terminate in oon, or een, or eem. The following will 
give some idea of the jingle. ‘‘Falyatina biayatin cama ursila lawwaloon—wa 
ma arsalna kablaca illa rijalan noohee ilaihim fasaaloo ahla dhicri contum ia 
taalamoon—wa la jaalnahum jasadan la yaaculoona ’Haama wa ma canoo khali- 
deen—thumma sadaknahumu ’}waada faanjainahum wa man yashau wa ahlacna 
*lmusrifeen—lacad anzalna ilaicum citaban feehi dhikrucum afala taakiloon—wa 
cam casamna min karyatin canat zalimatan wa anshaana baadaha kawman akhe- 
reen—falamma ahassu baasana idha hum minha yarkudzoon.” The whole is re- 
cited in the mosques with a sort of modulated whine, but the words which close 
the cadences, and which we have marked in italics, are uttered with a particu- 
larly long and Alexandrine draw}, 
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mer not only has more meaning in it, but is actually more poeti- 
cal. With the exception of some fine descriptive, and some finer 
moral passages, the metrical portions of this book, though they 
abound in antitheses and points, and are often both witty and 
ingenious, are extremely flat. They are often, indeed, mere epi- 
grams, and as such very good, and it is to their epigrammatic 
asamp that they owe their hold upon the memory of the popu- 
ace. 

Oriental writers, upon moral and religious subjects, seem to 
entertain some notions, as to their own privileges, quite repug- 
nant to the views of men a little further west. When they ad- 
vance a doctrine, which appears to need support or illustration, 
instead of taking such authentic facts as bear-upon the matter, 
or limiting themselves to abstract argument, they never scruple 
to invent an incident precisely in point, by way of confirmation. 
To this there could be no objections, were these false facts in- 
troduced as mere fictitious illustrations. But this is seldom done. 
The imaginary action or discourse is commonly referred to some 
illustrious saint, patriarch, or prophet, and stated with as much 
formal gravity as if it was a most momentous truth. The com- 
mentators on the Koran seem to have set the fashion in this 
questionable practice; for whenever the Book is particularly 
foolish, contradictory, or unintelligible, they very coolly tell a 
long story in the margin, about the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the hard text, and this comment being made to fit, never 
fails to solve the difficulty.* Such being the practice of the 
writers who have undertaken to explain their sacred volume, it 
is not surprising that the same license has been arrogated by 
those handling subjects of less moment. This strange abuse has 
undoubtedly a tendency to cast a shade of doubt on all their his- 
torical allusions and incidental statements. It was this consider- 
ation which suggested to us some doubt as to the reliance to be 
placed upon Sadi’s auto-biographical memoranda. In the book 
before us, there are many instances in which an air of historical 
truth is. given, in this way, to mere creations of the author’s 
fancy. At present, we can only turn to two, a quotation from 
the Gospel, (page 189,) and a story of Moses and a drunken der- 
vish, (page 91,) both of which are forgeries. 

The Gulistan is divided into eight books or chapters, literally 
gates. The subject of the first is the Character of Kings. To 
this part of the work we had reference, in speaking of its politi- 
cal effects. It is chiefly filled with stories of oppressive kings, 
who suflered dreadful retribution, or at least severe reproof, 


* The credit of inventing this mode of exposition is, in fairness, due to the 
Rabbinical commentators on the Old Testament, from whom it was borrowed by 
Beidhawi, et id genus omne. 
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sparingly interspersed with anecdotes of monarchs distinguish- 
ed for generosity and justice. The latter, for the most part, re- 
late to Nushirvan, whose name is synonymous, in Persian books, 
with a just king. In the other stories there is commonly no men- 
tion of an individual, a lamentable proof of the paucity of good 
kings, and the abundance of tyrants in the East. 

The second book treats of Dervishes,* and seems to bé de- 
signed to set off the character of the true dervish in a favourable 
light, and expose that of false pretenders to merited contempt. 
It is amusing to observe how diligently Sadi seizes every op- 
portunity to raise his own profession over every other, by re- 
counting the severe rebukes and witty repartees, with which his 
real or imaginary dervishes silenced the hapless kings, mer- 
chants, warriors, and infidels, who happened to dispute with 
them. 

The subject of the third book is the advantages of temperance 
and contentment ;—that of the fourth, the benefits of silence. 
The fifth contains love-stories, and is about the lowest of the 
eight in moral, intellectual, and literary merit. It also contains 
specimens of the worthy Sheikh’s politeness to his friends, me- 
moranda of the compliments addressed to them on different oc- 
casions, and practical illustrations of the truth that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath. The subject of the sixth book is old age. 
It consists of a few trifling anecdotes about the deeds and say- 
ings of old men. The seventh is intended to exhibit the advan- 
tages of education, and closes with a long and humorous account 
of a controversy between Sadi and another dervish, on the com- 
parative merits of the rich and poor. The dervish poured forth 
invectives against rich men, and eulogiums upon poverty, while 
Sadi withstood him upon both grounds, with such zeal, that from 
words they came to blows, and were only reconciled at last by 
the decision of a Cazi. The last book is a collection of about a 
hundred proverbs, bons-mots, epigrams, and proverbs, accom- 
panied with tail-pieces in verse, and apparently intended to ex- 
hibit the essence of the former seven books in a concentrated 
form. 

Neither our limits nor the patience of our readers will permit 
any more minute analysis of the several chapters. We shall not 
even venture on a statement of the qualities by which the work 


* To those who feel any curiosity to know the definition of a dervish, the fol- 
lowing short picture may possess some interest. ‘* The duties of a dervish are, 
the reading of the Koran, praise, adoration, obedience, , abstinence, a be- 
lief in the unity of God, trust in God, and resignation. Whoever is characterized 
by these qualities, is in truth a dervish, though he wear a robe; whereas the lo- 
quacious, prayerless, frivolous sensualist, who turns night into day by his de- 
baucheries, and day into night by wasting it in sleep, who eats whatever he can 
lay his hands on, and says whatever rises on his tongue, is a reprobate, though 
clad in a religious dress.” Gulistan, p. 82. 
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is most remarkably characterized. The attention of a European 
reader would be most attracted by that predominance of the im- 
agination, and that lively figurative diction, which distinguish 
all Oriental writers on all subjects. The metaphors are often un- 
natural and strained, often far-fetched and obscure, often puerile 
and mean. But after all, there is something interesting and oc- 
casionally beautiful, in the fanciful garb with which the most 
familiar thoughts are clothed, and in the facility with which the 
writer draws illustrations of his subject from external objects. 
There is something truly poetical in the following expression of 
the sentiment, that the most exquisite enjoyments often spring 
up amidst the darkest prospects—“ The water of the fountain of 
life flows from the midst of darkness.’? The same may be ob- 
served of the dervish’s reply to the king, who inquired how his 
palace had been set on fire,—‘‘ It was kindled by the smoke of 
your subjects’ hearts ;”’ and also of a beautiful passage, on page 
46, beginning thus, ‘‘ Fortune, like the wind of the desert, 
passes by,” &c. There is a simple phrase, which occurs more 
than once,—‘‘ Ferda-der-kiyamet—to-morrow in the resurrec- 
tion,”’ which strikes us very forcibly. But we must pause. We 
are hastening to a close, and merely set these down as the first 
examples that occur to us. 

Another peculiarity is the abundance of homely apothegms, 
approaching very nearly, in theif character, to those so pro- 
fusely lavished on the Knight of the Rueful Countenance by his 
devoted Squire. Those who have read Don Quixote, in its na- 
tive dress, will perceive at once a strong resemblance, between 
some of Sancho’s proverbs and such instances as these taken at 
random from the prose part of the book : 

** Rui-bekhak, va-dil-ber-helak. 


Khaneh-dustan-berib, va-der-dushmen-mekhib. 
Tehi-destanra-dest-delir-besteh, va-pun-jeh-shir-shekestch.”’* 


To these add a more extended specimen in verse:— 


** Talmizi-bi-iradet, aashik-bi-zer ; 
Ravandeh-bi-maarifet, merg-bi-per ; 
Alim-bi-amal, direkht-bi-ber ; 
Zahid-bi-ilm, khaneh-bi-der. *¢ 


We are unwilling to dismiss this work without giving some 
brief samples, for the benefit of those who have never met with 
a translation, (which indeed is our own predicament,) or have 


* With the face in the dust, and the heart in distress. 

Rob the house of your friend, but keep clear of your enemy’s door. 

To the poor man, the hand of the rich is shut, and the paw of the lion 

open.” 

+ ‘* A disciple without desire [for knowledge], is a lover without gold ; 

A traveller without information, is a bird without wings ; 

A learned man without good works, is a tree without fruit ; 

A religious man without learning, is a house without a door.” p. 184, 
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never heard of Sadi in their lives; and yet we feel a difficulty 
in selecting. We shall content ourselves with specimens of 
Sadi’s composition in two styles wholly dissimilar, and even 
opposite,—the humorous and the pathetic. They will suffice, 
we think, to convey some faint idea of his manner, though under 
the disadvantage of a very rude translation. 

The following short story will evince, that the author was 
not destitute of talent for acute and sarcastic observation. 


**1 knew a merchant who had a hundred and fifty loaded camels, and forty 
slaves, attending on him. One night, in the island of Kish, he took me into 
his chamber, and discoursed to me all night, in this loose way.—‘I have such 
a correspondent in Turkistan, and I have such and such merchandise in Hindos- 
tan, and this written obligation is from such a country, and such and such a per- 
son is the surety.” Then he would say, ‘I am very fond of Alexandria, the cli- 
mate is so pleasant ;’ and immediately afterwards, ‘ No I am not ; the Mediterra- 
nean is too boisterous. —Oh Sadi, I have one more journey before me : when that 
is done, I shall sit down in a corner for the remainder of my life, and abandon 
trade.’ And pray, what journey isthat ? said I. ‘Why, I must take some Persian 
silk to China. I hear that it bears a high price there. Then I must bring back 
China-ware to Turkey, and take some Turkish-brocade to Hindostan ; carry In- 
dian steel to Aleppo, and glass from Aleppo into Yemen. From Yemen I shall 
bring striped cloth to Persia, and then give up travelling, and sit down quietly 
in my shop.’ When he had prated in this melancholy* style, until he could ac- 
tually talk no longer, he said to me, ‘ Sadi, tell me now some of the things 
which you have seen and heard.’ I replied :— 


‘Heard you ever of the merchant who, when thrown upon his head, 
By his camel, in the desert, to himself, on rising, said, 
* Alas, alas! the thirst of gold will never cease to crave, 
*Till appeased by one of these two things, contentment or the grave ? ” 


The following tale strikes us as a very good one, and one 
which, muéatis mutandis, will admit of an extensive applica- 
tion. 

** A young man who worshipped in the mosque at Sanjariah, used to say his 
rayers with such a.loud and discordant voice, that no one could bear to hear 
im. The Emir of the mosque was an honest, good-natured man, and did not 

wish to hurt his feelings. So he said to him: ‘ Young man, we have two old 
muezzins belonging to this mosque, each of whom receives only five dinars for 
his services. Now I will give you ten, if you will go somewhere else and pray.’ 
The youth consented, and went off, but after some time again presented him- 
self before the Emir, saying, ‘Sir, you must have cheated me, when you bought 
me off for ten dinars ; for at the place I went to, they offer me twenty to go 
somewhere else. But I will not take it.’ ‘See that you do not,’ said the Emir, 
laughing, ‘for they will do doubt gladly give you fifty.’” 


The following, upon the same subject, is much shorter, but 
more piquant. 


** As a man with a harsh voice was reading the Koran very loud, a wise man 
who was passing asked him how much he earned a month. ‘ Nothing,’ said he. 
‘ Nothing ! and what do you work so hard for then” ‘Oh, I read for the love 
of God.’ ‘For the love of God, then, hold your peace.’” 


* Malikholia, one of the few words which the Persians have derived, through 
the Arabs, from the Greek. 

{ We have aimed, m translating this tetrastich, not so much to give an exact 
version, as to show the style and stamp of these metrical appendages. 
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One brief example will evince how much the merit of the 
stories sometimes lies in a mere pun. 


** A poet once came before the captain of a band of robbers, and saluted him. 
The captain ordered them to take away his coat, and drive him off. Ashe went, 
the dogs pursued him ; and when he attempted to throw stones in self-defence, 
he could not find one that was not frozen in the ground. In despair he cried 
out, ‘ what an execrable place, where the dogs are all loose, and the stones all 
fast.’” 


The jeu-de-mots is here upon seg, a dog, and seng, a stone. 

The following extract is not only free from false ornament 
and affectation, but runs to the opposite extreme of infantile 
simplicity. 

** A certain king being very ill, a consultation of Greek physicians was held 
upon his case, who declared that the only remedy for his disease, was the bile 
of a human being possessing certain qualities which they described. The kin 
commanded that inquiry should be made for such a person, and aniedingl 
peasant’s son was found, who answered to the terms of the description. The 
father and mother being called,-were prevailed upon, by great gifts, and a de- 
cision of the Cazi was procured, that it was lawful to shed the subject’s blood, 
to preserve the sovereign’s life. When the executioner was just about to kill him, 
the child looked up to heaven and laughed. The king, astonished, asked, ‘ what 
occasion.can there be for laughter now ” The boy replied, ‘a child looks for 
affection to its parents, for ge to the judge, and for favour to the king ; but 
my parents have sold my life for money; the judge has decreed that I should 
die ; and the king hopes for safety from my death. Where then shall I take re- 
fuge but in God ” The king’s heart was touched, and the tears started in his 
eyes. ‘It is better for me,’ said he, ‘to perish, than to shed innocent blood.’ 
So sayings he embraced the child, and kissed him, then loaded him with gifts 
and sent him home. It is said that in that same week the king was healed.” 


To this Sadi adds, by way of epilogue, the speech addressed 
to him by an elephant-driver on the banks of the Nile. *‘ Thou 
regardest not the condition of the worm beneath thy foot ; yet 
such is thy condition beneath the foot of the elephant.” 

There is something in the following brief anecdote, which 
marks it as completely Oriental. 


* An amiable young man died. When his father was asked what inscription 
should be placed upon the tomb, he replied, ‘the words of the glorious Book 
are too excellent and holy to be recorded in a place where they must be con- 
stantly polluted by the trampling of men and of unclean dogs. But if something 
must be written, let it be this :-— 


When the grass used to spring up in the garden, ah how joyful was my heart ! 
Wait, oh my friend! for the spring, and thou shalt see grass growing on my 


grave.’ ”* 

There is something flat in these attempts at pathos, of course 
greatly aggravated in our hasty version, but somewhat percep- 
tible in the original. Still, they deserve the credit of simplicity, 
a rare commodity in the Eastern market, and appear to advan- 


* Weh’ !-keh-hergah-keh-subzeh-der-bostan 
Bedemidi-cheh-khosh-shudi-dil-i-men ! 
Beguzar-ay-diist-ta-wekt-i-behar, 
Subzeh-bini-demideh-ez-gil-i-men. p. 154. 
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tage in comparison with such a sentence as the following, trans- 
lated literally from the narrative of Sadi’s controversy before 
mentioned. ‘* While I spoke, the reins of his patience escaped 
from the hand of his forbearance ; he drew the sword of his 
tongue, and spurred the horses of his garrulity into the hippo- 
drome of impudence !”’ 

We are sensible that we have done the Persian moralist in- 
justice, in attempting to exemplify his merits by such scanty ex- 
tracts, in so coarse a dress. The truth is, that no extracts can 
convey a just idea of a work of this description, especially when 
those important adjuncts, rhyme and rhythmus, must be altoge- 
ther lost, even in the best translation. We had thought of giv- 
ing a few scraps of the original as samples, and of showing how 
the periods are generally turned, and the paragraphs construct- 
ed. But we have trespassed far already on the reader’s patience, 
and must draw to a conclusion, after a brief notice of this new 
edition, upon which our observations have been founded, and 
by which these protracted strictures were suggested. 

The first impression of the text of the Gulistan, we believe, 
was that of Gentuis, which appeared at Amsterdam in 1651. 
We know of no subsequent edition, until that of Calcutta, ’ 
comprising the text, and a translation into English, by the 
learned Francis Gladwin. The editor of the volume now be- 
fore us, speaks of an edition printed at Tauris ; and we read in 
recent foreign journals of another, issued under the auspices of 
the Pacha of Egypt. But of these we know nothing more than 
the mere fact of their existence. Suffice it to say, that in 1826, 
the work had become rare in Europe, and M. Semelet, a pupil, 
we believe, of Baron de Sacy, determined to prepare a new edi- 
tion, in which the many errors of the previous editions should 
be rectified, and a more legible character employed. While his 
own work was in progress, he received intelligence that a new 
edition had appeared in London. He informs us, in his preface, 
that this news at first induced him to suppose himself anticipated. 
But an actual inspection satisfied him that the London work was 
a mere reprint of Mr. Gladwin’s text, in which the errors of 
the latter were religiously transcribed, and that consequently 
there was quite as much demand as ever for his meditated pub- 
lication. His labours, therefore, were continued, and resulted 
in this volume, which is a quarto, of not two hundred pages, 
upon handsome paper. It appears from the preface, that the 
editor has spared no pains to free his text from errors; and, on 
this score, he boldly challenges comparison with all the former 
editors, warning the reader, at the same time, not to censure as 
mistakés mere variations in the readings, the manuscripts of this 
work differing exceedingly from one another. This latter state- 
ment, we have no doubt, is correct ; for we have had the privi- 
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lege of reading M. Semelet’s edition, with a manuscript before 
us, and have been surprised at the extraordinary number of the 
variations. We do not recollect a single case, so far as our col- 
lation has extended, where the sense has been essentially affect- 
ed.* The various readings do not seem to have arisen from the 
casual mistakes of copyists. They are not mere differences of a 
single syllable or letter in a word. They are differences, for the 
most part, of whole phrases. In many instances, expressions 
wholly different in form, but equivalent in sense, are substituted 
for each other, so as to give to the whole book the aspect of a 
work dictated by a single person, but written out by different 
amanuenses. These circumstances seem to justify the curious 
conclusion, that Oriental copyists consider themselves author- 
ized to change their author’s phraseology ad libitum, provided 
they leave the sense untouched. This strange supposition de- 
rives some plausibility from the familiar fact, that copyists in 
the East are almost always educated men, and may therefore 
be forgiven for supposing themselves qualified to alter the best 
writers for the better. If this be indeed the case, no small de- 
gree of doubt must rest upon the text of all Oriental authors. 
But this work of M. Semelet, independently of its mere lit- 
erary merits, is also interesting as a specimen of lithographic 
printing. It is well known, that the Orientals have a strong dis- 
like to printed books, because the combinations of their letters, 
and their calligraphic flourishes, are quite inimitable with our 
types. In view of this fact, it has been frequently suggested, 
that the diffusion of knowledge might be greatly facilitated in 
the East, by the ingenious process of lithography. M. Seme- 
let, however, claims the praise of having first carried the idea 
into execution. With invincible patience and hard labour, un- 
deterred by repeated failures and discouraging appearances, he 
has persisted in his efforts with a laudable fidelity to his obliga- 
tions as an Orientalist. He asserts, in his preface, that the prac- 
ticability of rendering lithography subservient to the interests 
of learning in the Eastern world, is, to his mind, no longer 
problematical. The present publication he admits to be a mere 
experiment, and acknowledges a great disparity of merit between 
the earlier and later sheets of this thin quarto. The reader will 
understand, of course, that this whole book is really in the hand- 
writing of the editor ; for the lithographic process has done no- 
thing more than furnish many transcripts from his autograph. 
The character which he has chosen is a mean between the Ara- 
bic Neskhi and the Persian Taalik, and though not by any means 


* We have observed, however, some entire omissions. The MS. often gives 


a couplet which is wholly wanting in the printed copy, while the latter contains 
one or two whole articles omitted in the MS, 
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so graceful as it might be, (being very much like the early co- 
pies of a novice in Oriental studies, ) deserves the praise of being 
perfectly distinct. M. Semelet, as might have been expected, 
found his hand improving as his task diminished, and did not 
satisfy himself in the formation of the character, until his work 
was.done. The same gradual improvement took place in the 
lithographic process, and the editor refers us to the latter sheets 
as decidedly the best. On the whole, the work is highly merit- 
orious, and we are pleased to find that M. Semelet proposes to 
display the improvement of his skill in an impression of some 
other Persian work. We wish him all success. * 





Arr. Il.—Memoires de M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’ Etat, 
sur Napoléon, le Directoire, le Consulat, ? Empire, et la 
Restauration, Ten Volumes. Paris: 1829.—Memoirs of 
Mr. de Bourrienne, Minister of State, respecting Napo- 
leon, the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, and the 

Restoration. 


Trw volumes of the annals of fifteen years, in which the events 
of as many ages were crowded, perplex a reviewer by super- 
abundance of materials. We shall not attempt to digest this mass 
of matter in one article, which would indeed be impracticable ; 
but selecting what most characterizes the epoch and the empe- 
ror of it, offer no apology for omitting the rest, leaving it for 
various other commentaries. 

Bourrienne, Rovigo, Beausset, Fouché, Thibaudeau, Foy, 
Rapp, Suchet, Fain, Segur, Gohier, Brissot, Gallois, Mignet, 
Lacretelle, Norvins, Las Cases, Montholon, Gourgaud, and we 
know not how many more contributors to the work of the his- 
torian, who is to give us a philosophical account of the French 
revolution and its results, are all pleasant in perusal, if not in- 
structive, from the importance of the transactions and the emi- 
nence of the personages they discuss. In America we hold 
the place of posterity to Europe, and may sit in posthumous 
Egyptian judgment on their kings and demagogues. The pre- 
judicial adhesion to persons and aversion to things, which pre- 
vail there, are unfelt here, where neither fear nor favour can af- 
fect our verdict. The vitality of history, truth, may shine forth 
from this side of the Atlantic, with a clearness and intensity as 


* M. Semelet speaks, in his preface, of a French translation, leaving us in 
doubt, however, whether it is in fuluro, or already executed. At any rate we 
have not seen it. 
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superior to those of Europe as our atmosphere is brighter than 
theirs. As respects Bonaparte, particularly, there are reasons 
why the banks of the Delaware, where Bourbons and Bonapartes, 
Talleyrands and Réals, Chateaubriands and Moreaus, have in 
turn found hospitality, must needs be better than any other 
meridian for taking accurate impressions, and for imparting them 
through the purifying medium of a press never obstructed or re- 
strained by embellishments which flatter or reserves which dis- 
ise. 

oh vindication of Bonaparte, in English, we believe, has never 
appeared. A vindication of him, distilled from the venom of 
Bourrienne, will be a paradox. But since his fall, we see no 
reason why the immense masses of obloquy thrown upon him 
while wielding the world, should not be explained, and his true 
character presented. All the pens, all the swords, all the arts, 
all the means, all the zeal, of all Europe, were for a quarter of 
a century combined to disparage and destroy the champion who 
tempered and consolidated the miracles of the French revolu- 
tion, confounding and destroying the inveterate prejudices and 
possessions of a thousand years. The child of this revolution, 
the finisher, though not the founder, of the new creation it es- 
tablished, was of the d/we blood of Italy, as the Italians desig- 
nate their noble families. But not claiming to govern like the 
Ferdinands and the Michaels, by the grace of God; having had 
no better basis for his ascendant than the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, being faber fortune sux; though a French general, yet a 
native of Corsica; though a monarch, yet a republican emperor, 
he was stigmatized and deposed as an upstart and usurper, and 
as far as the Holy Alliance can accomplish it, is consigned to 
universal infamy. Death, the great chastiser of calumny, and 
Time, the greatest of innovators, have already corrected much 
of this abuse. Whatever we may have thought of this extraor- 
dinary being in his power, we feel assured that we do but an- 
ticipate the sanction of history in still further refuting it, now 
that the power and the personage are buried together in all but 
oblivion. 

In our sketch, character, not events, the man rather than the 
hero, will be submitted, free from the equivocal candour of Scott, 
the viperous retaliation of Bourrienne, or the honester panegy- 
ric by which Rovigo in some measure atones for the sycophancy 
of his service. Neither France nor England can be expected 
as yet to afford dispassionate or impartial biographies of him. 
Scott’s book is the theme of Bourrienne’s frequent reproof and 
bitter sarcasm. Recent publications in the French gazette of 
New-York, have exposed as many of Bourrienne’s ungenerous 
and malignant blunders, as he contradicts in Scott. Count de 
Survilliers seems to have earned the especial animosity of Bour- 
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rienne. The articles in the French gazette of New-York bear 
internal evidence of proceeding from his intimacy. But he 
might have spared himself the trouble ; for Bourrienne’s ingrati- 
tude has abundantly nullified his treacherous disclosures. If we 
are not mistaken, the cause of Bourrienne’s restless hostility to 
Joseph, is his having not only refused to countenance, but de- 
nounced to the First Consul, a scheme of his confidential secre- 
tary, (Bourrienne,) to take advantage of his superior means of 
information for speculating in the funds, which led to his being 
discharged and succeeded by Mr. Menneval, the private secre- 
tary of Joseph. In the philosophical retirement of this elder 
brother of Napoleon, there is nothing more attractive than the 
constant affection which is uniformly active in vindicating the 
beloved object of so much detraction and misunderstanding ; and 
we believe, that not one of his neighbours is at a loss to conceive 
how he could have occupied the thrones of two of the most dis- 
tracted and intractable countries of Europe, besides many of the 
most eminent stations of another, without ever being accused of 
intentional wrong. 

Much was expected from Bourrienne, whose opportunities 
afforded him great advantages, and who was to glut his ven- 
geance on the fallen dead, while the fumes of the sacrifice rose 
in incense to regale the restored living on and about the throne. 
Fauvelet, as we might call him, that being his real name—de 
Bourrienne, as he styles himself, by one of those licenses of de- 
nomination common in France among those born to consume 
not cultivate the fruits of the earth—was Bonaparte’s companion 
for several years at the Royal School of Brienne, where they 
were educated together, at the public expense; intimate with 
him afterwards, while on the way from a lieutenancy to the 
command in chief of the army; his private secretary during 
much of the Italian and all the Egyptian campaigns, and most 
of the consulate; always, during these many years, on confi- 
dential terms. Bonaparte had an instinctive antipathy to specu- 
lators and those hasting to grow rich ;—he used to say, that a 
man who began the world poor, and acquired three millions of 
francs, must be a rogue; and having detected his secretary in 
speculating in the funds, on his superior means of foreseeing 
their fluctuations, instantly discharged him. By the intercession 
of Josephine, who befriended him, he was some time afterwards 
appointed minister of the French empire at Hamburgh, a sort 
of outpost for reconnoitering Germany and the Northern pow- 
ers; and for a short time, during the hundred days of his pa- 
tron’s last reign, he held the detestable station of minister of 
police. All these places afforded him uncommon facilities of in- 
tercourse with the subject of his Memoirs, which he improved 
by all means, —purloining original documents ; secreting copies 
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of private letters; sitting up whole nights to copy them; keep- 
ing minutes of casual conversations, in order to report them 
diverso intuitu, and thus compiling a work, of which Napo- 
leon, to be sure, is the master spirit, but throughout the text of 
which, the author’s vindication and selfishness spread in a con- 
tinual tissue;—the argument always tending to inculpate the hero 
and elevate the author, while the story, on the contrary, de- 
grades the latter and upholds the former. The book appears to 
have been composed during Bourrienne’s seclusion in Flanders, 
where, we learn, he has taken sanctuary from his creditors; all 
his virtues, like those of his friend Ouvrard, the king of specu- 
lators, towards whom, also, Bonaparte betrayed what M. de 
Bourrienne deems a most unfeeling disposition, not availing to 
keep the one from prison in France, or the other from flight 
into Flanders. 

The college register at Brienne, certifies that Napoleon Bo- 
naparte was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, the 15th of August, 
1769, son of a nobleman, Charles Maria de Bonaparte, and his 
wife, dame Letitia Ramolyno. On the 23d of April, 1779, he 
was entered at that college, where he remained upwards of five 
years, uniformly studious, inoffensive and amiable. In 1784, 
when transferred to the military academy of Paris, the certificate 
of his preceptors at Brienne declared, his ‘* constitution good, 
his disposition gentle, polite and grateful, his conduct irreproach- 
able, distinguished in mathematics, tolerably well versed in his- 
tory and geography, not advanced in elegant accomplishments 
or Latin ;—he would make an excellent seaman, and is fit to en- 
ter the Military Academy of Paris.’? While there, he addressed 
a remonstrance to government on the luxurious and expensive 
habits of the institution, which he denounced as disqualifying 
for military life; but he did not remain long at that academy. 
At an early age, he was commissioned lieutenant of artillery, 
and thus began his extraordinary career. Throughout life he 
was remarkable for the constancy of his early attachments. 
Many of the most distinguished officers of the French armies 
were the accidental comrades of his first campaigns; and the 
companions of his youth, however humble their circumstances, 
were not overlooked when he became empowered to remember 
them with advantage. Madame Hauté, the housekeeper at Bri- 
enne, and her husband, were appointed housekeepers at Mal- 
maison; and Dupuis, his grammar-master, was appointed li- 
brarian when General Bonaparte took up his residence there. 
Fauvelet, his college chum, who had deserted his country by 
emigration, was restored to it through the constant and earnest 
instances of his friend at the head of its army, and notwithstand- 
ing their political as well as local estrangement, taken into his 
family to be supported and protected as secretary. 
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Bonaparte’s first distinction in arms was as major of artillery, 
at the siege of Toulon, the recapture of which place from the 
English garrison and fleet, was mainly owing to the able plans 
and courageous execution of an obscure youth, who triumphed 
at once over the incapacity of his commander, the interference 
of the committee of deputies, and the resistance of their com- 
mon enemies. For these services he was made brigadier-gene- 
ral. But for some time afterwards his progress was difficult and 
doubtful ; suspected and denounced by the representatives ; poor, 
friendless, solitary, and almost desponding, although buoyed by 
ambitious meditations ;—so poor as to be obliged at one time to 
pawn his watch with Bourrienne’s brother, who kept a pawn- 
broker’s shop in Paris. At another time, he had a project of 
taking service in the Turkish army. The battle of the Sections 
in Paris, was his second exploit and stage, which he gained for 
Barras, who had nominal command, and fixed on Bonaparte to 
act for him; on which occasion he gave such proofs of superior 
capacity, as to recommend him to be made commander-in-chief 
of the army. Soon afterwards, on the 9th of March, 1796, he 
married Josephine, the widow of Beauharnois, a nobleman who 
fell by the hand of the executioner. - They never were canoni- 
cally married. The register of their civil contract certifies, that 
on the 19th day of Windy month, (Ventose,) and fourth year 
of the republic, Napolione Bonaparte, general-in-chief of the 
army of the interior, aged twenty-eight years, was united in 
marriage with Marie-Joseph Rose de Tascher, aged twenty- 
eight years, born in the island of Martinique, daughter of Jo- 
seph Gasper de Tascher, captain of dragoons, and of Rose Clara 
Des Vergers de Savrois his wife, she being the widow of Alex- 
ander Francis Maria de Beauharnois. 

Their acquaintance was brought about by her son Eugene, 
then a boy, ten years of age, who, at the disarming of the sec- 
tions of Paris, presented himself to the staff, and supplicated the 
General-in-chief to restore his father’s sword, he having been a 
general in the armies of the republic. Touched by the nature 
of the demand, and the graces of his youth, Bonaparte gave him 
the sword. Eugene wept at the sight of it; and the General was 
so affected by his tears, that he testified his feelings with such 
kindness as to induce Madame Beauharnois to call the next day 
to thank the General, which visit being returned by him to her, 
he soon fell in love with and married her. The sweetness of her 
temper, grace of her manners, and charms of her society, se- 
cured his tenderest affection. For many years they lived in the 
purest habits of conjugal love. At the time of the courtship, 
neither being able to keep a carriage, he used to walk with her, 
arm-in-arm, to the notary who managed her business, a little 
man, named Ragideau. The day they called to consult him 
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about the marriage, Madame Beauharnois left the General in 
the outer room, among the clerks, while she went into the study, 
to apprize her counsellor that she had resolved to marry the 
young general, who enjoyed the advantage of Barras’s protec- 
tion. The door between the rooms stood ajar, and Bonaparte 
heard distinctly every word that passed in the study, while Ra- 
gideau did his best to dissuade his fair client from so imprudent 
and hazardous a match. You are extremely wrong,” said he, 
‘and you'll be very sorry for it; you are going to do a foolish 
thing, to marry a man without a second shirt to his back.”’ 

Bonaparte’s letters to Josephine are models of impassioned 
attachment. Twelve days after their union, he was obliged to 
leave her for the army of Italy, whence he thus announced to 
her his victory at Arcole. 

*€ At length, my adorable Josephine, I live again: death no longer stares me 
in the face, while glory and honour still occupy my heart. The enemy is beat 
at Arcole. To-morrow we shall repair the blunder of Vaubois, in abandoning 
Rivoli. In eight days Mantua will be ours: and I may soon in your arms give 
you a thousand proofs of your husband’s ardent love. The moment I can I will 
visit Milan. I am a little fatigued. I have received a letter from Eugene and 
Hortensia: they are charming children. As all my household is somewhat dis- 
persed, the moment they join me I will send them to you. We have taken five 
thousand prisoners, and killed at least six thousand of the enemy’s men. Adieu, 
my adorable Josephine ; think of me often. If you cease to love your Achilles, 
or if your heart cools towards him, you will be very shocking, most unjust. But 
I feel sure that you will always love me. Death only can break the union formed 
by sympathy, love, and sentiment. Send me word if you are in the family way. 
A thousand and a thousand tender and affectionate embraces.” 

Nine years afterwards, during the Prussian campaign, when 
the prince of Hatzfeld was betrayed by an intercepted letter, 
and about to be tried by a court-martial, which would have sen- 
tenced him to be shot, his wife, through the good offices of Du- 
roc (who, like Josephine, was always prompt to render them to 
the unfortunate) gained admission to the Emperor, and saved 
her husband’s life, as the interview is thus described in a letter 
from Napoleon to Josephine:— 

‘*I have received your letter, wherein you seem to be hurt at the evil I speak 
of women. It is true that I hate intriguing women above all things. I am used 
to good women, mild and conciliatory—such as these [ love. If they have spoil- 
ed me, that is not my fault but yours. You shall see that I have been very kind 
to one who proved herself feeling and good, Madame Hatzfeld. When I showed 
her her husband’s Jetter, she said, sobbing, with the deepest feeling and sim- 
plicity, ‘It is his hand-writing, indeed,’ in a tone that went to the soul. She 
pained me. I said to her, ‘ Well, madam, throw the letter into the fire; then it 
will be out of my power to have your husband condemned.’ She burned the 
letter, and appeared to be very happy. Her husband has kept quiet since. Two 
hours longer, and it would have been all over with him. Thus you see, that I 
love good women, simple and mild : but it is because they alone resemble you.” 

Passionately devoted tg the giory of France, says Bourrienne, 
passionately devoted to his own glory, he had yet in that heart 
so teeming, a large place for Josephine, whom he loved to idol- 
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atry, and of whom, while on the voyage to Egypt, he was con- 
stantly talking to me in our familiar chat. 

While the French army was in Egypt, Bourrienne one day 
saw the General thrown into transports of rage and jealousy, by 
insinuations of Junot that Josephine was charged with improper 
conduct at Paris. His face, always very pale, became livid. 
There was something convulsive in his features. His look was 
wild, and he frequently struck his forehead. ‘‘ You are no friend 
of mine,” said he to Bourrienne. ‘‘ Junot, aye, he is a friend 
indeed. The woman—Josephine—to have deceived me—and 
I six hundred leagues off—she—perdition seize them—I’ll ex- 
terminate the whole generation of prigs and smockfaces—as for 
her—divorce—yes, divorce—public and striking divorce—I 
must write—I know the whole.’”’ Bourrienne tried to sooth 
him, assured him that he had never heard of what Junot men- 
tioned, that such stories were mostly calumnies, and that Junot 
was very wrong to communicate them. He reminded the Gene- 
ral of his high standing, of his darling fame, not to be hastily 
tarnished by making his private affairs public scandal. ‘* Fame,” 
retorted the indignant husband, in all the anguish of embittered 
affection, ‘I do not know what I would not forego, rather than 
Junot’s report should be true, so tenderly do I love that woman. 
If she is guilty, we must be divorced, separated for ever. I will 
not be the laughing-stock of all the Paris gossips. I shall write 
to Joseph at once, and he will get a decree of divorce.” Al- 
though soothed by time, he returned to France strongly im- 
pressed with jealousy and aversion. His first meeting with his 
wife was cold on his part, and he treated her coolly for several 
days, still murmuring separation. But the tears of Eugene and 
Hortensia overcame and reconciled him—they are such good 
children, said he to Bourrienne: and he soon returned to that 
state of primitive and inseparable intimacy, by which he and 
Josephine were long distinguished from too many of the hus- 
bands and wives of the old regime. They always slept in the 
same bed, (not a universal connubial custom in France.) Bour- 
rienne always found them together, when, in the routine of his 
duties, he waked the General at seven o’clock in the morning. 
Some of his important revelations eame from that bed; and, on 
one occasion, when the General left it in the middle of the night 
to call upon Bourrienne, in his adjoining apartment, we have a 
particular description of the night-cap and slippers. He affirms, 
as a fact within his knowledge, that Junot did not get a mar- 
shal’s staff, on the distribucion of that dignity under the empire, 
because of his indiscreet friendship in Egypt, which was never 
forgotten by the husband, nor forgiven by the wife. 

As a pendant to their love and jealousy, we may add that of 
General Berthier’s, Bonaparte’s prime minister of war, who 
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was so ardently attached to Madame Visconti, that he always 
had a second tent pitched near his own in their encampments, 
to be occupied by her picture. He underwent a severe struggle 
in Egypt, between longing to return to her, and enthusiastic at- 
tachment to Bonaparte. Taking an order to him once, Bourri- 
enne found Berthier on his knees before Madame Visconti’s 
adored portrait, so absorbed in idolatry that he had to shove 
him aside, before the chief of the staff could be aroused from 
his position to attend to the orders of the Commander-in-chief. 
This distinguished follower of Bonaparte threw himself out of a 
window at Munich, and thus put an end to his existence. Ma- 
dame Visconti, who died a few years since, left her very large 
fortune to his eldest son, the present prince of Neufchatel and 
Wagram. 

Eugene Beauharnois displayed, says Bourrienne, in early 
life, the talents of a warrior ; at a later period those of a states- 
man. To an excellent heart, brilliant courage, pure morals, and 
the utmost loyalty, he joined the greatest frankness, kindness, 
and amiability. Before his step-father’s election as Emperor, 
Eugene was married to the sister of the late king of Bavaria, 
whose kingdom was raised from an electorate, and protected by 
the first consul. He was afterwards viceroy of Italy, and re- 
sided at Milan, where the example of his wife and himself im- 
proved the morals, as his munificence did the embellishment of 
that beautiful but effeminate city. After Napoleon’s downfal, 
Eugene retired to Munich, the capital of his father-in-law’s king- 
dom, where he died of apoplexy, leaving several children, one 
of whom is the wife of Oscar Bernadotte, crown prince of Swe- 
den, and another was last year married to the emperor of Brazil. 
Hortensia, his sister, married Louis Bonaparte, for some time . 
constable of France, and afterwards king of Holland, now called 
the count of St. Leu. Their only son married the youngest 
daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, who for several years resided in 
this neighbourhood ; she an accomplished and interesting young 
lady, he said to be a very promising young man. 

It is no part of our design to follow Bonaparte in his cam- 
paigns, his astonishing feats of arms, and their incredible re- 
sults on the politics and possessions of the various states of Eu- 
rope, further than as they tend to characterize the man. Italy 
was the theatre of his young glory, manifested there in all its 
youthful freshness and prodigious force. On taking the command 
of the army at Nice, he issued one of those characteristic pro- 
clamations, which electrified and elevated the soldiery to the 
highest pitch of enthusiastic action. 

“Soldiers! you are without food, clothing, or pay. Your patience, the courage 


you display on these rocks, is admirable, but inglorious. I am come to lead you 
to the finest countries in the world, where rich provinces and large towns will 
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be in our power, where you may have wealth, honour, and fame. Soldiers of 
the army of Italy! will you be wanting in courage ?” 

We are not competent to pass judgment on military talents ; 
but, if allowed to express an opinion, it would be that courage, 
the all-engrossing vir/us of Rome, that to which this proclama- 
tion appeals as the first qualification of a soldier, was the pro- 
perty, to which, united with never-resting activity, the victories 
of Bonaparte are more owing, than to any skilful combinations 
or scientific tactics. It is the first quality, said Marshal Villars, 
which I require for war. Every one says that all are brave ; 
but no one can imagine, when the tug comes, how few there are 
of that sort of courage which never fails, but is always ready to 
take the lead. A European army, isa body animated by an in- 
finity of passions, which a superior genius moves by one im- 
pulse. It is a troop of armed men, who follow blindfold the 
orders of the chief, without any notion of his designs, which 
they are to execute. It is a mass of beings for the most part 
vile, debauched, mercenary, who, without a thought of reputa- 
tion for themselves, labour, suffer, fight and die for their lead- 
er; a confused assemblage of licentious men, to be subjected to 
strict discipline ; a crowd of cowards, whose very fears are cul- 
tivated to render them brave; a mob of rash men, who are to be 
held in check, of restive and impatient ones, who must be in- 
ured to patience and constancy. The most consummate pru- 
dence is necessary to unite and conduct such discordant mate- 
rials with a single view to one public object; to inspire respect 
without exciting hatred; attachment without loss of authority ; 
to relax discipline without undoing it. If there is any place in 
this world where man may forget himself, it is the absolute and 
brilliant station of a general at the head of a victorious army, 
where, by the wisdom of his conduct, the superiority of his 
courage, the power of his arm, and the number of his soldiers, 
he becomes a kind of deity or demon, full of glory himself, 
and filling the world with his glory, with admiration or alarm 
at his exploits. The very. pomp and circumstance of war, the 
music of martial instruments, the splendour of military apparel 
and equipments, the organization of the troops, their silence or 
shouts, as required by exigencies, the ardour of outset, the cries 
of the vanquished, the manceuvres and marches, the passive obe- 
dience of the whole to one commander-in-chief—all take the 
soul by so many approaches, that discretion and moderation are 
deprived of their usual influence, conscience loses its power, and 
the man who commands is apt to forget both God and himself. 

To this description of an army and a general, partly taken 
from the funeral discourses of two of the most eloquent of the 
French pulpit orators, (Flechier and Mascaron,) on the death of 
Turenne, may be added Czsar’s account of the Gauls, as precise- 
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ly characterizing the modern French, who composed the armies 
which Bonaparte was to lead to numberless victories, and finally 
to command in defeat as total and inconceivable as their victories. 
Nam ut ad bella suscipienda Gallorum alacer et promptus 
est animus, sic mollis ac minime resistens ad calamitates per- 
JSerendas mens eorum est. The evidence of this permanent cha- 
racter for near two thousand years, of that people usually thought 
so variable, is amazingly furnished by the victories of Bonaparte 
in Italy, and his overthrow in Flanders. More than men in 
prosperity, less than children in adversity. Their young gene- 
ral found them, when he took the command, as his proclamation 
states, without any thing, even adequate numbers or spirit; in- 
ferior in every thing to their enemies. But, under his tuition, 
their successes were a torrent of uninterrupted conquest. Collli, 
_Beaulieu, Wurmzer, Alvinzi, the archduke Charles, all the 
best generals of the German empire, were put in requisition to 
oppose him, and routed and annihilated whenever they attempted 
a stand. It was in this school that the chieftains were formed, 
whom, according to their having served with him in Italy or 
Egypt, Napoleon used afterwards to call his Italians or his Egyp- 
tians, Berthier, Duroc, Massena, Murat, Lannes, Bessieres, 
and the rest, who hardly ever failed to succeed when commanded 
by him in person, and seldom succeeded, often signally failed, 
when commanding without his superintendence. We have been 
told by high authority, that in the heat of a battle, a cannon-ball 
taking off the head of a man standing near Lannes, and bespat- 
tering his cheek with the blood and brains, Lannes coolly wiped 
his face, without changing a muscle. Before he had well got it 
done, the head of another man, on the other side, was carried 
away, and his blood and brains spattered on the other cheek of 
Lannes, who again wiped his face with perfect coolness, with- 
out suffering his attention to be a moment drawn off from the 
object he had in view, but pursuing it just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Speaking of this occurrence, Napoleon said, ‘‘ there’s a 
man who can hardly write or think, yet he has a genius for fight- 
ing, and is worthy the dukedom of Montebello.” 

The soldiery adored him, with a fondness that was earned by 
his unsparing exposure of his person as much as theirs in battle, 
and his anxious attention to the wounded, the sick, the complain- 
ing, afterwards, and at all times. Never, says Bourrienne, did man 
enjoy victory so much or abuse it so little. The soldiers held meet- 
ings after every triumph, in which his merits were debated, and 
the grades of his promotion declared. It was in this way he got 
the nickname of the little Corporal, which on later occasions 
proved so powerful a rallying word to his person and his cause. 
The story of his taking the musket from a soldier whom he found 
sleeping on guard, at night, and standing guard in his stead, 
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is not true; but it is highly characteristic of the regard in which 
he was held by his men, that they should fabricate such a story. 
On one occasion he fell in with an old Austrian major, marching 
with a detachment of prisoners, whom he accosted, incognito, 
and inquired how times were going with them. “Bad enough,’ 
said the old major, ‘‘ we are defeated constantly. They say the 
French have got some young fellow for a general, who pays no 
attention to the rules of war, as established among all well disci- 
plined armies, but attacks sometimes in the rear, sometimes in 
the night, leaves fortified posts behind him, and, in short, has 
so changed and confused the tactics we have been brought up to, 
that we shall have no chance till we learn his strange way of 
fighting.”? What was most falsely and preposterously said by a 
flatterer of Louis XIV. of the French under him, may be said 
with perfect truth of Napoleon’s French,—the number of their 
victories increased the number of their enemies, and the more 
their enemies multiplied, the more their victories augmented. 
Nothing prevented the republican army’s marching to Vienna, 
but the follies of that many-headed monster, the Directory. If 
not arrested in his career of triumphs, Bonaparte, the citizen, 
would have planted the tricoloured standard on the walls of 
Schenbrun, instead of the Emperor Napoleon: and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what, in that case, would have been the effect 
on his future annals and alliances. No Austrian princess might 
then have marred his fortunes, no nobility have worshipped 
his person, no crowned heads have maddened his passions. 

His negotiations were as rapid and energetic as his battles; 
and like them, always commanded by himself in person. At the 
conferences of Udine, when Cobentzel rejected his terms, and 
threatened him with the accession of Russia to the reinforce- 
ment of Austria, he coolly rose from his seat, and taking up a 
favourite porcelain candlestick of Count Cobentzel’s from the 
tea equipage on the table, “So,” said he, “the truce is broken, 
and hostilities renewed. Now, mind, before the end of the au- 
tumn, I will break the Austrian empire to pieces as I do this 
candlestick ;”’? and he dashed it to atoms. The conference broke 
up, all amazement: but the next day preliminaries of peace were 
signed, by which Austria was shorn of some of her most im- 
portant possessions. As the amanuensis was reducing the treaty 
to writing, he put down, “the Emperor of Germany acknow- 
ledges the French republic—” “Strike that out,’’ said Bona- 
parte, ‘the French republic is as clear as the noonday sun; he 
must be blind who does not own it.”’ 

The liberation of La Fayette and his companions in the dun- 
geons of Olmutz, Latour Maubourg and Bureau de Pusy, was 
effected by one of Bonaparte’s negotiations. Bourrienne pub- 
lishes the reports made by the Marquis of Chastellar, commis- 
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sioned to examine into the state of their confinement, which ex- 
hibit, what the world does not need, accumulated evidence of 
the barbarous and disgusting treatment of such unhappy beings 
as happen to become obnoxious to the paternal government of 
Austria. The gallant Ypsilanti, among the first maftyrs to the 
cause of liberty in Greece, after being fitst encouraged by the 
Emperor Alexander, whom he served as an aid, and in whose 
service he lost an arm, then abandoned by him, and entrap- 
ped into an Austrian dungeon, has fallen a victim to the cruel- 
ties of that abominable government, since La Fayette fortunately 
escaped its fangs, through Bonaparte’s powerful interposition. 
They continued for some years after on friendly terms. La Fay- 
ette was offered by the First Consul a place in the senate when 
that body was created; but, as is well known, he declined and 
resisted all advances towards arbitrary establishments, and has 
lived to enjoy his noble consistency after the emperor and em- 
pire have crumbled into dust. 

Bourrienne fills many pages with mystification on a certain 
parallel between Alexander, Cesar, and Bonaparte, which ap- 
peared during the consulate, and as Bourrienne attempts to show, 
by way of paving the way to the throne. It was written by Fon- 
tanes. We have not space for any speculation that does not per- 
tain immediately to the character of the individual whose bust 
is set before the reader. Alexander was born a king, and had 
Aristotle for his tutor. Cesar hardly began his career till about the 
time of life when Napoleon’s glittering zodiac was run through. 
To compare Cromwell’s small scale of operations with his, is to 
liken the skirmish at Cropredy bridge to the battle of Auster- 
litz, the capture of Bristol to that of Moscow. Frederick the 
Great, whom it is common to compare with Bonaparte and to 
prefer, was so deficient in physical courage, that at his first bat- 
tle, that of Molwitz, the Prussian cavalry flying at the first 
charge of the Austrian, Frederick made off, and did not stop 
for thirty miles, when he was informed that Marshal Schwerin 
had gained the victory, which he thereupon returned to claim. 
Such is the testimony of his friend Voltaire. Frederick was 
often, we may say, mostly, defeated. Napoleon seldom, if ever, 
but at Leipsic and Waterloo. Frederick’s vast advantage, the 
tower of his strength, was, that his father was a monarch. But 
compared with the vivid dawn of Napoleon’s renown in the 
campaigns of Italy, and its consummate close in that of France, 
the most masterly and celebrated achievements of the Prussian 
dwindle away. If Bonaparte had been what is called legitimate, 
the present age would do the justice to his talents which pos- 
terity will award. We have had the pleasure to hear General 
Bernard’s description of his conduct on the disastrous day of 
Waterloo, which was a series of the most brilliant successes, 
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with inferior numbers, and under many disadvantages, till the 
arrival of the Prussians; and we may refer to General Foy’s 
history for confirmation of this assertion. The intelligence of 
the arrival of the Prussians was announced by General Bernard 
to the Emperor, who was standing with Marshal Soult, and re- 
ceived it with the most perfect composure. No effort of soldier- 
ship was left untried by him to save the day, to make the most 
of his remaining troops, whose ammunition was nearly spent, 
to rally the fugitives and encourage the fighting, exposing his 
person in the hottest of the action, giving his orders with entire 
self-possession, sending several messengers to Marshal Grouchy, 
and prescribing the course of his retreat. The men near his per- 
son were falling so fast, the enemies adyancing were so nigh, 
that some of the generals about the Emperor, regardless of their 
own fate, were in tears at the dreadful risks he ran of death or 

ture. It was then that Jerome Bonaparte, who had throughout 
the day fought valiantly, said, what no doubt Napoleon thought, 
‘¢ Here ought to perish all who bear the name of Bonaparte.”’ 

General Clarke, since. Duke of Feltre, and a peer of France, 
charged by the Directory to visit the army of Italy and report 
privately to the war department the characters of the principal 
officers,—which errand alienated him from the Commander-in- 
chief,—wrote, that 


** He has shown himself worthy of the glorious post assigned to him. He is 
the man of the republic. The fate of Italy has several times depended on his 
sagacious combinations. There are none here who do not consider him a man of 
genius, as he really is. He is feared, loved and respected in Italy. All the little 
contrivances of intrigue vanish before his penetration. He has a great ascendant 
over the individuals who compose the republican army, because he divines or 
conceives at once their views and characters, and skilfully directs them to the 
most useful end. A sound judgment and luminous ideas enable him to distin- 
guish true from false. His glance is sure, his resolutions are followed up with 
energy and vigour. His self-possession in the hottest Sones is as remark- 
able as his t quickness in changing plans when unforeseen exigencies re- 
quire it. His method of execution is skilful and well calculated. Bonaparte may 
successfully fulfil more than one vocation, for his superior talents and informa- 
tion afford him the means of doing so. & consider him well affected to the re- 
public, and without other ambition than that of preserving the glory he has got. 
It would be a mistake to re him as the man of any party. He belongs neither 
to the royalists, who calumniate him, nor to the anarchists, who do not like him. 
The Constitution is his guide. Rallying to that,and to the Directory who uphold 
it, I believe that he will always be ul and never formidable to his country. 
Do not suppose that I write with enthusiasm. I write calmly, influenced by no 
interest but that of acquainting you with the truth. Bonaparte will be placed 
by posterity in the ranks of the greatest men. As respects probity, he is too 
c of his reputation, too indifferent to minor matters, to concern himself 
about wealth. He talks too openly against knaves, and pursues them too se- 
verely, not to be above their recriminations. He is not without faults, however. 
He does not spare his men enough, and does not always speak with individuals 
of the army who approach him, in as measured terms as becomes his character. 
He is some times harsh, impatient, hasty or imperious. Frequently he exacts 
hard things hardly, and his manner of commanding what might be well done, 
prevents suggestions for doing it by better means than his own.” 
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This secret letter, which the subject of it knew nothing of 
till long after it was written, was worth a dukedom to the author 
of it, according to Bourrienne, among whose favourites General 
Clarke does not appear to rank. 

Disinterestedness, or at least, contempt for money, is a cha- 
racteristic of Bonaparte, stated by Clarke and vouched by Bour- 
rienne. He left Italy, not absolutely needy, for he was no spend- 
thrift, and his lawful emoluments enabled him to save something, 
but without ever, in the midst of illicit gains, having soiled his 
palms with a particle of ill got wealth or spoil. Millions were — 
pressed on his acceptance from various quarters, and he might 
have accepted immense sums without complaint, if he had not 
been fastidious and exemplary ; but he returned to France with- 
out more than a hundred thousand crowns as his property. It 
was supposed that the nation would vote him some reward ; the 
Council of Five Hundred had indeed drafted a law for giving 
him the estate of Chambord, and a fine residence in Paris. But 
the Directory opposed, and his friends declined it. He lived 
modestly on his moderate means, which he invested in the pur- 
chase of Malmaison, in his wife’s name. In this place we may 
add, that he also returned from Egypt poorer than he went 
there. Bourrienne declares, that he was most shamefully calum- 
niated in letters written after his departure from Egypt, which 
were intercepted and published by the English. Not choosing 
to make use of the army-chest, he often drew on his agent in 
Genoa for funds to support himself. ‘‘I attest,’’ adds his secre- 
tary, ‘‘ that I never knew him touch any thing beyond his pay, 
and it is an incontestable fact that he returned poorer than he 
went.”’ He was never even accused of peculation. He was in- 
flexible in his administration, hated frauds,-and never failed to 
pursue them with unrelenting severity. All the stories of his 
wealth are contradicted; and we know that his whole property, 
left with his brother Joseph, when he went to Egypt, did not 
exceed sixty thousand dollars. Mvaritia pecuni# quam nemo 
sapiens concupivit, said Sallust, before the days of Bacon and 
Marlborough. 

Another and yet more important principle of his early au- 


thority, was the morality and decorum which his example in- 


culcated. Italy, the land of sculptors, statuaries, architects and 
painters, is covered with the monuments of illicit love, Virgil’s 
Venerisque monimenta nefandi, more pernicious than illicit 
gain. The effeminate and lascivious manners of that fine but de- 
generate country, instead of being encouraged, as they are said 
to be, by the Austrian, the Sardinian, and the Neapolitan go- 
vernments, as alternatives for political inquiry and masculine 
pursuits, were discountenanced by the influence of the young 
commander, who was the husband of one wife, and suffered no 
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cavaliere servente near her person. The example of Bonaparte, 
and that of Eugene Beauharnois, when afterwards resident at 
Milan as viceroy. of Italy, taught husbands and wives to live to- 
gether, and children to be brought up to other sentiments than 
irregular sexual intercourse and all its fatal consequences. Ita- 
lians learned to feel that they have a common country and a 
common cause, nobler destinies than romantic amours, living 
dissolute lives in theatres and bagnios, dying dishonoured deaths 
in monasteries or caverns. Later travellers bear testimony to this 
improvement in the Italian character, which is as remarkable as 
the granite avenue of the Simplon, or the splendid revival of 
the cathedral at Milan. May. it be further developed and in- 
vigorated ! till it break the images of the tyrannical proconsul- 
ates by which Italy is partitioned and oppressed—till it erect 
from their ruins one great Italian nation, abounding in the most 
glorious and ennobling recollections, regions, and faculties of 
national happiness and power! The condition of Greece, though 
not what the liberal might desire, is yet infinitely advanced from 
Turkish colonies, Why should not Rome and Italy also enjoy 
the genius of the age? 

Bonaparte’s return from Italy was a triumphal procession all 
the way to Paris. The leaders of all parties sought him, but he 
avoided them all. The people were eager to see him. The 
streets were crowded to get a sight of him; but he showed 
himself nowhere. The expulsion of Carnot leaving a vacancy 
in the Institute, the place was conferred on him, and he put on 
their dress. Barras, replying to his address to the Directory, 
said that Nature had exhausted all her stores to create him. Tal- 
leyrand, the minister of foreign affairs, and many others, gave 
him large entertainments; but he went as seldom, and staid as 
little as possible. At one of these assemblies, Madame de Stael 
resolved on a tilt with the conqueror of Italy, asked him, in the 
midst of a large listening circle, whom he considered the great- 
est of women, dead or living; he smiled and answered, she who 
has had the most children. 

Notwithstanding M. de Bourrienne’s laboured argument, it 
is evident that Nelson would not have destroyed the French 
fleet at the Nile, if Admiral Bruix had obeyed Bonaparte’s or- 
ders to withdraw within the port, and not suffer an attack at 
Abouqyr. On Bonaparte’s return from Egypt, the French ships 
would have been inevitably captured by the English, which 
more than once had them in sight, if Gantheaune the naval com- 
mander had not been overruled by Bonaparte as to the course 
to steer. Nothing but the General’s novel, bold, and masterly 
navigation, saved him from ending the voyage, and probably 
his career, as a prisoner in England. 

“4 When I contemplate,” says Bourrienne, “ the numberless dangers he escaped 
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in so many enterprises, the perils he faced, the chances he ran, I readily com- 
prehend how people credit luck. But having long studied this man of destiny, 
I am convinced, that what was called his fortune was in truth his genius, his 
good luck the result of his | psp sagacity, his calculations quick as light- 
ning, the simultaneousness of his action with his thought, and of his conviction 
that boldness is often wisdom. If on our voyage from Alexandria to Frejus he 
had not commanded another than the ‘ordinary way, if he had not again over- 
ruled the admiral in refusing to put into Ajaccio, and end the voyage in Italy, all 
contrary to the judgment of Gantheaune, should we have overcome the difficul- 
ties sown broad cast throughout the passage ? probably not : and was it all the 
effect of accident ? Certainly not.” 

During this perilous navigation, Bonaparte amused part of the 
time by playing chess, of which he was not very fond, being 
but a third rate player, and vingt et un, which was his favourite 
game of cards, at which he would play tricks, and be very much 
pleased at their success. On the voyage out on board the Ori- 
ent, which vessel contained two thousand souls, he delighted to 
discourse frequently with Monge and Berthollet ; these conver- 
sations turning commonly on chemistry, on mathematics, or re- 
ligion. General Caffarelli, whose conversation, seasoned with 
facts, was at once lively, sensible, and sprightly, was also one 
of those with whom he chatted most freely. Whatever friend- 
ship he testified for Berthollet, it was easy to see that he pre- 
ferred Monge, because the latter, endowed with a warm imagi- 
nation, without having precisely religious principles, yet had a 
sort of propensity towards religious ideas, which harmonized 
with the ideas of Bonaparte: whereas Berthollet’s cold fancy, 
his mind constantly bent on analysis and abstractions, inclined 
to materialism, which was always supremely disagreeable to the 
General. Sometimes he conversed with Admiral Bruix, almost 
always to inform himself of the various nautical manceuvres ; 
and nothing astonished the Admiral so much as the sagacity of 
his questions. One of his greatest enjoyments was to designate, 
after dinner, three or four persons of a side, to sustain and com- 
bat any given proposition, during which discussions the General 
would study their capacities, in order to know how to employ 
them on fit occasions. He always gave out the theme himself, 
generally a religious question, politics, or strategy: once it was 
whether the planets are inhabited ; another time, the age of the 
world ; a third the question of its destruction, by water or fire ; 
a fourth the truth or falsity of presentiments, and the,interpre- 
tation of dreams, which last was suggested by recollections of 
Joseph’s dream in Egypt. 

On a long voyage, with so many people on board, accidents 
were inevitable : some of the men fell overboard. And it was 
curious to see how anxious he was for the life of one man, who 
destroyed thousands in battle. As soon as ever a man was in 
the water, the General had no rest till he was saved. The ship 
must be forthwith put about, and he betrayed the liveliest unea- 
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siness for the rescue of the poor fellow. Bourrienne was always 
ordered to reward largely the seamen most active in saving him. 
One dark night a splash was heard as if some one had fallen 
overboard. Bonaparte gave orders that the ship should be in- 
stantly put about, and every exertion made to snatch the victim 
from the jaws of death. After great efforts and multiplied con- 
trivances, they succeeded at last in fishing up—a quarter of beef. 
*‘ Never mind,” said Bonaparte, “reward the sailors just as 
if it was a human being, as it might have been, when those fine 
fellows would not have shown less zeal and courage.” 

The Christian world was long abused with false and absurd 
accounts of Bonaparte’s infidelity, of his even turning Turk to 


suit his purposes in Egypt. 

**It has been published,” says Bourrienne, “that he took part in the religi 
exercises of the Mussulmans. It is not so. When the usual rites were perform- 
ed, the Turks invited the General to assist, which he did, as a spectator, 
the presence of their new master appearing to gratify them. But it never en- 
tered his head to direct any ceremony, which would have been preposterous. 
He conformed to established usage. He neither studied nor repeated any ve 
of the Koran. How could any one conceive that Bonaparte ever inclined to 
admit the anti-social doctrine of fatalism, the licentiousness of polygamy, or 
the absurdities of the Koran ? As Commander-in-chief, he had other things to 
heed. The outward worship which policy made it his duty to assist at, was for 
him, as for all who accompanied him, no morc than curious novelties and Eastern 

He always, with great address, made the most of Mussulman stupi- 
y : but he never set his foot in a mosque, nor ever but once, (when there 
was reason for it,) wore a Mussulman dress. His religious tolerance was the 
consequence of his philosophical spirit. Undoubtedly he felt and dis- 
ene ene eee as he or A eee — git 
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ions as established by men, and every where as a powerful means of 
All that he said of Mahomet, Islamism, and the Koran, in presence 
of the Turkish grandees, he laughed at himself: desiring, however, that it 
might be translated into harmonious metre, or fine Arabian prose, thereby to 
conciliate the good will of the inhabitants. Walter Scott embellishes his ro- 
mance of the ridiculous farce of the Ichral chamber of the pyramid, 
with conversations supposed to be held by the General with muphtis and imams, 
and says that he was on the point of embracing Islamism. All that Sir Walter 
Scott says in this particular of religion, is extremely silly, unworthy of serious 
refutation. Bonaparte never entered a mosque from any other motive than cu- 
riosity. So absurd an assertion may find place in a novel, or serve to disparage 
the French nation, but should be cast away from history.” 


The 18th Brumaire, (November, ) 1799, when Bonaparte ex- 
pelled the Directory, dissolved the Council of Five Hundred, 
and established his Consulate, was the crisis and great political 
event of his momentous existence. His arrival in France from 
Egypt, was hailed by almost universal acclamation and delight. 
The health laws, which applied with full force to his case, were 
suspended, as it were, by a resort to first principles, by unanimous 
vote of the nation ; and he was not only suffered, but weleomed 
to land with all his companions and their effects, from regions 
infected with the plague, in a country extremely apprehensive 
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of its introduction by sea. His progress from Frejus to Paris, 
like that on his return from Italy, was again a triumphal proces- 
sion. His proceedings in the capital, sometimes called intrigues, 
nothing more than acquiescence in the urgent solicitations of 
all parties, that he should assume the executive functions. On 
the day and in the action of overthrowing the actual government, 
no doubt there was considerable resistance by the members at 
St. Cloud, and hesitation on his part in a new conflict, not en- 
gaged on a field of battle: and he was greatly indebted to the 
energy, activity, decision and eloquence of his brother Lucien, 
and the grenadier alacrity of Murat and Lannes, for the success 
of the undertaking. When all was accomplished, and he return- 
ed to his small house in Paris, harassed and exhausted by so 
much contest and tribulation of a kind to which he was not ac- 
customed, Bourrienne says that having retired to his chamber, 
where his wife was in bed, trembling with anxiety for the re- 
sult, after quieting her fears, and telling her to go to sleep, he 
remarked to Bourrienne, ‘‘ Well, did’nt I speak a great deal of 
nonsense? I’d rather address soldiers than lawyers. The fellows 
frightened me. I want practice for deliberative assemblies : how- 
ever, it will come in time.”’ 

“ Doubtiess,”’ says Bourrienne, “the lawfulness of the measures 
of that day may be denied: the vigour exercised was beyond 
the law.’? But who will venture to assert that their immediate 
results are not to be regarded as great blessings for France? To 
deny that, would betray total ignorance of the wretched condi- 
tion of all branches of the administration at that deplorable 
epoch. On the second day of the Consulate, when a courier was 
to be sent to inform General Championnet of it, who command- 
ed the army of Italy, not twelve hundred francs could be found 
in the treasury,—not enough to defray the courier’s expenses. 
Hard words may be used—representation overthrown, constitu- 
tion violated, military tyranny, usurpation by an upstart sol- 
dier,—but the fact nevertheless stands unquestionable, that 
France greeted Bonaparte’s advent to the consular power, as a 
providential interposition to save the country. The voice of 
the people, of all parties, was nearly unanimous. No one cen- 
sured him, or regretted the Directory, except themselves. Mo- 
reau, the most eminent and popular man of the republic, after 
Bonaparte, performed an humble duty, under his direction, by 
standing jailor over the refractory Directors, at the Luxembourg 
palace. In fact, the hero of Hohenlinden was at Paris an indo- 
lent and inefficient person at all times. Bernadotte, perhaps, after 
Moreau, the most formidable of those to be conciliated by Bona- 
parte, a man of great energy and character, was not an opponent, 
though not a partisan. ‘‘ Moreau,” said Bonaparte, “is a soft 
and harmless creature, hut Bernadotte has Moor’s blood in him, 
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—he must be looked after.” In retort, Bernadotte used to say, 
‘¢ Yes, I own I’m a Gascon, but Bonaparte is more of a Gascon 
than I am.” Corsica is said to have been originally settled by a 
colony of Lacedemonians: adverting to which circumstance, we 
should rather say, that he had Spartan blood in his veins. We 
need not stop to speculate on the curious circumstance, that Ber- 
nadotte seems destined to die a king, notwithstanding Bona- 
parte’s death in banishment and prison ; but we cannot withhold 
from the reader a single passage in a letter from Bernadotte, 
crown prince of Sweden, to the Emperor Napoleon, after their 
open alienation, in which the former writes, ‘*‘ Whatever may 
be said to you, Sire, I entreat you to believe that I am entirely 
devoted to your person, not only by the force of former con- 
nexions, but likewise by an affection which is unalterable.” 
Public opinion was soon settled throughout France by the ame- 
liorations which followed the Consular government; acts of ad- 
hesion poured in from all the departments. The law of hostages, 
which oppressed the persons of two hundred thousand citizens, 
the intolerant laws against the clergy, which bore upon the con- 
sciences of much larger numbers, were repealed; the people 
were restored to their freedom and their religion. Every day, 
by acts of justice and moderation, the errors of former adminis- 
trations were repaired, and the prosperity of the country con- 
solidated. La Vendée was pacified: the chieftains of the civil 
commotions then submitted; among the rest Bourmont, who 
now commands the French expedition against Algiers; and the 
famous George, who was captured by General Brune. Louis 
the XVIIIth, seeing the country recovered from anarchy and 
reinstated in its power, sent Hyde de Neuville and Dandigné to 
request Bonaparte to restore what he called Ads throne, to which 
the First Consul replied, that they must not think of re-esta- 
blishing the throne of the Bourbons ; that they could not get to 
it without marching over five hundred thousand dead bodies. 
Adhering to our design of sketching the man, not the history 
of the great transactions of his time, and never introducing the 
latter but as conducive to the former, we shall not follow him 
through the various stages of elevation from consul to emperor, 
or France through her successive enlargement from the Rhine 
and the Pyrennees to the Tagus and the Elbe. The rise and fall 
of Napoleon, as political events, are not our subject. The great 
principle of his life, the key to his otherwise inexplicable and 
inconsistent conduct, the impulse of all his actions, was the de- 
sire of fame, the hope to live in future ages, to be admired in 
remote regions and distant generations; and this principle was 
governed by another, which was, to take his impulse and senti- 
ments from the mass of his countrymen, to adopt and follow 
out, not to give the lead. He considered his government, con- 
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sular and imperial, a prolonged dictatorship. He used to say, 
that he wanted thirty years to complete his plans. “ At one time, 
therefore,” says Bourrienne, without seeming to be aware of 
the argument it involves, “ he was all for representative govern- 
ment, and often told me that he wished to date its era from his 
ascendant.”’ At a later period he used to say that he intended 
to establish his family at the head of a great empire, and to be 
himself the head of the oldest dynasty of Europe. He was a 
republican till there were scarcely any republicans left; a con- 
sular dictator, when all France summoned him to that authority, 
and urged him through its various stages, from a mere elective 
chief magistrate, for a short term of years, to a consul for life, 
with power to appoint his successor ; the emperor of a republic, 
at first, chosen by the votes of four millions of citizens, of a 
most absolute government afterwards, and finally of a liberal 
monarchy ; in all these changes and tendencies following the 
prevailing opinion of the time. Perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter for him if he had made his own judgment the standard of all 
others; for Tacitus, whom he studied, might have taught him, 
that nothing in this world is so unstable and fluctuating as the 
public opinion of power not sustzined by its own strength. Mi- 
hil rerum mortalium tam instabile ac fluxum est, quam 
fama potentiz non sua vi nixe. 

Sufficient attention is not paid by those who consider the child 
of the revolution, the man of destiny, the emperor of liberal 
ideas, and the author of the continental system, to the revolu- 
tions of opinion which succeeded each other and controlled him. 
In 1796 republicanism was in the full tide; in 1799 it was ebb- 
ing. The active, intelligent, and influential were, however, for 
the most part, still republicans, and many of them enthusiastic 
republicans. Bonaparte gave himself up to their sympathies and 
views with cordial co-operation. Bourrienne publishes the pri- 
vate lists that were made in the outset of the consulate, of per- 
sons to be nominated to office; curious as well as characteris- 
tic revelations; which prove beyond question, that a single and 
steady eye was kept by the First Consul on the merits of the 
men, without favouritism, influence or prejudice. To have pass- 
ed through the revolution with courage and moderation, ser- 
vices, talents, good characters, were the best if not only titles 
to his confidence and passports to promotion. Of all qualifica- 
tions, that which he most regarded was stern integrity; and he 
was seldom imposed upon. Cambaceres being made consul, it 
was necessary to fill his place of chief justice. Abrial was se- 
lected, who has since died a peer of France. On handing him 
the commission, ‘* Citizen Abrial,’’ said the First Consul, “I do 
not know you; but they tell me you are the most honest man of 
the magistracy: wherefore I appoint you minister of justice.”’ 
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He was also exceedingly anxious for talents in those he appoint- 
ed, talents for business, not talking. Rogues and fools stood no 
chance with him, babblers least of all. He often said, ‘‘ Let us 
have men with more head and less tongue.” 

As the emigrants resettled themselves in France, and the re- 
volutionists cooled in their republican ardour, the First Consul’s 
tendency to arbitrary power waxed stronger. He was propelled 
by the parasites and sycophants who surrounded him, who 
dreaded the press, deliberative assemblies, and popular senti- 
ment. Bourrienne, who was removed, before the empire, from 
being about the person of his old friend, and therefore before 
the worst sycophancy was practised, says, that, even in his time, 
the truth seldom was allowed to reach the First Consul, and, at 
any rate, so adulterated as to be of no avail. It was considered 
the part of a good courtier to represent public opinion, not as 
it was, but as he might be supposed to wish it: thus incessant 
stimulus was applied to his ambition. The crouching nobility 
and the grovelling Jacobins vied in fomenting it. But even their 
adulation might have been ineffectual, without the much grosser, 
as well as the more powerful doses, administered by the poten- 
tates of Europe and their cabinets, superadded to the almost un- 
intermitting wars which they waged, all consolidating and in- 
creasing his power, as they enfeebled and reduced theirs. Infi- 
nite pains have been gtaken to show that Napoleon was the 
aggressor in these wars, that they were his ruling passion, and 
that peace was impossible while he ruled. No doubt such vic- 
tories as Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wagram, 
were calculated to give a taste for battle and a thirst for conquest. 
But, it is certain, that immediately after the pacification with 
Austria, which soon followed his accession to the government 
of France, all his sincerest endeavours were put in activity to 
effectuate peace with England, which was prevented only by the 
imputed illegitimacy of his authority, and the inferred instabi- 
lity of it. He offered peace on the terms afterwards ratified at 
Amiens. Bourrienne gives the correspondence between Talley- 
rand and Grenville, which, in every line, proves the moderation 
of the French conditions. Indeed, it is most obvious, that Bo- 
naparte’s personal policy at that time was peace, which was, if 
not indispensable, at any rate all-important to his own ambition, 
if he had any separate from the welfare of France. It is equally 
clear that the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, with all its vast 
consequences to Christendom, was not his work. Thenceforward 
coalition succeeded coalition, as he demolished one after another, 
till nearly every capital in Europe was made to feel the tremen- 
dous warfare, which at last rolled back from the frozen fastnesses 
of Asiatic Russia upon the capital of France, sweeping the con- 
queror himself from Paris to the extremity of the globe. If this 
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was the occasion, we might show, that in no one of these strug- 
gles was Napoleon the aggressor ; that even in the seeming in- 
fatuation of annexing Holland and the Hanse towns to France, 
erecting the new kingdom of Westphalia, and —ee ae to 
bestow Spain on his brothers, he was provoked, if not justified, 
to reaction, by some unjust or unwise movement of his enemies. 
They were born to govern. He was not. He was the offspring 
of anarchy. Their function was to destroy it. On these grounds 
the strife was perpetually renewed, and he constantly triumphed 
over the leagues of kings, till the people of oppressed countries, 
roused to redress the wrongs they suffered, as much or more 
from their native oppressors than from foreign force, were com- 
bined under false promises and deferred hopes, and succeeded 
in destroying the upstart dictator. 

Bourrienne’s personal knowledge ends before the empire be- 
gan: and, as we do not care to revise what he reports only at 
second hand, so we confess that we are happy to stop with re- 
publican France, before new races of nobles appeared to rival 
the old in subserviency, and marriages with princesses destroyed 
the love of the people. Then it was that the decline of Napoleon 
was sealed, in the adulation of the emperor of Russia, the con- 
nexion with the emperor of Austria, the flatteries and follies of 
all the crowned heads of Europe, (save England,) and their 
cabinets. Bourrienne, with characteristic indecency, says, that 
it was long a question whether the imperial handkerchief should 
be thrown at a Russian, an Austrian, or a Saxon princess. The 
kings of Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Etruria, were but 
satellites of his star: his constant allies in wars, the frequenters 
of his capitol, the guests at his table in peace. The kings of 
Spain, father and son, importuned his protection with the most 
abject humiliation, profiered him their crown, implored him to 
settle their unnatural strife. Charles begged for a refuge in 
France; Ferdinand for a niece of Bonaparte to marry, and 
would have abolished the Salique law, or committed any other 
offence to please his master. The princes of Germany, Italy, 
and Poland, were always at his feet, bareheaded, begging rem- 
nants of their territories, which they could not defend, or for 
permission to subsist by serving in his armies, to invade and ex- 
terminate one another. The greatest potentates were the great- 
est idolaters. Letters were written by them to Napoleon urging 
him to war and conquest, to extend the overgrown limits of his 
empire, to fetter all Europe by his continental system. The Em- 
peror Alexander was his declared admirer and thorough-going 
partisan. He wrote, offering to serve the Emperor Napoleon as 
an aid-de-camp, and learn the art of war under his command. 
The reason why his sister was not the empress of France, was 
that the Emperor of Austria put his daughter forward with such 
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eager surrender at the first hint of the honour, as to outstrip her 
rival in the race for it. These were the great exciters of his in- 
fatuation, the great causes of his downfal. Talleyrand and Fou- 
ché, Savary and Narbonne, the old nobility and the new, might 
have exhausted their incense, if that of the great monarchs of 
the continent had not contributed theirs, more fulsome and more 
inebriating. They were the parasites who clung with most dead- 
ly embrace to the Colossus. Their adulation, not their arms, 
was his ruin. They found Napoleon, in one of the attributes 
of princes, more princely than themselves. Cetera principibus 
statim adesse: UNUM INSATIABILITER parandum, prosperam 
sut memoriam, nam contempte famzx contemni virtutes. In 
that insatiable thirst of renown, which this great judge of man- 
kind considered the first quality of a prince, the upstart Empe- 
ror was greatly superior to them all. He was devoured by it. 
The last infirmity of noble minds absorbed all his thoughts and 
regulated all his actions. It supposes contradiction in his nature, 
to believe that he was insensible to liberal ideas, to men’s rights, 
to the lights and the propensity of his age. But he was the vic- 
tim of ambition. He fell a sacrifice to that infatuation, which 
overruling providence has bestowed as the means of preserving 
the simple and humble, from being the mere creatures of the 
gifted and aspiring. To this he yielded the wife of his bosom, 
whom he tenderly loved. To this are ascribable many of his 
arbitrary acts. 

In his youth he was affectionate, dutiful and grateful—* at- 
tached,’”’ says Bourrienne, “to his native country, and impatient 
at the thought of its conquest.’’? Through life he was a kind son 
and brother: when he differed with any of his family, ambition 
was the mischief maker : on the two great crises of his fate, his 
elevation in 1799 and his overthrow in 1815, all his brothers 
rallied to his cause with the truest devotion ; and the veneration 
of all his family proves, that they were not strangers to the best 
feelings of the heart. But in men raised and hurried forward as 
he was, the heart is obliged to yield. ‘‘ His passions,’’ Bour- 
rienne says, ‘‘ were all absorbed in love for France and for 
fame.”? His imagination was continually burning with the idea 
of rendering France great, prosperous and powerful,—the queen 
of nations, and himself the monarch of such a queen. He fore- 
saw his name indissolubly attached to his beloved France, and 
heard it repeated in the remotest ages throughout the four quar- 
ters of the globe. In all his actions, the present was subordinate 
to the future. In all his achievements, he asked himself, “ What 
will France say of this? How will posterity regard it?”’ 

Perhaps we have softened, certainly abridged, the disparage- 
ment of Bourrienne; for it may all be put in one word—ambi- 
tion, vitium propius virtuti. Bourrienne’s study is to show 
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how it led him on through a long train of unworthy actions, to 
despotism and downfal. He says that Napoleon used to declare, 
that friendship was but a name; that men are moved by two le- 
vers, fear and interest; that he loved nobody, not even his own 
brothers, except perhaps Joseph, and him more from habit than 
affection, or Duroc, because his dry, cold, inflexible humour 
was pleasing to him. ‘‘ Let the women snivel,’’ he would say, 
‘¢ that is their business;—but no sensibility for me.”? Yet we 
shall see that Bourrienne’s own likeness of him exhibits some 
very tender features; what he represents him to have mention- 
ed as the motives of mankind, are no others than Aristotle, Ba- 
con, and La Rochefoucauld had mentioned before him ; he burst 
into tears at the sight of his favourite Lannes mortally wounded ; 
his last interview with Duroc, also hurt to death, was more af- 
fecting to Napoleon than to that philosophic warrior ; his lively 
attachment to his wife is the theme of Bourrienne’s frequent re- 
cital, and he said himself, that he loved his son as dearly as ever 
father loved a child. Joseph, to whom he was always warmly 
attached, says that his nature was affectionate and kind; and as 
proof of it, that he never, through all the rough scenes of his 
command as general, consul, or emperor, withheld his clemency 
from any object brought home to his indulgence; but that he 
was constrained to harden himself against a too indulgent tem- 
per, and the incessant contrivances of those having access to 
him to take advantage of it, whom he was bound to keep under, 
to hinder their prevailing over the weaknesses of his friendship. 
Of this category was M. de Bourrienne, as his treacherous ten 
volumes abundantly testify,—for he was not in Napoleon’s un- 
reserved confidence. His mother, wife, brothers, sisters, Duroc, 
Menneval, all those who were, always declared the kindness of 
his feelings. Joseph often told him, that he took more pains to 
affect anger and appear severe, than others did to seem amiable. 
In an unpublished letter to his brother Joseph, written just after 
landing, on his return from Egypt, he pours out his heart in 
this warm strain,—‘*‘ I expect.to keep my house, which I will 
never relinquish. I have but just enough to live on. You and 
your friendship are very dear to me. Nothing would be want- 
ing to make a misanthrope of me but to lose you, to find you 
abandon me. Adieu, my only friend: towards you I have never 
been unjust, nor should you ever be so towards me.”’ 

The passion for glory, exasperated by that for children, which 
seems to have begun at least as early as the letter written just 
after the victory of Arcola, goaded him into divorce from a wo- 
man who had shared his humblest as his highest fortunes, al- 
ways with the best affection. We are no apologists for this cruel, 
unwise and unfortunate sacrifice to ambition. Yet we may be 
allowed to observe, that Josephine and her children were always 
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treated with munificent, it may be said, almost unabated bene- 
volence. Henry the Eighth, first Protector of the Faith, di- 
voreced several wives, and beheaded them afterwards. During 
his reign, seventy-two thousand persons are said to have died 
by public execution. In all Napoleon’s power, the number of 
such victims was very small. Fifty-four thousand /ettres de 
cachet were enforced during the mild administration of Cardi- 
nal Fleury, upon the single ground of the bull unigenitus, 
which altogether made less sensation probably than the banish- 
ment of Madame de Stael alone by Napoleon. 

His generosity to the vanquished was aever failing. When 
Melas was taken at Marengo, and Mack at Ulm, and on all such 
occasions, he lavished the most delicate attentions on his cap- 
tives. Bourrienne assures his readers, that these consolations 
were not the result of dissembled pride or ostentatious magna- 
nimity, but of unaffected sympathy. Napoleon was often heard 
by him to say, how miserable a man must be the day after losing 
a battle. He charmed the Emperor Paul, and detached through 
his instrumentality, Russia from the English alliance, by caus- 
ing several thousand Russian prisoners to be completely equip- 
ped in new dresses, and sent home without exchange or equiva- 
lent. He never failed to visit the ground after a battle, to suc- 
cour the wounded. And on several occasions, he sent baskets of 
money into the hospitals, causing a piece of gold to be laid on 
the pillows of all those who were disabled. No man was ever 
more free from the torment of envy, that mark of mediocrity, 
so bitter to all who suffer it. Although great enmity and es- 
trangement had taken place between him and Kleber, yet his 
assassination, Bourrienne says, affected Bonaparte with poig- 
nant regret, because in the death of that able commander he 
saw the loss of Egypt to France, as it proved to be. In leaving 
Kleber to command there, he overcame a strong aversion; but 
deeming him the worthiest of it, Bonaparte was not a man, adds 
Bourrienne, to sacrifice the public good to personal resentment. 
When informed of Moreau’s greatest triumph, the victory of 
Hohenlinden, the First Consul was transported with joy at the 
success of his most formidable rival, because, as Bourrienne 
says again, he saw in that success the prosperity and peace of 
France. He made Macdonald, another opponent, a marshal, 
and endowed him with a dukedom, on the field, taking him by 
the hand and thanking him, in presence of all the army, for his 
glorious conduct at the battle of Wagram. Nor was he ever 
known to reproach or censure an unfortunate commander. After 
the battle of Waterloo, he never was heard to utter a complaint 
of any one. 

The most skilful painters and sculptors exhausted their art in 
fixing on canyass, or developing in marble, the features of this 
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extraordinary man; and most of them got the outline of his 
face: yet it may be said, that there is not a portrait of him-per- 
fectly like. His prominent skull, superb forehead, pale and 
lengthened face, with its thoughtful expression, might be de- 
picted. But the mobility of his look was beyond the reach of 
imitation. It corresponded to his will with the quickness of 
lightning, starting from his lively and piercing eyes at the same 
instant, now mild, now stern, now terrible, now winning. He 
seemed to have a face for each thought that agitated his soul. 
He had handsome hands, and thought a deal of them; taking 
particular care of. them, and sometimes as he spoke looking at 
them with complacency. He had also pretensions to fine teeth, 
but not with such good reason as to handsome hands. When 
walking at his ease he stooped a little, and carried his hands 
crossed behind his back. He frequently raised the right shoulder 
by an involuntary movement, and at the same time moved his 
mouth from right to left, which, without knowing that they were 
muscular, might be taken for convulsive movements. His mo- 
tions in general indicated great abstraction, and a sort of gather- 
ing up of the mind when he was meditating great concerns. It 
was often after exercise that he would dictate his most import- 
ant notes. He was indefatigable on horseback, and would walk 
sometimes five or six hours together, without seeming sensi- 
ble of it. Just before the battle of Wagram, he spent sixty 
hours of three succeeding days in the saddle, part of the time in 
a drenching rain, and riding incredible distances to superintend 
his arrangements. During the term of his robust health, he was 
insensible to weather, exposing himself at all seasons without 
the least regard to it. The day Soult’s army marched in pursuit 
of Moore was one of those February storms of snow, rain and 
sleet, which are common in Spain, and the road lay through 
mountain gorges, where the force of the tempest was almost 
irresistible. In order to encourage his troops, the Emperor put 
himself on foot, at the head of the front column, and walked 
the whole day, making head against the pelting weather. The 
night before the battle of Jena, the artillery of Lannes’s divi- 
sion got jammed in a narrow part of the road, and without great 
immediate exertions, would have been lost for the approaching 
battle. The Emperor passed the whole night superintending its 
extrication, holding a torch to light the men as they hauled out 
the guns with ropes. 

Such fatigues, and the great sobriety of his diet, gave him 
extraordinary facility of sleeping. We have been told by the 
officer who guarded his rest, that, after the battle of Wagram 
was ascertained to his satisfaction to be gained, but the cannon- 
ade was still going on, the Emperor, much exhausted, laid down 
and slept soundly amidst showers of cannen balls. He was also 
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asleep in the carriage, with Lannes and Bessieres, when the in- 
fernal machine exploded. It was his habit, when walking with 
any one, to take his arm and lean on it. He always, with unac- 
countable confidence, and no little dissatisfaction, foretold that 
he should be fat at forty; though he was extremely thin and 
temperate. He had a passion for bathing, and staid in the bath 
two hours habitually; during which time the newspapers or 
pamphlets were read to him, for he would know every thing 
that was going on. As he lay in the bath, he would turn the hot 
water cock and raise the temperature so high as to fill the room 
with vapour. He was always very sparing of food and drink, 
and the enemy of all sensual excesses. Thousands of absurd re- 
ports were circulated about his health, which gave him pain, 
such as that he had epileptic fits. They are all false; he enjoyed 
excellent health and sound sleep. He went to bed about twelve, 
and was called-up by Bourrienne at seven, when he would often 
beg to be indulged a little while longer. He generally slept se- 
ven hours of the four and twenty, dozing a few minutes in the 
afternoon. His standing orders were, to disturb him at night as 
little as possible,—never for good news, but always for bad. As 
- soon as he got up his valet shaved him and arranged his hair. 
While shaving he heard the newspapers read, beginning with 
the Moniteur, but he did not pay much attention to any except 
the English and German.’ He made his toilet with great care, 
and.was exceedingly cleanly. In his cabinet, before breakfast, 
he signed references of petitions and read the letters laid open 
on his table. At ten o’clock breakfast was announced, a very 
frugal meal. Almost every morning he ate fowl dressed with oil 
and onions, a modest repast, formerly called provincial pullet, 
but which the restaurateurs have since put in their bills of fare 
as Marengo puilet. He drank very little wine, always either 
Claret or Burgundy, preferring Burgundy. After breakfast and 
after dinner, he took a cup of coffee. It has been commonly 
thought that he drank a great deal of coffee: this is an error. 
When he sat up late at night, it was chocolate that he took as 
refreshment. Nor was he an immoderate snuff-taker. It is being 
very ignorant of his excessively nice and cleanly habits, to be- 
lieve what has been said of his keeping snuff in his waistcoat 
pockets, like Frederick the Great. 

He had two passions to excess, love of glory and of war ; was 
never gayer than in camp, or so morose as in leisure. In social 
relations he was what school-boys call a teazer, but his teazing 
was seldom sharp. Ill humour passed off from him like a cloud, 
exhaled in words. He was sparing of violent personalities, which 
he never exercised till he had ascertained the culpability of their 
object, at whom they were levelled with premeditated force, 
like the blows of a club, under which it was hard not to stagger, 
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On such occasions, he liked to have witnesses of the chastise- 
ment inflicted, which it was unpleasant and unusual to him to 
inflict alone. He entertained a perfect horror of the blood-thirsty 
men of the revolution, especially the regicides, (as they are call- 
ed who voted for the king’s execution,) whom he always called 
the king’s assassins, When, in the outset of his career, he had 
acquired property enough to buy a country house, writing to 
Bourrienne on the subject, he told him to be sure and not buy 
national domain, (as the French call the forfeited estates of the 
emigrants.) He would often say to Cambaceres, “When the 
Bourbons return I may escape, but you must be hanged.”’* This 
was a frequent joke of his at Cambaceres’s expense. When any 
thing unpleasant occurred, he would hum something not much 
like a tune; for he had no ear for music. Towards the latter 
end of his empire, he acquired some taste for it, and also for 
stag-hunting, probably rather because they were monarchical 
amusements than from.any fondness for them. He was always 
an awkward, though a bold and hard horseman. We have seen, 
that, during his education, he had no inclination for mere ac- 
complishments, in which he never was a proficient. He might 
be characterized, as to horsemanship, by one of the couplets of 
the Fairy Queen:— 
** But chiefly skill to ride seems a science 
Proper to gentle blood.” 

His studies were of a severer cast. During his youth, and in- 
deed most of his life, he was a stranger, not only to every kind of 
animal excess, but to nearly all that the world esteems pleasure. 
Exploits were his only enjoyment. His very repose of the body 
was exercise to the mind. Rest was no feast to him, and feasts 
no entertainment. When he was doing nothing, he would give 
his imagination play. If neither body nor fancy was in activity, 
he would listen to the discussion of important topics by eminent 
men, improving the information they imparted for use on great 
and proper occasions; for he had a talent for listening with per- 
fect attention. He was also a great talker as well as good listener. 

No one ever .valued time at a higher price, or employed it 
with more industry. He was altogether a stranger to that lassi- 
tude, which the French call ennwz, by a word that cannot be 
rendered into English, though we suffer from it more than they. 
Every moment of his time was occupied. Once visiting a 





* Cambaceres was a distinguished lawyer and excellent judge. We look for 
his Memoires with anxiety, not having the Emperor’s antipathy to regicides, 
which was founded on Alexander’s very absurd notion that kings are only an- 
swerable to their maker, not tg mankind. Cambaceres considered good govern- 
ment impossible without good dinners. His delight and glory were in his table, 
to hear that Paris and indeed Europe extolled it. A dinner which united all suf- 
frages was a great victory for him 
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school, Napoleon said to the pupils, ‘* Young gentlemen, every 
hour of time lost is a chance of future wretchedness.’’ At school, 
at college, in the field, in the cabinet, in the closet, even in the 
bath, he was engaged in the means of advancement, studying 
how to acquire that renown which now fills the world. His 
was a life of prose, as may be said, adverting to its severe, la- 
borious, self-denying pursuits; which may be thus explained, 
in the hard but delightful poetry of Spenser ; 
*‘ Whoso in pomp and proud estate, quoth she 

Does swim, and bathes himself in courtly bliss, 

Does waste his days in dark obscurity 

And in oblivion ever buried is : 

Where ease abounds it’s eath to do amiss; 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 

Behaves with cares, cannot so easily miss. 

Abroad in arms, at home in studious kind 

Who seeks with painful toil shall honour soonest find.” 

He remained but a very short time at table; and so severe, if 
not salutary, was his regimen, that it was one of his maxims, 
that who ever dines at all eats too much. Another of his rules 
was, to do one thing at a time; and his power of abstraction, 
of giving himself up entirely to the one thing in hand, was sui- 


prising. He was so far an optimist, as to make it a rule to be 


content with doing the best we can; ‘‘ It would be divine,”’ he 
said, ** to do as well as we wish.” During the discussions of the 
Code, which has set all nations to revising their laws, and will 
immortalize his name more than his conquests, he never failed 
to attend every meeting, and to take an earnest share in the de- 
liberation. ‘The commission was composed of Portalis, Merlin, 
and Tronchet, presided by Cambaceres. Its sittings lasted five 
and even six hours at a time. The First Consul took such an 
interest in the construction of this noble. column of his much 
cherished glory, that, in order to renew the subject in the even- 
ing, he often kept several of the members of the council of state 
to dine with him. It was in these grave and learned conversa- 
tions that Bourrienne says he most admired the incredible ver- 
satility of his genius, the superior instinct ‘by which he saw at 
once the real point of any question, concerning matters of which 
he might well be ignorant, his marvellous knowledge of man- 
kind, and of the science of governing them,—in short, of every 
thing necessary to unite and rule men as a nation. 

e have heard a very distinguished general, who served with 
him in many of his campaigns and battles, from Marengo to 
Waterloo, declare, with most eloquent enthusiasm, that it was 
impossible to appreciate his ascendancy in battle without wit- 
nessing it; his tranquillity, his quicknegs, his execution, were 
superhuman—he was like an inspired being. His genius, skill 
and experience, attained to such a pitch, that he more than once 
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told his officers before a battle, on what spot, precisely, the 
enemy would choose to engage. The captures of Malta and Ulm 
were so incredible as to give rise to strong impressions of their 
being effected by corruption, whereas they were entirely owing 
to the force and address of his generalship. Before a battle, he 
paid less attention to what was to be done in the event of gain- 
ing than of losing it. 

He did not like play, and it was always tiresome when he sat 
down to a card table, at any of his circles. On the contrary, when 
he walked about, chatting with those present, every one was 
pleased, because he would address a great many. But he pre- 
ferred conversing with the scientific men, especially those who 
had been with him in Egypt. Yet it was not so much in a draw- 
ing-room as at the head of his troops, that it was necessary to 
see him in order to have a high idea of his eminence. Uniform 
became him better than court-dresses ; “ and I have understood,’’ 
says Bourrienne, ‘‘ that the first time he put one on, he wore his 
black stock with it.” 

We have already mentioned his being a great talker. No one 
discoursed more agreeably or in a manner more truly attractive. 
His conversation easily turned to gay subjects ; he was fond of 
raillery, but never treated merely futile things. He was so given 
to discussion, that it was easy to get his greatest secrets from 
him when animated by it. Sometimes of an evening, he was 
amused by chatting of presentiments and ghosts. Bourrienne 
publishes a long and curious story which he told extempora- 
neously, with such suitable action and tones as to impart quite 
a dramatic effect to it on his audience. His narratives abounded 
in originality and the charms of eloquence, fine illustrations, 
elevated thoughts,—sometimes, in the ardour of speech, invo- 
luntary indiscretions respecting his secret intentions. In good 
humour, his common caresses were little slaps, with the fore 
and middle finger, or gently pinching the tip of the ear. In chat 
with his intimates, he used to say, you are a ninny, booby, ass, 
simpleton, blockhead, fool, which six words of good natured 
negation made up his whole repertory. They never were ap- 
plied in earnest, but merely to signify an amiable and friendly 
contradiction. He had no faith in medicine, which he consider- 
ed an art merely conjectural ; and his opinion concerning it was 
fixed and irrevocable. Nothing short of demonstrable or mathe- 
matical truth would do for his strong powers of -reasoning. His 
memory was not tenacious of words or dates, but prodigious for 
facts and places. In council he tolerated and encouraged, Bour- 
rienne says excited, the utmost freedom of opinion and debate ; 
for, though steadfast to his own judgment, he wished to be en- 
lightened by others. When he assumed the consulate, he had 
been so much absent in Italy and Egypt, that he knew hardly 
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any body, or any thing of civil administration. ‘‘ But it is in- 
conceivable,” Bourrienne says, ‘‘ how, within a couple of years, 
his genius accommodated itself to legislative and political con- 
cerns.”” 

Bourrienne also says, that he had no liking for poetry or 
belles lettres; and that he admired only the mysterious flights 
of Ossian or the lofty fancies of Corneille. In this M. de Bour- 
rienne is evidently wrong. No doubt Bonaparte’s tastes were 
more with proficiency in the exact sciences, which he prefer- 
red to mere literature. The works of Laplace, Monge, Four- 
croy, Berthollet, and Cuvier, were more to his mind than those 
of Chenier, Ducis, or Le Mercier, or Madame de Stael; and 
after twenty-five, he had not much time to bestow on light 
reading; yet Bourrienne’s ten volumes abound with proofs of 
the variety of books of all sorts he found time to read; and his 
own literary performances demonstrate beyond question, that 
he was very far from being insensible to the enchantment of 
poetry or the euphony of style. He worshipped Corneille to 
such a degree, that once, after seeing Cinna performed, he said, 
if Corneille had lived in his day, he would make him prime 
minister; not for his verses, but his strong sense, his profound 
knowledge of the human heart, his able politics. Bourrienne 
sneers at his saying afterwards at St. Helena, that he would have 
made Corneille a prince; ‘‘ That,”’ says he, ‘‘ was after the em- 
pire; he was but First Consul when he said he would make him 
only prime minister. ”’ 

When young, he was enthusiastically fond of Rousseau and 
perfectly familiar with his works. He wrote a history of the 
revolution in Corsica, which the Abbé Raynal appreciated so 
highly, that he sent it to Mirabeau in order to induce him to 
invite the young author to Paris. His Supper at Beaucaire, is 

ublished by Bourrienne himself. His Essay on the Art of 
appiness, preserved by Talleyrand from the author’s modest 
attempt to destroy it, has lately been printed and extensively 
circulated. The library he ordered for his Egyptian expedition, 
of which Bourrienne gives the list, as made out by Bonaparte, 
shows that the poets were among his favourite books. His love- 
letters, of which we have furnished a sample, betray no want 
of poetical style; and his proclamations, bulletins, orders of the 
day, and other similar productions, are models of that vivid, 
abrupt and peculiar eloquence, which bespeaks poetical train- 
ing, while it goes straight to the marrow of the bones. 
ourrienne, who never lets go an opportunity of discrediting 
his patron, repeats the hacknied reproach of his bulletins—that 
they are false. To lie like a bulletin became a proverb. But Na- 
poleon’s bulletins were designed for effect, for effect in distant 
places and on persons at a distance, to encourage other armies 
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than that under his immediate command, to intimidate his ene- 
mies, to rouse the French every where and their allies to spirit- 
ed exertions. Without poctical embellishments they would not 
have answered their purpose ; and we have never known or 
read of reports of great battles which are, or that can be strictly 
correct. On Napoleon’s scale of operations it was impossible. 
Voltaire praises Herodotus as the father of history, because he 
does not lie always. It is at the same time characteristic of Bo- 
naparte, and of the age in which commerce has taken the place 
of chivalry, that he was very much alive to the prices of the pub- 
lic stocks, as indicative of that judgment of the mass to which 
he always paid attention. Owing to accidental and momentary 
circumstances, the news of a great fall in the funds came to an- 
noy him in the midst of rejoicing for the victory of Austerlitz. 
So true it is, to great men as well as others, that ni/ est ab omni 
parte beatum. As Americans, we should say, that the greatest 
failure of his sagacity, was in rejecting Fulton’s proffer of the 
steamboat in 1801; by which he lost the certain means of over- 
coming the British fleet, and invading, if not subduing, his most 
constant and unconquerable enemy. With steam navigation, he 
might have landed in England and Ireland those armies which 
he led to Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, Madrid, and Lisbon; if so, 
why not to London? 

Napoleon’s habit was to lean very far back in the chair, so as 
to endanger his falling over, and to cut the arm of it to pieces 
with a penknife, while sitting in council. He wrote so very bad 
a hand, that Bourrienne says he took special pains, as he had 
to decipher it, to make him plenty of good pens. He required 
attendants and officers, who could comprehend and convey his 
orders without obliging him to repeat them. The decision na- 
tural to him, and the absolute authority awarded to him, would 
render his manner sometimes very sudden and his speech abrupt; 
but when he studied to please, never was mortal more caressing 
or captivating. He was not habitually polite to women, to whom 
he often said disagreeable things; as, ‘‘ Heavens, how red your 
arms are ;’’ or, ‘‘ What a shocking head-dress that is, —who toss- 
ed it together in that way?” or, “ Your dress is very dirty,—do 
you never change it? I’ve seen you in that one twenty times.”’ 
He frequently concerned himself with his wife’s toilet, whose 
taste was so exquisite as to render him somewhat fastidious 
about that of other ladies. In the early part of the consulate, he 
complained several times of the bare bosoms then in fashion. 
Then it was elegance he encouraged, at later period, show, but 
decorum at all times. On this part of M. de Bourrienne’s ac- 
count, we must remark, that it was part of Bonaparte’s policy 

to restore elegant women to the social rank and influence of 
which the revolution had deprived them; at the same time he 
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was careful to prevent their resuming the vicious and scandalous 
supremacy which disgraced the reigns of several of the French 
monarchs, or the political power which the last queen arrogat- 
ed. That disgraceful state of things was extremely offensive in 
France. The revolutionists, whose good will he had to cultivate, 
considered the court mistresses, as they truly were, main causes 
of the revolution; and all parties would have been offended at 
any appearance of return to their dissolute reign. Accordingly, 
the court of the First Consul was much more decorous than for- 
mer courts, and he took care that it should be so. He was fond 
of strolling in the gardens of Malmaison; and one of his great 
enjoyments in the country, was to see tall, well made females, 
dressed in white, under the shade of fine trees. He disliked 
women in coloured dresses. Fat women were very disagreeable 
to,him, and pregnant women he could not endure. He rarely 
had them invited to his dinners and entertainments. The sound 
of bells enchanted him. He would stop as he walked, and lis- 
ten to them with the utmost delight. They reminded him of 
his earliest schoolboy days, and then would he say, ‘‘I was so 
happy-”’. He could not bear to recede. In small things as in 
great, his mind once, made up was unalterable. He was neither 
malignant’nor vindictive, nor naturally sanguinary. Apart from 
politics, he was amiable, kind, accessible ; fond of children, 
which is-rarely the case with a bad man; and in private life, it 
is not too much to say of him, that he was good natured and 
indulgent to human frailties. Like other men, he altered with 
time; we must discriminate between the schoolboy, general, 
consul, and emperor. Among his singular habits was, that of 
sitting half down on every table within his reach; in which 
position, swinging his legs and shaking the table, Bourrienne 
says, he would lean on his shoulder and dictate despatches. His 
ideas of religion were vague, says Bourrienne. Reason, he told 
him once, “ Reason keeps me incredulous as to many things; 
but the impressions of infancy, and the inspirations of early 
youth, throw me into uncertainty.”’ He was very fond of talk- 
ing of religion. He yielded freely as to all that could be proved, 
but would not listen to materialism. One fine night at sea, sur- 
rounded by persons debating that afflictive dogma, Bonaparte, 
raising his hand towards heaven, and surveying the stars, said 
to them, ‘‘It is in vain to talk, gentlemen, who made all that ?”’ 
He was entirely tolerant for all religions, and could not con- 
ceive of persecuting religious conviction. To this account of his 
religion by Bourrienne, it is proper to add, that he received-the 

offices, and no doubt enjoyed the consolations of religion in his 

last illness, and preparatory to his death. Wasted by disease, 
tormented by vexatious indignities, watched by sharpsighted 
keepers, eager to catch a word of remorse, or even a sigh of 
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self-reproach, nothing of the kind was overheard, or their ma- 
ligning registers would have had it down, and the wings of 
the winds would have carried it throughout the world. 

The death of the Duke d’Enghien deserves separate and par- 
ticular consideration. It is what Bourrienne calls the indelible 
stain on the character of Napoleon. It is that impeachment, we 
venture to assert, of which, although the present age has said 
the most, posterity will think the least. The execution of the 
prisoners, and poisoning of the sick, at Jaffa, both of which are 
justified by Bourrienne, will figure much more on the page of 
history. 

At St. Helena, where great exertions were made by some of 
the fallen Emperor’s followers to prevail on him to say some- 
thing forme the death of the Bourbon prince, which he 
treated with ineffable and inflexible disdain, neither persuasion 
nor agony ever surprising from him the slightest acknowledg- 
ment, much less remorse—he declared, that the Count d’ Artois 
had sixty spies in France, plotting his death and the overthrow 
of his government. The Marquis of Riviére, the Prince of Po- 
lignac, George, and the rest of that league, were arrested about 
a month before the Duke d’Enghien ; and their arrest caused his. 
His father, the Duke of Bourbon, was in London. George and 
his companions were clandestinely landed on the French coast, 
from an English public ship, with weapons and large sums of 
money about them. At this time, almost every day some con- 
spiracy was detected to destroy the First Consul, whose govern- 
ment was fast restoring France to prosperity and power. Several 
atrocious attempts to assassinate him were discovered—no less 
than five within two years; and Mr. Fox, prime minister of 
England, advised him of another. Drake, Spencer Smith, Muz- 
zey, and other English agents, not to mention the instruments 
of other governments, were scattered throughout the continent, 
provided with ample means, to revolutionize France. Fauche- 
Borel—the Bourbon agent, who, by the immense bribes offered 
through him by the Prince of Condé (grandfather of the Duke 
d’Enghien) to Pichegru, succeeded in debauching that com- 
mander from his country, against which he committed treason 
while at the head of its armies—Fauche-Borel was employed to 
reconcile Pichegru and Moreau, the latter being the great rally- 
ing point of the conspiracy. The sculptor Ceracchi, with his as- 
sociates, General Arena, the painter Topinau, Lebrun, and Damer- 
ville, whose plan was to kill the First Consul at the opera, were 
executed. Two months after, the infernal machine exploded, from. 
which he was saved merely by his own presence of mind, the 
hold driving of his coachman, and the fleetness of the horses. 

Just at this era of conspiracies to assassinate the man whose 

government rendered France formidable abroad and prosperous 
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at home, all the French emigrants in English pay, of whom 
d’Enghien was one, were ordered to assemble in or near the 
Dutchy of Baden, on the confines of France, where he resided, 
at Ettenheim, about fifteen miles from Strasbourg. The arrange- 
ment was supposed to be, that whenever the emissaries in France 
succeeded in raising commotions, the emigrants, and among them 
the princes, the most enterprising of whom was the Duke d’Eng- 
hien, should invade the French territories from their convenient 
location near at hand. 

On the other hand, the French, exasperated at these incessant 
attempts upon their prosperity, were vehement in cries of in- 
dignation and vengeance. Addresses poured in from all quar- 
ters, congratulating the First Consul on his escape from such 
inhuman assailants, and urging him to turn a deaf ear to for- 
bearance or clemency, and to inflict condign punishment on the 
assassins, who, through his person, aimed daggers at theirecoun- 
try. Fouché, not yet minister of police, but volunteering his 
pre-eminent talents, experience and zeal in that department, 
wrote to the First Consul to take care, ‘‘for the air,’’ said he, 
‘¢ is full of poignards.”’ 

In this ferment of feelings, roused by the unquestionable ex- 
istence of most atrocious designs, suspicion was fastened on the 
Duke d’Enghien, by a train of circumstances which led to his 
unfortunate execution. Two of the inferior followers of George, 
on private, ‘séparate examination, confessed, that a gentleman 
was in the habit of calling on George, whom they did not know, 
but described in such a manner as to induce a strong belief that 
it must be the Duke d’Enghien. He was about thirty-five years 
of age, always well dressed, and must be a distinguished per- 
sonage, because George never failed to go to the front door to 
receive him ; when introduced, every one, including Prince Po- 
lignac and the Marquis of Riviere, remained standing, without 
ever taking a seat in his presence ; he and George were closeted 
together whenever he came; and George always waited on him 
to the front door again, when he went away. This description, 
indicating beyond doubt a person of rank, did not suit the Count 
d’ Artois, or either of his sons, but answered for the Duke d’Eng- 
hien. His father was in London. The conspirators arrested were 
landed from an English cutter. He was landed just beyond the 
French boundary, surrounded by emigrants in English pay. He 
was of an enterprising and intrepid: haracter. 

At a special council of state, co vened for investigating this 
subject, where Fouché attended by particular invitation, not be- 
ing a member, but having displayed superior talent as well as 
zeal in tracing the conspiracy, the chief justice, Regnier, acting 
minister of police, read a report on the state of things within 
the country, and Talleyrand, minister of foreign affairs, another 
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report, on the state of things without the country, connected 
with the conspiracy. Talleyrand’s report closed with a propo- 
sition to seize the Duke d’Enghien at Ettenheim, and bring 
him by force into France, for examination. The object was to 
confront him with the two followers of George, and ascertain 
whether he was the mysterious personage in the habit of calling 
on him, as before mentioned. At this time, Pichegru’s being in 
France was unknown ; he was supposed to be in London, where 
he had been. 

The proposition to violate the neutral territory of Baden, and 
forcibly carry off the object of suspicion, was warmly contested 
by Cambaceres, then second consul, (whose forthcoming posthu- 
mous memoirs will shed great light on this transaction, ) but, be- 
ing put to vote, was affirmed by the council of state. The First 
Consul, who did not know the Duke d’Enghien, by either name 
or character, and was less than any one given to fancies or sus- 
picions, left the whole management of this affair to those to 
whose department it belonged. Such was his practice on all oc- 
casions. ‘*Gentlemen,’’—Bourrienne says he would declare in 
council, where the discussions were perfectly free, —“ Gentlemen, 
I am here under your tuition: take care to set me right, as I 
shall act on your information and impulse. Wo be to him that 
misleads me.”’ 

In consideration of the zeal and intelligence displayed by 
Fouché in this affair, of which the chief justice Regnier, acting 
minister of police, was censurably uninformed, the prosecution 
of it was confided to Fouché, who requested that Réal might be 
appointed to assist him. Réal, in order to insure accurate infor- 
mation, went himself to the first inspector of gendarmerie, and 
explained to him personally the orders of government, that 
a judicious officer should be selected and sent to Ettenheim, 
charged to collect precise and unquestionable information on the 
spot. This officer, full of the prepossession that the Duke d’Eng- 
hien must be the person in question, repaired to the spot, and 
there confirmed his prejudgment by ascertaining, as he reported 
on his return, that the Duke led a mysterious life, associated 
with emigrants, whose expenses he defrayed, and was often ab- 
sent for ten days at a time, without its being known where he 
was gone. As it afterwards appeared, these occasional absences 
were on shooting excursions, in Germany; but connected with 
the fact of his frequently going into France, to visit the theatre 
at Strasbourg, they were set down to the journeys he was sup- 
posed to make to Paris, when, as was thought, he had the inter- 
views with George, of which the confessions gave an account. 
On the report of the officer sent to ascertain, who reported against 
a’Enghien, he was ordered to be seized, which was effected by 
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Generals Ordener and Caulaincourt, and taken to the castle of 
Vincennes, near Paris. 

The question then for the First Consul’s decision was not, as 
Bourrienne states it, with many odious surmises, whether the 
prisoner should be executed, but whether he should be tried by 
a military tribunal. Bourrienne was no longer near the person 
of the First Consul. All his revelations are hearsays. The Duke 
of Rovigo’s account is the most particular and authentic that has 
siaiek The explanations of the Duke d’Alberg and Baron 
Massias, are but remote and argumentative. The memoirs of 
Cambaceres, as we have said, will have very important bearings 
on this affair. We have not seen the Duke of Otranto’s memoirs, 
and do not know what he says: nor have we read M. Dupin’s 

amphlet, in which the case is professionally considered. Prince 

alleyrand’s memoirs will no doubt contain whatever may be 
his apology. The letter he addressed to the king concerning it, 
remains unknown to the public. And all the documents con- 
nected with this proceeding have disappeared from the public 
archives, which Savary says were in the custody and power of 
Talleyrand, as secretary of that department. 

We can give assurance, on authority which cannot mistake 
—if wrong, it must be intentionally so, and we have been de- 
ceived ourselyes, which we cannot believe—that the idea of 
the death of the Duke d’Enghien never crossed the First Con- 
sul’s mind, till he was astonished and confounded by the tid- 
ings communicated to him by Savary of his execution. What- 
ever the precipitation of some of his ministers, or the intrigues 
of others may have designed; however his own ideas may 
have been surprised, his measures hurried, and the result en- 
chained, it is certain, unless we are grossly misinformed, (and 
if we are it is designedly,) that the sudden, violent and impoli- 
tic death of this victim of various untoward circumstances, was 
as unexpected and as unwelcome to him, at whose door it is laid 
as an unpardonable crime, as to any one living. 

The question was, not whether he should be put to death, but 
whether he should be put on his trial. Joseph, Josephine, Cam- 
baceres, Berthier, earnestly expostulated with the chief magis- 
trate against it. Talleyrand was for strong measures, He said 
he knew the Bourbons well, that they were insensible to every 
thing but fear. Joseph, who was living at Morfontaine, and tran- 
siently in town, on the 20th of March, the day the Duke d’Eng- 
hien was taken a prisoner to Paris, spoke to his brother in his 
behalf, warmly urging the defence of the grandson of the Prince 
of Condé, who, he reminded his brother, had seven times crown- 
ed him for as many distinctions gained at the Royal School of 
Autun; to which expostulation the First Consul’s reply affords 
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a curious proof of the state of his mind at the moment. His an- 
swer was given by declaiming the following passage from a 
speech of Cesar, in Corneille’s tragedy of Pompey:— 
** Votre zele est faux, si seul il redoutoit 

Ce que le monde entiér 4 pleins veux souhaitoit ; 

Et s’il vous a donné ces craintes trop subtiles, 

Qui m’otent tout le fruit de nos guerres civiles, 

Ou l’honneur seul m’engage, et que pour terminer 

Je ne veux que celui de vaincre et pardonner, 

Ou mes plus dangereux et plus grands adversaires, 

Si tot qu’ils sont vaincus, ne sont plus que mes freres ; 

Et mon ambition ne v’a qu’a les forcer, 

a dompté leur haine, a vivre et m’embrasser. 

Oh! combien d’allegresse une si triste guerre 

Aurait elle laissée dessus toute la terre, 

Si on voyoit marcher dessus un meme char, 

Vainqueurs de leur discorde et Pompée et Cesar.” 


The moral power of Bonaparte, as the Duke of Rovigo justly 
observes, was at that period in its utmost force and purity. The 
execution of a Bourbon prince, forcibly taken from neutral 
ground, would be the greatest shock that could be given to that 
power. No one was more sensible of this than Bonaparte him- 
self. He had a sovereign aversion for all those who voted the 
king’s death. He never liked Fouché, and constantly teazed 
Cambaceres, for their votes for his execution. It was a mere 
repetition of his frequent, though not ill-humoured reproach to 
Cambaceres, when he said to him, in reply to his defence of the 
Duke d’Enghien, you have become very sparing of the blood of 
the Bourbons. This was not said, as Bourrienne, who got it 
only by hearsay, represents it, in anger or argument, showing 
the First Consul’s inclination for such blood, but, on the con- 
trary, as meaning that he was much more careful of it than Cam- 
baceres, he (the First Consul) having none of the bloodshed of 
the revolution to answer for. His intention constantly was to 
pardon the Duke d’Enghien in any event. No order of any kind 
is known to haye issued from him to expedite even the trial, 
much less to despatch the Duke. The court was not packed, 
but was composed of the officers most convenient from their 
location. Its sessions were open. The customary forms were 
observed. Bonaparte contemplated a very different result from 
that which took place. In the first place, d’Enghien was to have 
been confronted with the two followers of George, and not put 
on his trial at all, unless he proved to be the suspected person. 
=: tried, and condemned, the First Consul was ready to pardon 

im. 

I repaired to Malmaison, says Savary, in order to inform the 
First Consul of what had taken place at Vincennes. He heard 
it with amazement, could not comprehend how judgment was 
pronounced before Réal’s arrival, who was to have first interro- 
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gated the accused, fixed on me his lynx eyes, and said, I can 
understand how the court decided on his confession: but that 
confession must have been obtained by proceeding to trial, which 
was not to have taken place till after M. Réal had interrogated 
him ona certain point, which it was important to clear up. Then 
he repeated, I cannot comprehend it; here is a crime with- 
out result. Réal’s interview with the First Consul succeeded 
that of General Savary; who was not aware till many years 
after, when informed by Count Réal, that the disclosures of 
George’s men led to the arrest of the Duke d’Enghien, and that 
he was not to have been put under trial, unless those men fixed 
him, on confrontation, to be the person they described as con- 
spiring with George. The reader may now be informed, if he 
has not already anticipated, that the mysterious personage sup- 
posed to be the Duke d’Enghien, proved to be _ eee Piche- 
gru; who was not taken till it was too late to rectify the error, 
—when taken persisted in refusing to answer any questions— 
and died by strangulation in prison. 

We have it in our power, from high authority, (that of a per- 
son not now in this country, ) to state, what the Duke of Rovigo 
was not aware of, the reason why the Duke d’Enghien suffered 
death without the sanction or knowledge of the First Consul. 
The prisoner, in extremity, asked to see the First Consul: 
which was not permitted ; but the judge advocate, Dantancourt, 
humanely suggested to him to write a letter; which was done, 
and the letter sent to Réal. During that eventful night, the First 
Consul had been called up five times, on the decival of as many 
messengers, with insignificant despatches. So often disturbed, he 
gave orders not to be’ called again, unless for very serious oc- 
casion. Réal sent the Duke d’Enghien’s letter to Malmaison 
by a private horseman of the gendarmerie, who, uninformed of 
its contents, gave no intimation that it required immediate atten- 
tion. It was laid on a table, where it remained unnoticed, till 
after the First Consul had deliberately risen and made his toilet 
as usual, without the least notion of its contents. In the mean- 
while, indeed before he got out of bed, the ill-starred writer of 
that neglected letter was shot. The interview between the First 
Consul and Réal, which immediately followed that between the 
First Consul and Savary, disclosed the deplorable cause, as Sa- 
vary’s prior tidings had revealed the catastrophe. 

Réal’s reception was that of aman who had been guilty of 
unpardonable negligence. He will, no doubt, at some proper 
time, submit his account to the world. But he knows that the 
Duke d’Enghien was not sacrificed to a tyrant’s passions, policy or 
fears; that the general agitation and very natural misunderstand- 
ing which his family and friends had occasioned throughout the 
capital and the council, the overzealous, perhaps treacherous 
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advice of some, the overactive, precipitate despatch of others, 
and one of those misadventures, which are so common in the 
affairs of this world, are the causes to which this disaster was 
owing. Once done, however, nulla retrorsum, never to recant, 
or apologize, or recede, was one of Bonaparte’s imperious max- 
ims. He felt the full force of the French proverb, that whoever 
excuses, accuses himself: and nothing would induce him to dis- 
own a deed done under his orders, though they were violated 
to his infinite injury and mortification in almost every stage of 
the proceeding. 

M. de Bourrienne conducts his reader throughout the empire, 
the first abdication of Napoleon, his resurrection from Elba, the 
government of one hundred days, and second downfal in 1815: 
but without, of course, any notice of his relegation at St. He- 
lena. During hardly any of this time, however, was he ever 
near the person of his hero; and his main reliance is on the de- 
tails which were derived through his own intimacy with Duroc 
and Rapp. We feel therefore neither inclination nor obligation 
to follow to the end. He exalts Talleyrand, Marmont, and Ber- 
nadotte; denounces Fouché, as thus far all the memoir writers 
have done; decries Davoust and Ney; joins in the universal 
homage rendered to the character of Macdonald ; and, above all, 
extols himself. Proffered the embassy to Switzerland with a 
dukedom, by the Emperor, both of which he refused—appointed 
by him postmaster-general, and continued in that office by the 
king, who also sent him on a mission to his old station at Ham- 
burgh—this distinguished member of the innumerable weather- 
cocks of the time, in spite of all the advantages of telling his own 
story, stands convicted of infidelities which have lost him the, 
confidence of all. It was so in the English revolution. It will 
be so always. Honesty is the best policy. The Richelieus and 
the Ferronays, who never faltered in their attachment to Louis, 
the Bertrands and the Rapps, who were equally constant in 
their adhesion to Napoleon, in good report and evil, by the sim- 
ple merit of consistent integrity, occupied places while they 
lived, and will shine in history hereafter, beyond the most bril- 
liant talents displayed without probity. So true it is, that the 
overruling providence which regulates this world, has decreed 
the affections pre-eminence over the understanding. 
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Asyr. IlI.—Q. Horatii Flacci Poemata. Textum, ad pres- 
tantissimas editiones recognitum, et precipua lectionis 
varietate nec non vv. dd. conjecturis instructum, prolego- 
menis et excursibus, varii argumenti, donavit, notisque 
perpetuis, patria lingua exaratis, et ad xstheticen, histo- 
riam, geographiam, mythologiam, archxologiam, remque 
botanicam spectantibus, tllustravit Carotus ANTHON, in 
Collegio Columbiano, Neo-Eboracensi, Litt. Grec. et Lat. 
nec non Geog. Antig. et Archzxol. Professor Jaiius. Novi 
Eboraci. Impensis G. & C. & H. Carvill. mpcccxxx. 8vo. 
pp. xcv. & 954. 


A critica edition of a classic author, elaborated in America, 
by an American, and for American cénsumption, is a new thing 
under the sun. The attention of our editors has hitherto been 
restricted to the preparation of mere school-books. We are glad, 
that an ascending step has at length been taken, and by a foot 
so sure and practised as Professor Anthon’s. The amount of la- 
bour, which has been expended on the work before us, must 
have been immense ; for we know how apt the superficial reader 
is to underrate the difficulty of performances, which he finds it 
so easy to skim over or neglect. The slow business of amassing 
fit materials ; the still more tedious process of comparison, selec- 
tion, and arrangement ; the exercise of tact and patience neces- 
sary to adjust the whole, without disproportion of the parts ; 
and last of all, the dimz dabor, without which a work of phi- 
lology or criticism is as unfit to see the light as an oration or a 
poem—all these are burdens, of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate the weight, without some snatches of experience. It is 
unfortunately true, however, that this long and intense applica- 
tion to such subjects, however necessary to the preparation of 
learned works, often injures them essentially, by occasioning a 
plethora of matter. Pope somewhere says (in prose) that one of 
the most indispensable qualifications of a good writer, is ‘ the 
power of rejecting his own thoughts.”’ No less important in an 
editor is the pm power of rejecting his materials. A 
man who, by the sweat of his brow, has hoarded up the stuff 
for a new book, is as reluctant to abandon any of his gains as 
Harpagon himself. It is sacrificing so much of his intellectual 
travail, as well as of his handy work. It will commonly be 
found, therefore, that the bias, in such cases, is to lose as little 
as possible. What will not stand in one place, is accommodated 
in another. What the text refuses, the appendix, notes, or pro- 
legomena, are forced to entertain. And if, after all this stuffing, 
there be yet a remnant, it is well if it dees net come forth by 
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piecemeal, in the pages of periodicals, or in the daily conversa- 
tion of the editor, either as ‘‘ gobbets raw”’ of undigested learn- 
ing, or in the milder form of a pedantic unction. The Germans 
are the cleverest book-makers in existence. They have now 
brought the art as near to perfection as we can hope to see it; 
yet even their march has been tediously progressive. Their 
earlier compilations are entirely spoiled by the defect which we 
have mentioned. Time and practice have taught them wisdom ; 
and we defy the rest of the world to show finer models of this 
valuable craft than have been produced in the laboratories of 
Géttingen and Leipzig. Such master-workmen as the younger 
Rosenmiiller, and a score of others whom we might enumerate, 
appear to have acquired the art of measuring with the eye, the 
vastest chaos of materials, and of determining, with unerring 
accuracy, how much shall be rejected altogether, how much 
boiled down into apothegm, how much sublimated into elo- 
quence, how much hammered into text, how much melted into 
commentary. With all this beforehand in the mind’s eye, they 
think nothing of the labour. With their habits of abstraction, 
and their sixteen hours of daily application, they can accomplish 
any thing. Elsewhere, this art, in its true form, is only nas- 
cent. In Germany, it has become a giant. 

Those who are at all familiar with our modus operandi, will 
readily believe, that we have said all this, rather because it came 
into our head, than because it is particularly apropos. We should 
be far indeed from intending any special application of terms in 
any way contemptuous to one whose character and talents place 
him far above the rank of a mere book-maker. Still we are 
afraid, that the “studium acerrimum,’’ to which Professor 
Anthon modestly pleads guilty in his preface, while it has emi- 
nently qualified him for his task, has also led him a few steps 
into the error we have ventured to condemn. The volume has 
too much the aspect of a book designed to say every thing that 
could be said; and in some passages, the solicitude to leave out 
nothing, has evidently given to the writer’s disquisitions, a hur- 
ried, desultory, and embarrassed character, detracting largely 
from their merits. In other cases, he betrays a fondness for 
generalities, a little ludicrous, and which would have been not 
a little burdensome, had it been more indulged. In several of 
the articles, which compose the prolegomena, not content with 
what was necessary to elucidate his author, he goes back to first 
principles, and overwhelms us with elaborate discussions of the 
thing ¢n genere, apart from its application to the subject. The 
places in which this solicitude to say all that can be said, is es- 
pecially betrayed, are the article on Metres, which the writer 
thinks it necessary to commence, by explaining ‘‘a few of the 
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leading principles of metre in general ;’’ page xliii*—and that 
on the manuscripts of Horace, at the close of which, after giv- 
ing all necessary information, he deems it not amiss to state 
some further facts ‘‘with regard to ancient MSS. generally ;”’ 
page Ixxi. Now we think this amiss. The facts, though in- 
teresting and important, are much more at home in their native 
nest, the Dictionnaire Bibliographique. Here, they are mere 
cuckoo’s eggs. Books of this kind are most agreeable, as well 
as useful, when the process of amputation and exclusion has 
been most severe. That nothing is lost by such a method, is 
most clear; for the same mind that is capable of pruning ably, 
is also capable of masterly condensation, so that all which might 
seem to be lost by the curtailment, may be saved by additional 
compactness of the parts. Every piece of composition is a po- 
rous substance, and the facility of diminishing its bulk depends 
upon the character of the operator’s mind. 

Another fault, and not the slightest that we have to mention, 
is some want of taste, or neglect of its suggestions, in the getting 
up of this edition. And of this opportunity we shall avail our- 
selves, to give our brethren of Nieuw-Amsterdam a friendly 
hint. There seems to be a jealous rivalry between New-York 
and Boston, with respect to school-books. We infer this from 
the fact, that large editions of some elementary books have been 
published in both cities, almost simultaneously. In this strife, 
the Bostonians have, on one important point, an unambiguous 
advantage. They print better. It has long been admitted, both 
in England and this country, that even ordinary school-books, 
of a handsome form, are cheaper, in the end, than those printed 
upon wrapping paper, in the style of almanacs. Gould’s Boston 
edition of Adams’s Latin Grammar, (parvula,nam exemploest, 
Sormica,) and Patterson’s New-York edition of the same work, 
may be safely taken, we presume, as samples of the respective 
styles; and a single glance, we think, would be sufficient to de- 
cide the question of expediency. But mere school-books are not 
the subject of our story. Here is a work which has, no doubt, 
been many years in preparation, and which lays claim to a 
higher character than any former cis-Atlantie publication in the 
same department. A better opportunity could not have occurred 
for retrieving the reputation of the New-York press. We are 
sorry to find that it has been suffered to escape. The finer copies, 


* We should have viewed these little matters in another light, had we been 
satisfied that the work before us was intended for a school-book. But coming as 
it does in such a questionable shape, we are left to conjecture, which conducts 
us toa different conclusion. We necd not say, that the same things which would 
be highly proper in a elass-book, may be absurd in a critical edition, and tice 
versa. 
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it is true, are quite respectable, but something more was wahted. 
The type, in the first part or volume, is, we suspect, none of the 
newest, and we are sure none of the finest, having the same 
plump, embonpoint appearance, so familiar to the readers of old 
books of Dutch divinity adorned with fleshy cherubim.* The 
latter half appears to have been wrought with other apparatus, 
and is better. But we are not satisfied, in this case, with mere 
decency of dress. A little decoration might have been forgiven. 
We are loath, that the first American attempt, of any note, in 
this branch of authorship, and one so successful and respectable 
withal, should come forth in any but the best apparel. 

One more criticism, on the score of taste, we must presume 
to offer, though with fear and trembling at the imminent deadly 
risk which we incur. For we can hardly escape being branded 
as inveterate hyper-critics, when we venture to object to the 
Latin article, with which the volume opens.. We do object to it, 
however, not only because it puts the English articles, which 
follow, out of countenance, but because it is little fitted to in- 
crease the reputation of the writer, or to recommend the book. 
This circumstance is not at all surprising, nor does it in the least 
detract from our preconceived opinion of Professor Anthon’s 
scholarship. In classical literature, public sentiment has justly 
ranked him very high; and in some quarters of that extensive 
field, he is probably without a rival. But, we fear, that the day 
has not arrived when an American, however learned as we count 
learning, ean with perfect safety come before the world, with 
Latin on his lips. We have heard men wonder, that so few, if 
any, of our ripest scholars, educated here, write Latin with 
facility and elegance. The reason is a plain one—because they 
never learned. Such as have tried the experiment, and only 
such, can fully understand how distinct the ability to read a 
foreign language is from the ability to write or speak it. The 
difference, indeed, is nothing more nor less than that between 
analysis and synthesis. The exercise given to the powers, in the 
two processes, is totally dissimilar, and the aid which they di- 
rectly give each other, very inconsiderable. A teacher, after 
thoroughly indoctrinating his disciple in the rules for translating 
and grammatically analyzing the best authors, can no more ex- 
pect him to compose correctly, without further discipline, than 
a watchmaker can require his apprentice to construct a watch, 
after learning merely to disjoin its parts adroitly. So long, there- 
fore, as our system of instruction continues as it is, we can only 


* What Grecian can help wishing, that. Mr. Dean had been supplied with 
some succedaneum for the Greek type employed in the Prolegomena? Its de- 
formity is aggravated by its contrast with the neatness of the small type in the 
notes. 
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expect our youth to do what they have learned to do, that is, to 
render equivalents in English, for the Greek and Latin which 
is laid before them. Before they can.express their own thoughts 
well in either, they must learn—we repeat it, they must learn. 
We have before* protested against this defect in the grammar- 
schools of America—a defect which does not terminate in the 
mere want of an accomplishment, but hangs as a weight upon our 
scholarship in more important points. We have scarcely seen or 
heard a sample of American latinity, exempt from solecisms. In 
some, of humble pretensions, (such as medical dissertations, &c.) 
there has been a mere conversion of terms, leaving the English 
idiom untouched. In others, the Latin has been unexceptionable, 
and the idiom of the detached parts sound, but the whole taken 
together has an English air. This, we cannot help thinking, is 
a just description of the specimen before us. The composition 
is elaborately and scrupulously correct, but the tout ensemble is 
not classical. It looks as if each clause had been wrought by it- 
self, and then soldered to its neighbours. There is a want of 
lubricity in the joints, and of that unity in the sentences, how- 
ever complicated and involved, which is the surest indication of 
a native, or a duly practised hand. In Cicero’s longest periods, 
there is an intertwining of the first and last and intermediate 
members, a system of wheels within wheels, harmonious and 
regular, though complex, that renders it impossible to sever 
them mechanically, without destroying their significancy. In 
English Latin, on the contrary, the style is coupé or staccato, 
the clauses are too independent of each other, and admit too 
readily of separation—and this too, in cases where the gram- 
matical and even the idiomatical correctness are above reproach. 
We would that this were otherwise, and are well persuaded, that 
a course of instruction, accommodated to the views we have ex- 
pressed, and designed to exercise the pupil in synthetical, as well 
as analytic, study, would richly repay the additional labour which 
might be bestowed upon it. On this point, we cheerfully adopt 
the language of Professor Anthon: Fazit Deus, ut ad saniora 
et feliciora consilia quamprimum veniamus ! 

The work now before us contains above a thousand pages, and 
consists of three principal parts—Prolegomena—Text—Com- 
mentary. ' 

The Prolegomena consist of eleven distinct articles, mostly 
very brief. The first, on the life of Horace, contains nothing, 
we believe, which was not before accessible, at least to scholars. 
The second, on the Tiburtine villa and the Sabine farm, relates 
to a question in topography, not very interesting, we apprehend, 


* See A. Q. R., No. XII. Art. III. 
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except to those half Horace-mad, like Dr. Douglas,” and is chiefly 
made up of extracts from Eustace and other travellers. The 
third section is composed of passages from the poet’s writings, 
in which he alludes to the events of his own life. The fourth, of 
passages from other ancient writers in which mention is made 
of Horace. The fifth contains Bentley’s chronological arrange- 
ment of the works of Horace, corrected according to the views 
of Vanderbourg. 

The sixth section is an elaborate exposure of the poet’s pla- 
giarisms, in which the cruel scrutiny is pushed ‘so far as to in- 
clude, not only entire passages derived from older writers, but 
even combinations of two words, which he is charged with steal- 
ing from Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Tyrteus, Callimachus, Simo- 
nides, Euripides, Sappho, ASschylus, and Epicharmus! Upon 
this exhibition of poetic frauds, we have three remarks to make. 
The first is, that the culprit is not fairly treated. Some of the 
parallelisms would never be called plagiarisms, except by one 
who was determined to discover all he could. For instance, what 
application of an epithet could be more natural to one familiar 
with the Greek mythology, than that which occurs in *‘ Eryei- 
na ridens?”’ Yet here we find it traced to the @rouperdys “Apeodi)n 
of the Iliad. Again, we shall as soon believe, that Shakspeare 
stole ‘*’Tis night,”’ from Virgil’s favourite ‘‘ nox erat,”’ as that 
Horace thought of Pindar’s yavxis aixds, when he wrote ‘dulci 
fistula.”” These instances of microscopic criticism sufficiently 
evince the tendency of such inquiries to disturb the balance of 
the soundest judgments upon little matters. Our next remark is, 
that such statements as the one in question, give us some insight 
into the vast difference between the Greek and Roman princi- 
ples of composition. The Greek drew from nature, and the Ro- 
man from the Greek. When the Greeks talk of style and taste, 
they refer to no ulterior models as standards of perfection, which 
evinces that they brought their resources from no foreign quar- 
ter. The Romans, in their direct as well as incidental reason- 
ings on rhetoric, say more about the eremplaria Greca than 
about first principles, and seem evidently to have looked upon 
approximation to the merits of their attic masters, as the high- 
est aim of their ambition. This sufficiently accounts for the raci- 
ness of the Greeks, and the comparative tameness of the Ro- 
mans, except in subjects upon which the latter drew immediately 
from nature. How different are Terence’s cold, though elegant, 
transfusions, from the vivid originality of Grecian farce, or the 
dull rant of Seneca, from the sublime extravagances of the At- 
tic buskin! And yet the strength and keenness of the Roman 
satirists distinctly prove, that the writers of that country be- 


* See the account of this strange character at p. xciii. 
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came imitators, not from defect of genius, but because the Greeks 
had been beforehand with them. Our third remark is, that some 
of the best poets have been arrant plagiarists, and some of their 
best things, mere stolen goods. Milton, Dryden, and particu- 
larly Pope, have immortalized a thousand good, but ill-dressed, 
thoughts of other men. The same good turn was done by Ho- 
race to a score of elder bards, and never without some very pal- 
pable improvement in the turn of the expression. Many of 
the best Greek writers display, in some degree at least, that 
neglect of mere verbal polish which is always a concomitant 
of true originality ; while their Roman copyists exhibit in per- 
fection, that exquisite correctness and refinement of exterior, 
which none but imitators can attain. 

The seventh article is an elaborate account of the metres used 
by Horace, in which the learned editor has wisely pre-supposed 
an acquaintance with the Greek, and derived his explanations 
from the principles of Greek versification. The eighth and ninth 
sections, on the manuscripts and editions of the works of Ho- 
race, contain a rapid but minute synopsis, highly interesting to 
the classical bibliographer. A curious explanation is here given of 
the way in which some various readings, that have puzzled the 
acutest critics, took their rise. It seems, that the ancient copy- 
ists emblazoned the first letter of each line, and for this reason 
passed it over when they wrote the others. As these blanks 
were sometimes negligently left in statu quo, subsequent copy- 
ists were thrown upon their own resources; and as scriveners 
have never, we believe, been eminent for taste or critical sagaci- 
ty, their conclusions were not, in every case, the most felicitous. 
Such is the account here given of the famous line in the first ode, 
in which me and ¢e have so long struggled for dominion: 


Me doctarum hederz premia frontium. 


All the labour spent upon this unimportant verse by Rutgers, 
Hare, et id genus omne, was occasioned, it appears, by some 
old amanuensis perversely leaving out the first letter of a word. 

The two earliest editions of the works of Horace are without 
date or printer’s name ; but are supposed to be about three hun- 
dred and sixty years of age. The one before us is probably not 
far from the sixth hundredth that has since appeared. The Glas- 
gow edition of 1744 is said to be immaculate, the sheets having 
been hung up in the college, with the offer of a premium for 
every mistake detected. The great folio edition of Basle con- 
tains the notes of forty commentators, and forms a striking con- 
trast, as to bulk, with Filon’s pigmy Horace printed at Paris, 
two years since, in 32mo, on type cut for the purpose by Didot, 
and said to be the smallest extant. 

The last preliminary article contains a list of the translations 
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of the works of Horace, which have yet appeared, chiefly ex- 
tracted from Dunlop. Some of our readers may be gratified to 
learn, that among the versions here recorded, are one in He- 
brew, four in Dutch, and three in Polish. ‘The former was oc- 
casioned by a wager, that a Roman poet could not be translated 
into Hebrew. Of the Polish versions, a sufficient specimen is 
furnished in the title of the latest,* in which we defy the unini- 
tiated to discover any vestige of the Poet’s name. ‘‘Odywy- 
brane z kiag roznych rymowym i Nierimowyn wierszem przez 
Kantorb. Symowskiego.”’ 

Professor Anthon’s diligence, in the adjustment of his text, 
deserves the highest praise. In this part of his work, he mani- 
fests an intimate acquaintance with the best editions, and the cri- 
tical opinions of the ablest editors. Nor are we much disposed to 
quarrel with him for withholding all conjectures of his own. 
With the exception of some moderate and sensible suggestions, 
as to punctuation, which seem to be original, he appears to have 
confined himself to an impartial estimate of former guesses. 
Bentley, of course, figures on every page; but we are pleased 
to see, that he is not permitted to indulge his mangling appe- 
tite so freely as at home. Some of his emendations, we are afraid, 
have been admitted, rather from personal respect, than on ac- 
count of their own merits; but on the whole, he has been treat- 
ed just as he deserved. If ever there was a mind that merited the 
epithet of anti-poetical (for unpoetical is quite too mild a word) 
it was that of this great leviathan in the ocean of verbal criti- 
cism.t Among all his conjectures, with which we have come 
in contact, we can scarcely recall one which, if it affects the 
sense at all, does not go to substitute bald prose for tolerable poe- 
try. And then to aggravate the evil, he isso prolific, so entirely 
inexhaustible, and withal so savage to his more good-natured 
predecessors and contemporaries, that he is quite intolerable. 
We mean in his own publications, where he riots in critical in- 
vective, and grammatical blood-thirstiness, with none to make 
him afraid. When we meet with him in a variorum commen- 
tary, where his dicta are.sparingly admitted, and tempered by a 
copious admixture of dissimilar materials, he can be borne, and 
may even be considered an agreeable companion. There isa ra- 
ciness and spirit in his observations, the absurd as well as the 
profound, which makes them far more savoury than the dry wis- 
dom of his compeers. Witness that sublime apostrophe in his 
comment on the passage, 


* Printed at Warsaw, in 1816. 

¢ Witness his mighty efforts to translate the sublimest flights of Milton into the 
dialect of pedagogues, a memento of his bad taste more lasting than all brass. 
and marble. 
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Forte per angustam tenuis vulpecula rimam 

Repserat in cumeram frumenti, pastaque rursus 

Ire foras pleno tendebat corpore frustra.® 
‘¢T appeal to your honour, ye hunters, farmers, and naturalists, 
can a fox eat corn?—M. Dacier,”? he continues, ‘who reads 
cameram, has with much good foresight provided his granary 
with poultry and pigeons. A pleasant and facetious conceit tru- 
ly! A frugal farmer to be sure, who lets his poultry into his 
barn, which must certainly be well covered against rain, if it is 
open to pigeons. But, it seems, this was a lean fox, that crept 
through a little hole. I should hardly believe it, though he were 
skin and bone. Reader, whoever thou art, if thou hast ever sa- 
luted Horace, even at the threshold, canst thou believe such ab- 
surdities of him ?”’ 

But, not to give Bentley too much of our notice, we assure 
the reader, that the various lections of a classic author, notwith- 
standing their apparent insipidity, may afford quite a fund of en- 
tertainment. With all due respect for the character of those who 
devote themselves to such researches, and with all due allow- 
ance for the actual value of the researches themselves, we must 
after all be allowed to smile, when we see grave scholars strain- 
ing at gnats, with so much zeal and energy. And in sober sad- 
ness, we should deprecate exceedingly the influence of such pur- 
suits, if pushed too far, upon the student’s mind. The invaluable 
power, or perhaps we should say, habit, of perceiving objects in 
their just proportions, must be gradually lost by such a process, 
unless freely interchanged, with different and more enlarged pur- 
suits. Happily for the world, this is frequently the case. In our 
own country, at least, it is not probable, that any noted scholar 
can be found, who has learned to disjoin words and things com- 

letely, and to exercise his faculties upon the lifeless form of 
anguage. In the old world, it is otherwise, as we are well as- 
sured by the vast heaps of difficiles nuge which make up a 
large proportion of our books of reference. In works more se- 
lect and popular, like that before us, though the extremest cases 
are not met with, we can see enough in the numerous citations, 
to convince us, that even powerful and cultivated minds may be 
brought by habit to a false perception of the magnitude of things, 
and expend upon trifles all the energies, which truth and nature 
would have consecrated to momentous interests. 

Let us open the volume now before us at a venture. Who 
would have supposed, that the sentence, 
eburna, dic age, cum lyra 


Maturet, in comtum Lacenz 
More comam religata nodum,t 





* Ep. 7. Lib. 1. v. 29—351 
t Od. 11. Lib. it. ¥, 22, 
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could have occasioned any throes of abortive criticism? Yet 
Bentley condemns comtum as irreconcilable with maturet, be- 
cause if she made haste, she could not stop to bind her hair with 
so much accuracy! He therefore, without ceremony, reads in- 
comtam, and for nodum—nodo. This grave objection is ap- 
proved by Diring, but disputed by Professor Anthon, who 
proves analogically from Macrobius, that maturo, meaning to 
make ripe, must, of course, when figuratively used, mean to do 
a thing with convenient speed, whence he infers, that Lyde 
might very well delay a moment to tie up her hair, before she 
obeyed the summons. The insatiable Bentley, having despatch- 
ed comtum, fastened on Lacenz, and asserting that there was 
no reason to think this fashion of tying the hair in a knot,-pecu- 
liar to the Spartan virgins, insisted on the substitution of Diane. 
This emendation is, of course, withstood most stoutly by succeed- 
ing commentators, and will, for aught we know, be alternately ex- 
tolled and scouted till the end of time. It is curious to observe 
the formidable array of champions sometimes exhibited in these 
textual tournaments. We can assure the reader, that there is 
some dignity, however latent, in a contest where such knights 
as Bentley, Scaliger, Fea, Gesner, Sanadon, Bos, Déring, Hein- 
sius, Lambinus, Wakefield, and the like, condescend to tilt. 

We have often been amused to observe the exquisite sensi- 
bility of taste which learned editors acquire, by a long appren- 
ticeship in verbal criticism. The English reader would be apt 
to stare at the frequency of rapturous eulogiums upon feats of 
emendation and conjecture, turning wholly upon single syllables 
and letters. ‘‘ Happy,” ‘‘ felicitous,”’ ‘‘ original,’’ and “elegant,’’ 
with other kindred epithets, are lavished in profusion upon lite- 
rary exploits, which, in ordinary eyes, appear rather abecedary. 
We mention these things in this place, not because we think 
Professor Anthon’s work particularly chargeable with this ex- 
cess of learning; but because the thing among us is compara- 
tively new, and some knowing readers of our own have had lit- 
tle opportunity of judging for themselves. At the same time, we 
repeat, that some of the annotations on the text are really both 
interesting and amusing. As a specimen of this class, we sub- 
join a note upon the last ode of the second book, containing the 
pedigree and fate of an elegant and spirited conjectural amend- 
ment, which appears to be a native of Hindostan. The subject 
of annotation is a phrase in the second stanza:— 

Non ego pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas 


Dilecte, Mzcenas, obibo, 
Nec Stygia cohibebor unda. 


“The common text has guem vocas, Dilecte Mxcenas. Bentley conjectures 
vocant, while others remove the.comma after vacas, and place it before Mzce- 
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nas, By this punctuation, Dilecte is taken materially, as the grammarians express 
it. Bothe conjectures vetas, and Nodell foves, of which last Schrader approves. 
In the edition of Francis’s Horace, eo in 1807, under the care of Mr. Du 
Bois, a note is inserted, relative to this much disputed reading, which the editor 
informs us was obtained from Sir Philip Francis, the son of the translator. The 
note favours the punctuation of the common editions, viz. a comma after vocas 
and none after Dikecte ‘ The poet,’ observes the writer of the note in question, 
« supposes himself changed into a bird, and mounting into the skies, with Mzce- 
nas anxiously looking up and calling after him : ‘whom you call,’ vous rap- 
pellez.? Mr. Fowke of Calcutta, he informs us, was the author of this interpre- 
tation, and he then goes on to remark as follows: ‘Joseph Fowke told Mr. 
Francis, that he had mentioned this criticism many years ago to Samuel John- 
son, who, after rolling himself about, suo more, said, ‘ Sir, you are right!’ Seve- 
ral years afterwards, Mr. Francis asked Mr. G. Wakefield his opinion of the 
passage, which then ran, with that of most other commentators, in favour of 
quem vocas Dilecte, but with which neither he, nor any man of sense, nor Latin 
scholar, could be well pleased. After weighing Mr. Fowke’s ingenious inter- 
pretation, he said hastily, as if conviction had suddenly flashed upon his mind, 
‘that there could.be no doubt of it.’ Now we think, with all due deference to 
the great names just mentioned, that there is little doubt of Mr. Fowke’s inter- 
retation being entirely erroneous. We do not deny that examples may be 
ound in the Latin writers, where voco has the meaning for which Mr. Fowke 
contends ; but we must beg leave to say, that this meaning is, in the present in- 
stance, both flat and prosaic, and at variance with the very context itself. Ina 
letter from John Symmons, Esq. dated Paris, January 8, 1828, and addressed to 
our very learned and valued friend, E. H. Barker, Esq. of Thetford, (England, ) 
a passage occurs, which the latter cites in his recent work on the authorship of 
Junius, and which we will here take the liberty of inserting. ‘I do not at all 
approve of Mr. Fowke’s and Sir P. Francis’s interpretation of guem vocas. I am 
decidedly for guem vocas Dilecte, Mxcenas. The other sense would be a prema- 
ture and a very awkward anticipation of what afterwards follows in the fervour 
of composition. The poet is by no means mounted to the height at the begin- 
ning. He begins with matter of fact, his being obscurely born, and yet being a 
friend of Mzcenas. He then quietly and plainly augurs the immortality of his 
name, which turned out to be also matter of fact. My dear sir, he is not mount- 
ed on a cloud yet. Why should Mzcenas be calling him back? Johnson and 
Wakefield were surprised into a consent; certainly the former; the latter was 
capable of a serious consent.’ Mr. Symmons is perfectly correct, both in his criti- 
cism and in the reading which he prefers. The meaning of the poet evidently 
is, that the friendship of Mzcenas will be one of his surest passports to the 
ises of posterity, since it will prove that he possessed true merit, without 
which that friendship could never have been obtained. ‘I, whom you salute 
with the title of beloved, will never die.” The common punctuation, guem vo- 
cas, Dilecte Mzcenas, is approved of by Scaliger, who gives the following as the 
construction : lon ego, non ego obibo, quem vocus, Sanguis pauperum parentum. 
The learned critic is decidedly wrong in his preference, since nothing could be 
more foreign from the character of Mzcenas, than to reproach those whom he 
honoured with his friendship with meanness of origin.” pp. 68, 69. 


We have been so bold as to interpolate a few supernumerary 
italics in this paragraph, for the purpose of pointing out some 
amusing illustrations of the confidence, with which one race 
of commentators dooms its predecessors to contempt. Scali- 
ger, it seems, explained this tortured passage in a certain way. 
Joseph Fowke adopted the same reading, but suggested a dif- 
ferent construction. This last conjecture, when proposed to 
Samuel Johnson and G, Wakefield, was approved by both of 
them, emphatically, in which judgment Philip Francis and Du 
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Bois appear to have concurred. Three years ago, this would 
have been considered a great weight of authority. Within that 
space, however, Mr. Symmons signifies his disapprobation of 
the doctrine, and the scale is straightway turned. We do not 
mean, of course, to impeach the soundness of these latter criti- 
cisms. On the contrary, we are disposed to subscribe to them 
ourselves ; but we cannot help smiling at the air with which the 
editor gives judgment, and produces E. H. Barker and J. Sym- 
mons as his vouchers. He speaks as one having authority.* 

The only other emendation that we can here notice, is one in 
the First Satire, which deserves attention, as it goes to remove 
a difficulty in the interpretation of an interesting passage. No 
one who reads this article can have forgotten, that the poet in 
that satire, is exposing the propensity of most men to find fault 
with their condition, and prefer that of their neighbours. By 
way of a dramatic illustration, he introduces four discontented 
personages, the soldier, merchant, husbandman and lawyer. 
These characters are brought upon the stage, in the third line 
of the Satire, and in the supposed decision of the deity (v. 15— 
19) are again enumerated, with little variation of the terms. 
But when they are a third time mentioned, (v. 28—30,) we find 
caupo or the vintner substituted for the lawyer. This variation 
in the dramatis personz has occasioned no small trouble to the 
critics, and a great variety of explanations have been forged for 
the occasion. Déring supposes, that the satirist released the law- 
yer from his durance vile, as a token of respect for the profes- 
sion, or else because the Roman lawyers took no fees at that 
time. But even if these explanations were admissible—and Pro- 
fessor Anthon very clearly shows that they are not—why should 
the vintner have been pitched upon to fill the vacant place? It 
is not very easy to perceive the peculiar hardships, which enti- 
tle this profession to a parity with those before enumerated. 
This objection has compelled the critics to resort to emendation. 
Fea reads, prafidus hic campo—De Bosch, pervigil hic campo, 
with a change of punctuation ; but the brightest thought is Mark- 
land’s, who reads causidicus vafer hic, because * fidus hic cau, 


* Mr. Barker of Thetford, to whom this edition of Horace is inscribed, and 
between whom and the editor there seems to subsist a strong personal and lite- 
rary friendship, may be characterized, with all due respect for his high qualities 
ond deeiliaan as one of the most learned and most tasteless men alive. He has 
written more learned trash, that is, matter full of learning without any use ex- 
cept to make that learning visible, than any scholar with whose works we are 
acquainted. At the same time, he deserves no small applause for many real fa- 
vours to the republic of letters; and we have only introduced him here for the 
purpose of suggesting, that all the pedantry, or semblances of pedantry, which 
we have met with in Professor Anthon’s volumes, are Barkerian in their aspect, 
even down to his venial imitation of the famous Vive Nos, which occurs so often 
in the New Thesaurus. 
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being transposed, gives us causidicus ; for f and s are frequent- 
ly mistaken in the manuscripts for each other, and h is often 
thrown into the middle of a word, by the blundering of copy- 
ists!’”? Wakefield defends the common reading, on the ground, 
that caupo may be made to mean a lawyer; but Porson tells us, 
that though caupo verborum may have such a sense, caupo 
alone cannot, for which reason he adopts Schrader’s conjectural 
amendment, cautor. In this conclusion Mr. Anthon has con- 
curred, and gives as his version of the phrase, this knavish 
lawyer. As the sense thus fastened upon cautor might have 
seemed suspicious, he cites the remark of Valart: ‘‘ Cavere, 
unde cautor, omnes consulti partes significat et implet.”’ 

On the text and various readings we have nothing more to 
say, except that the ordinary scholar, who is not familiar with 
such niceties, will be surprised, as he turns over the leaves, to 
find many of his favourite passages disguised, and, as he may 
think, disfigured by the changes introduced. Such as have not 
been accustomed to read Horace, with Sanadon or Bentley at 
their elbow, will be somewhat startled when they stumble upon 
‘*otium divos rogat zmpotenti,’’ and find that the Blandusian 
fount has, by some mysterious process, lost a letter of its name.* 

Having despatched the first half of the work before us, in this 
perfunctory manner, we proceed with pleasure to the Commen- 
tary, or Explanatory Notes, which, by themselves, form, or 
may form, at the option of the purchaser, a large octavo of above 
six hundred pages. Here, as might be supposed, Professor An- 
thon’s learning is displayed to most advantage, because here it 
is conversant with things as well as words. The erudition which 
expends itself upon the nice adjustment of a text, the arrange- 
ment of the words, and the position of the stops, never does, 
and never can, command respect. No general reader can lay 
down a volume of pure verbal criticism, without an involuntary 
feeling of contempt for the subject, which is too apt to extend 
itself to the editor or author, particularly when the latter seems 
to be totus in illis. The impression is far different, when he 
displays a combination of exact philological acquirement, with 
more elevated and enlarged accomplishments ; when he appears 
to value words as the signs of things, and language as a key to 
more important knowledge. We are acquainted with no class 
of compositions, not original, more useful, respectable, and cre- 
ditable, than judicious commentaries on the ancient writers. In 
such works we desire and expect—not vast accumulations of ob- 
trusive learning—not wild, imaginative, theories—not lively 
sallies of pert wit—not threadbare tissues of didactic dulness ; 
but such a combination of sound criticism, appropriate quotation, 


* See Ode 15. Lib. IIl., ad fontem Bandusium. 
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and illustrative remark, as may be sufficient to produce upon the 
student’s mind, the clearest and most forcible impressions of the 
author’s meaning. Few commentaries, it must be confessed, are 
highly satisfactory in all these points, though they are far from 
coming short in precisely the same way. The particular defi- 
ciency of each will, of course depend upon the structure of the 
annotator’s mind, the bias of his taste, and the drift of his opi- 
nions. The bold, coarse, self-sufficient Bentley, delights in show- 
ing with what ease he can change his author for the better. The 
mighty but capricious mind of Warburton, upon the other hand, 
maintains, by a dread array of paradoxes, the perfection of his 
author, discovering order in the midst of chaos, and a deep de- 
sign in every blunder. In like manner, the mere pedant crowds 
his noves with crude masses of quotation, reference, and learned 
doting ; while the lettered fop anoints them with a subtle var- 
nish of diluted erudition. From all these extremes, the useful 
commentary must of course be equi-distant, and can hardly be 
expected to proceed from one possessed with the ambition of 
fine writing, of original conception, or of very varied learning. 
We have no hesitation in asserting, that, for ordinary use, at 
the present period of cis-Atlantic learning, Professor Anthon’s 
Notes on Horaée come as near our beau ideal as any we have 
seen—certainly nearer than any we have seen in an English 
dress. In the first place, he affects no originality, no paradox, 
no novel principles of exegesis. In this, he has exhibited not 
only his exemption from a weakness, but his actual possession 
of a sort of strength, highly necessary in a commentator upon 
classic authors. The temptations to impertinent attempts at in- 
vention, wit, or eloquence, are so strong in such a case, and so 
powerfully aided by the evil example of some hundred prede- 
cessors, that a sober abstinence from such ineptiz, without any 
verging towards the opposite extreme of frigid dulness, indi- 
cates a maturity of judgment, far more valuable in its place, 
than the keenest wit, or most prolific fancy. In the next place, 
he has laboured to be brief, and has not become obscure. We 
have seldom seen more valuable illustration couched in fewer or 
better chosen terms, than in some of these annotations. But 
what chiefly gratifies us, is the richness of the illustrations drawn 
from other classic authors. Professor Anthon manifests an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the writers of antiquity, which cannot 
fail to place him in the very highest order of our native literati. 
The judgment, too, with which these illustrations are selected— 
exceptis exctpiendis—and the skill with which they are applied 
to the elucidation of obscurities, are worthy of high praise. We 
are glad to see the classics made to illustrate one another, instead 
of a continual recurrence to the truisms and conjectures of the 
later critics. How much more satisfaction is afforded to the stu- 
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dent by a parallel passage from Lucretius, Ovid, or Catullus, or 
an illustration from Athenzus, Lucian, Cicero, or Pliny, than 
by all the glosses and shrewd guesses of the moderns! A bare 
reference to any pertinent or corresponding passage, is often of 
more value than whole sheets of disquisition. 

To estimate the merits which we are commending, a perusal 
of the whole work would be necessary. Neither analysis nor 
extracts would avail in such a case. A glance at the notes upon 
one of the shortest odes, may give the reader some idea of the 
plan. 

“AD PUERUM. 


** Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ; 
Displicent nexe philyra coronz ; 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 

Sera moretur. 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus cure ; neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 

Vite bibentem.” 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


‘* Wakefield ( Silv. Crit. sect. 55.) proposes cure ; and finds his conjecture con- 
firmed, as he thinks, by one of Bentley’s MSS. It is certainly the best reading 
that has ever been offered for this much contested passage. Cuningham, Va- 
lart, and Déring adopt it. Bentley reads Sedudus cura ; taking cura as an impe- 
rative, in the sense of cave. This reading even Baxter praises. Gesner is con- 
tented with curo, and Klotius says, ‘‘illud curo exercuit interpretum ingenium, 
et exercebit.” One of the MSS. of Vossius has coro, and one of Bentley’s oro. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


**Ode 38. Written, as is generally supposed, in condemnation of the luxury 
and extravagance which marked the banquets of the day. The bard directs his 
attendant to make no other preparations for entertaining him but such as are of 
the simplest kind. 

“Mr. Granville Penn, in a memoir read before the Royal Society of Literature, 
at London, January 5th, 1825, advances a very ingenious theory in relation to 
this ode. He entitles the piece Carmen Brundusinum, and endeavours not only 
to justify this new appellation, but to show, by reasons drawn from the ode it- 
self, that it was composed on occasion of the festivals celebrated at Brundusium, 
A. U. C. 714, when the treaty of peace was ratified between Augustus and An- 
tony. He thinks that the Persici apparatus and the simplex myrtus, which the 
poet contrasts with each other, present a description of the feasts respectively 
given by the two rival commanders ; that of Antony being marked by Oriental 
luxury and profusion, while that of Augustus was characterized by stern and 
martial simplicity. 


1, Persicos apparatus. ‘The festal preparations of the Persians.’ Compare 
Xenophon. (Ages. c. 9. § 3. ed. Schneid._) as cited by Athenzus (4. 24.—vol. 2. 
p. 64. ed. Schweigh.) To wév yae Tépon nacav yiv neptipzovras pacrevorres, te 
ay ydéas mior, wupior 88 texvawrar, TL av Hdéws Gayor. Compare also the ac- 
count which dthenzus (4, 26, vol. 2. p. 67. ed. Schweigh._) gives from Heracli- 
des of Cuma, respecting the supper of the Persian king. 

“2. Nexx philyra corone. ‘Chaplets secured with the rind of the linden.’ 
Compare Explanatory Notes, Ode 1. 17. 27. and the remark of Pliny, H. N. 16. 
14, ‘ Inter corticem ac lignum tenues tunice multiplict membranula, e quibus vin- 
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cula, tiliz vocantur ; lenuissima earum philyrx, coronarum lemniscis celebres, an- 
tiquorum honore.’ 

**3, Mitte sectari. * Give over searching.’ 

‘64, Moretur. ‘ Loiters beyond its season.’ An expression beautifully poetic. 
Compare Lucian, ( Nigrin.—vol. 1. p. 53. ed. Bip.) tovrovs yap sivae rovs 70 
monvrenis dor wvovpévons, xai Tov oLvoy év Lois CUMmOsIOLs META xpOxwY TE XOL 
Gpouarov éxxéovras, tovs pécov yeLmavos iunimrauévors podar, xa Td onaviov 
adTOY xaL TO Magaxatpoy GyanavTas, x. T. A. 

“5, Nihil allabores sedulus cure. ‘Strive not with earnest care to add any 
thing.’ Sedulus cure is a Grecism for sedula cura, in the ablative. Consult Va- 
rious Readings. 

“7. Arctasub vite. ‘Beneath the thick shade of the vine.? Compare Virgil, 
( Eel. 9. 42.) 


6 Lentz texunit umbracula vites.’ ” 


In the same satisfactory way, the poet is defended from the 
censures of some captious critics. For example, Scaliger, more 
suo, had objected to the mention of snow in the description of 
a thunder-storm—Jam satis terris, nivis atque dire, grandinis, 
&c. In vindication of the bard, Professor Anthon lays before 
us two quotations from Greek authors. The first is the state- 
ment of Pausanias, (x. 23.) that the Gauls were disturbed in 
their attack on Rome, by thunderings and lightnings, which con- 
tinued a whole day, and were then succeeded by a fall of snow; | 
the other from an epigram in the Anthology, which represents a 
flock returning to the fold covered with snow, the shepherd 
having been destroyed by lightning. 

To the high commendation, which Professor Anthon certain- 
ly deserves, of having kept his commentary free from cumber- 
some and useless matter, there are one or two exceptions. In 
turning over the notes upon the first book of the Odes, we meet 
with an elaborate mystico-mythological discourse on the Her- 
mes of Greece and Egypt. Setting out with the important fact, 
recorded by Jablonsky, that in the Egyptian language, Thot, 
Theyt, Thayt, or Thoyt, signified an assembly, and especially 
a sacerdotal college, our author informs us, that ‘ the collective 
priesthood of Egypt, personified, and considered as unity, was 
represented by an imaginary being,””—which imaginary being, 
we are left to infer, was the Thot, Theyt, Thayt, or Thoyt, be- 
fore mentioned, and moreover identical with Hermes or Mercu- 
rius. We are then favoured with a tedious, and to us unintelli- 
gible, tissue of details upon this personification of a priesthood, 
which is only interrupted by the author’s recollecting, that time 
would not “ permit any farther development of the various ideas, 
which, beside those already mentioned, were combined in the 
imaginary character of Hermes; his identity, namely with Si- 
rius, the star which served as the precursor of the inundation of 
the Nile, and the terrestrial symbol of which was the gazelle, 
that flies to the desert on the rising of the stream; his rank in 
demonology, as the father of spirits, and guide of the dead ; his 
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quality of incarnate godhead subject to death; and his cosmo- 
gonical alliance with the generative fire, the light, the source of 
all knowledge, and with water, ‘ the principle of all fecundity.’ ”’ 
(Ezplanatory Notes, page 44.) Now this we protest against, 
as out of taste, and out of place, and out of keeping with the text 
itself, and with the purpose of the commentary. We are well 
aware how prone learned annotators are to become enamoured 
of this outré trash, and to suppose a similar degree of fondness 
in their readers—especially when their researches have extend- 
ed to the German archeologists. But surely, Pope’s.rejecting 
power should here be exercised, if any where. The misty mag- 
nificence of these Egyptian fables may produce a mirage at a 
distance, but at hand, they are as dismal and obscure as smoke. 
We have no hesitation in asserting that this disquisition does 
not, in the least, contribute to the reader’s comprehension of 
the ode to which it is appended. (Mercuri facunde, Lib. I. 
Carm. 10.) And indeed, how could it? For no sooner does the 
writer get through his account of the Egyptian Hermes, than 
he informs us that the Grecian Hermes was a very different be- 
ing, with few points of resemblance to the other, and in some 
respects, his very opposite. How, then, could this biography of 
Thot be considered relevant to Horace’s address to Mercury ? 
For our part, we doubt whether the Roman poet ever heard of 
Thot, or Thoyt, or the collective priesthood, considered as a 
unit. We believe that the mythology of classic literature was a 
popular mythology, romantic and poetical, not mystical and phi- 
losophical ; and that the critic who resorts to Jablonsky’s Pan- 
theon and Creuzer’s Symbolik for light to shed upon the lyric 
poets, might as well use Martin Delrius’s Magic to illustrate 
Macbeth, or the Domesday Book to elucidate John Gilpin. 

We are sorry to perceive this German system of antiquities 
acquiring reputation. The philosophers of this school—for it 
has its votaries in other lands than Germany—are wonderfully 
prone to mystify all matters that pertain to the antique. The 
same spirit which characterizes the romance of Germany, is pre- 
sent in the graver studies of these philomaths, producing a con- 
tinual propensity to theorize without data, and determine with- 
out proof. It is from this eccentric disposition that they always 
choose to light up the darker periods of history, by groping fur- 
ther back in more palpable obscurity. The antiquities of Greece, 
about which we know something, are explained by those of 
Egypt, about which we know just nothing. From this ¢//umi- 
nation with dark lanterns, as Sir John Bull would have called 
it, we desire to be delivered. We, of course, have no allusion to 
Champollion’s novel and most interesting enterprise. Opinions 
founded upon facts are always of some value; we object to no- 
thing but the baseless fabrics which have heretofore been reared 
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upon the shifting sands of Egypt. We are sorry to perceive, 
from the diatribe in question, from another like it on the ode 
Dianam tenere dicite virgines, and from some incidental hints 
of the same complexion elsewhere, that Professor Anthon’s 
learning has produced in him a relish for this mode of illus- 
tration. We are not so absurd as to deny, that the mere facts 
concerned, so far as they are ascertained, may in themselves be 
interesting; but we cannot, for our lives, comprehend how 
things tolerably plain can be rendered more translucent by im- 
mersion in the Styx of cosmogonical antiquities. Can Professor 
Anthon think, that a boy, or a grown man, would apprehend 
the meaning or relish the beauties of the simple, light and airy 
ode Mercuri facunde, any better for being told that it was 
really addressed to a personification of the Egyptian priesthood, 
which was also the dog-star, the father of spirits, and a dozen 
other items not a whit more comprehensible? Setting aside the 
falsehood of the explanation—which we take to be indubitable— 
will not any school-boy see how uncongenial ail this heavy mys- 
ticism is with the sportive graces of true classic fable—the Spi- 
ritus Graiz tenuis Camenz? The caricatures on a sarcopha- 
gus may as well be assorted with the chiseling of Phidias, or the 
daubs on a mummy’s wrapper with the tints of an Apelles. We 
have spoken more especially of Egypt, because the absurdity is 
grossest in that quarter, where authentic records are most scanty. 
But those who know any thing of these profound researches, 
need not be told, that India has contributed its quota. To the 
tracing of analogies in the mythology of Greece and Asia, pro- 
perly so called, there can be no objection. For the advanced 
scholar it may be amusing, and to the antiquarian deeply in- 
teresting. But to think of explaining Greek and Latin songs— 
mere songs—by an appeal to the mysteries engrafted on these 
fables, by dull priests and duller sages, is too much. We cannot 
away with it—‘‘ it is affectations!’” We would as soon recom- 
mend Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson’s discourse upon Sanconiathon, 
Manetho, and Berosus, as a text-book to pupils. 

To prevent all misconception, we shall here make two re- 
marks, by way of appendix to this digression. In the first 
place, we assure the reader, that the German writers upon ar- 
cheology, when they have facts to work upon, are admirable 
craftsmen. Bos, Rosenmiiller, Jahn, and others, have enriched 
this branch of learning with the fruits of their extensive know- 
ledge and amazing industry, in a manner highly worthy of ap- 
plause, and immortality. It cannot be too often reiterated in the 
student’s ears, that for developing, arranging, and illustrating 
authentic facts, the writers of that nation may well stand against 
the world; but that when they get to speculating, all is lost. 
Compare Wolfe’s and Heyne’s explanations of the text of Ho- 
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mer, with their ravings on the subject of the bard’s existence, 
for an apt illustration of the readiness, with which the same per- 
son can first build and then destroy, first ransack history for 
facts and illustrations, and then sap the foundations of all histo- 
ry itself. In the next place, we are apprehensive that the reader 
may infer, from our prolixity and animation on this topic, that 
Professor Anthon’s notes, notwithstanding our eulogium, are 
completely saturated with this sort of learning. We hasten, there- 
fore, to assure him of the contrary. The articles, which we 
have specified, may be regarded as exceptions to the general 
character of the work, and have rather the appearance of stray 
leaves from the author’s commonplace book, than of wilful per- 
petrations. In one or two cases, it is true, the commentary 
verges toward this style of disquisition, but the writer starts and 
saves himself. For instance, in his comment on the phrase Jn- 
cola Pythius (Ode 16. Lib. i.) after hinting that ‘‘ the triumph 
of Apollo over the serpent Python will indicate the establish- 
ment of a new worship, that of the sun probably, on the ruins 
of some older system introduced by the followers of Budda,”’ he 
adds—*‘ should this be disputed, the strong analogy between 
Apollo and the Hindoo Krishna presents another fertile theme 


Jor discussion.’’ Happily, the theme is not pursued. 


On the well known question with respect to the interpretation 
of the ode O navis referent (i. 14), Professor Anthon sides 
with those who make it allegorical, and quotes from Dio Cas- 
sius, part of an oration by Mzcenas, from which he thinks Ho- 
race may have borrowed both his figures and his arguments. 
We are inclined to the literal interpretation recommended by 
Muretus, Dacier, and Bentley. Horace, we think, was very lit- 
tle inclined to allegory. In the ode in question, there is not a 
word which could suggest its allegorical design, or furnish a clue 
to its solution. And moreover, the same canons of interpretation, 
which make this ode allegorical, would make Sic ¢e diva (i. 3) 
also allegorical, and in some points much more to our satisfac- 
tion. Why may not navis, in the latter ode, be emblematic of 
the epopee? The difficulties in the one case are quite as sur- 
mountable as in the other. Finibus tticis would be much 
more significant in the epic allegory, than Pontica pinus in the 
political one. 

It would be wild, however, to attempt to take up the several 
poems seriatim. We must therefore rise from particulars to ge- 
nerals. To the notes on the first book of the odes are appended 
ten excursus on the liquors of the ancients, which we at first 
mistook for original discourses, but on further scrutiny disco- 
vered that they were only extracts from Henderson’s History 
of ancient and modern Wines. May we venture to suggest, that 
the acknowledgment of the quotation is not obvious enough, be- 
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ing placed promiscuously in the margin with a number of mere 
references? The notes on the second book are followed by a si- 
milar exeursus on the life and character of Mzcenas, extracted 
from Dunlop. Those on the third book, by a version of Vander- 
bourg’s remarks upon the Parra, in which that mysterious bird 
is proved to be the screech-owl. 

The excursus, which winds up the annotations on the fourth 
book, is a learned dissertation of fourteen closely printed pages, 
on the Seres and the silk trade of antiquity. Some idea may 
be formed of the laborious research expended on this article, 
from the fact that more than sixty works are referred to in the 
margin as authorities. The design of this excursus is, to iden- 
tify the Seres with the Chinese, and to ascertain how far silk 
was known to the Greeks and Romans. Hager’s suggestion, 
that the golden fleece was nothing but raw silk, is quoted and 
approved, and a series of passages exhibited, in which this arti- 
cle is mentioned by Aristotle, Virgil, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovid, Florus, Tacitus, Seneca, Pliny, Quintilian, Martial, Sue- 
tonius, and Hesychius. We recommend this curious and learn- 
ed essay to the knights of the cocoon. 

Professor Anthon introduces the notes upon the satires with 
a preface of his own, but borrows one for the epistles, from Dun- 
lop. We pass over this portion of the commentary hastily, in 
order to gain time, just to pause a moment on that noble monu- 
ment of genius, critical acumen, taste, and common sense, the 
“irs Poetica. 

Upon this valuable part of Horace’s writings, we are pleas- 
ed to find that Professor Anthon has bestowed especial pains. 
There is scarcely any relic of antiquity that merits critical 
attention more, or that bears its ordeal better, than the epis- 
tle to the Pisos. Without perceiving in it that complete for- 
mality of method, which some critics have discovered, we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it a system, and an admirable sys- 
tem, of true critical philosophy. The introduction to the notes 
upon this poem gives an excellent synopsis of the theories, 
which have been started, in relation to its design and plan. Itis 
a curious fact, that so much violent and learned controversy 
should have arisen on a point, apparently so trivial, as the ques- 
tion ‘*whether Horace, in writing the present work, intended to 
deliver instructions on the whole art of poetry, and criticisms on 
poets in general, or whether his observations are applicable only 
to certain departments of poetry, and poets of a particular period.” 
(p. 568.) Yet this question has afforded matter for elaborate dis- 
cussion, not to modern critics only, but to ancient scholiasts, 
Greek as well as Roman. To us, no stronger proof could be ad- 
duced, of the general esteem in which the poem has been held 
among the learned, from the days of Porphyrion to the present 
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time. Its intrinsic merit must have been admitted, or the cri- 
ties never would have gone to war about mere circumstances. 
The oldest commentators look upon this poem as a medley of 
unconnected extracts from Aristotle, Neoptolemus, and others, 
in which opinion they are followed by the earliest critics after 
the revival of letters. 

The earliest attempt to shake this theory was made by Hein- 
sius, who discovered in it a perfect regularity of plan, and laid the 
blame of all anomalies upon the license of the ancient copyists. 
Another hypothesis was that of Pope, who thought it a collection 
of mere fragments, forming part of a design which was never exe- 
cuted. Hurd was the first who claimed for the epistle, the praise 
of complete regularity, even as it stands; a notion which bears 
upon its front the impress of a Warburtonian paradox. This 
theory considers the whole poem a finished treatise on dramatic 
poetry, with special reference throughout, to the actual condi- 
tion of the Roman theatre. Sanadon and Engel regard it as a 
satire, aimed at contemporary poetasters; while Ast sets it down 
as an imitation of the Phzdrus of Plato. 

Most of these over-strained hypotheses have ultimately set- 
tled down into the theory of Wieland, which is here adopted 
by Professor Anthon. This theory, if such it may be called, 
just takes the poem as it is, and infers the author’s purpose from 
the current of his thoughts and the drift of his expressions, with- 
out insisting on its surpassing merits as a systematic treatise, or 
denouncing it with Scaliger, as sine arte.* We are glad to see 
so moderate and rational a principle, adopted in the exposition 
of this great chef-d’ceuvre. Still, we believe, with Diring, that 
the first idea of the poem was satirical, if not its general tone 
and spirit. We have little doubt, that critics owe this valuable 
manual of their important art, to the disgust occasioned in the 
poet’s mind, by the absurd pretensions of the paltry wits, who, 
then as now, infested the saloons of the Eternal city. 

The notes upon this epistle merit special commendation; and 
we take pleasure in inviting public notice to so fair an exhibi- 
tion of extensive reading, accurate scholarship, sound judgment, 
and good taste. Besides the familiar explanations of more ob- 
vious difficulties, common to all annotators, the student will find 
happy illustrations drawn from other classics, and a judicious 
choice of the best modern criticisms. The scholiasts too, are put 
in requisition ; the best French and English imitations and trans- 
lations are occasionally cited ; and the whole is wrought up into 


* “De arte queris quid sentiam—Quid ? Equidem quod de arte sine arte tra- 
ditur.” ig. Poet. lib. vi. c. 7. The same author, in the same book, speaking 
of the odes gratus eram tibi (iv. 3.) and Quem tu Melpomene (iii. 9.) says, 
*€ Quarum similes a me compositas malim quam esse totius Tarraconensis rex,” 
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a form at once perspicuous, convenient, and agreeable. Since the 
days when we learned the Art of Poetry by heart, it has never 
yielded us such satisfaction as we have derived from the perusal 
of it, in connexion with this valuable commentary, at the end 
of which we find ourselves now safely landed, with a deep sense 
of our obligations to Professor Anthon for his rich donation to 
the commonwealth of letters. 





Art. [V.—Falkland. By the Author of ‘* Pelham,” * The 
Disowned,”’ * Devereux,’ and “ Paul Clifford.” J. & J. 
Harper, New-York: 1830. 


Tue celebrity of the Pelham novels, as they are called, in- 
vests them with an importance, in our opinion, greatly beyond 
their true value. It is, however, such as, in some measure, 
obliges us to appropriate to them an article in preference to 
works that stand much higher in our estimation. ‘They are lite- 
rally forced upon us by the power of eclat. To remain silent on 
a subject about which all the world is talking, might expose us 
to the charge of supercilious sullenness, or unwarranted con- 
tempt for public sentiment. It is true, that our opinion of these 
works is such, that were we to refuse noticing them, we might 
plead in justification, our reluctance to add to an excitement 
which we consider already excessive. The world will have its 
whim; and wherever its attention chances to be directed— 
whether it be to tulip-roots or South-sea speculations, to living 
skeletons or opera singers, to a lion or an insect, a Scott or a 
Bulwer, a Napoleon or a Sam Patch—there is no checking its 
course, until it be attracted by some other object equally pi- 
quant for either absurdity or excellence. 

In accounting for the fluctuations of the public mind in rela- 
tion to matters of literature, it has been asserted, that taste is 
perpetually changing, and rendering the judgment as unstable as 
itself. This we hold to be erroneous doctrine. True taste never 
changes, nor is it changeable. If it were so—if taste had no 
fixed principles of perception, and judgment no permanent laws 
by which to decide, in vain would any author expect reputation 
from merit only—vain would it be to labour after excellence. 
Chance or caprice would be the dispenser of fame; and fruit- 
lessly would the sons of genius exhibit the superiority of their 
minds over the common herd of dull scribblers that keep the 
press groaning with their uninstructive or insipid productions. 
if taste and judgment be not founded on principles as unchange- 
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able as the nature of man, whence is the permanence of Shak- 
speare’s fame, or the immortality of the poet of Paradise? How 
does it happen, that during the lapse of ages and the vicissitudes 
of empires, the feeling which has accorded to the Father of 
Song, the first and most excellent of poets, his undiminished 
and undiminishable renown, remains unaltered ? 

So long as there are in literature, such qualities as good and 
bad, agreeable and disagreeable, judgment which distinguishes, 
and taste which selects between them, must exist, and award 
that approbation to the one which they withhold from the other. 
We maintain, therefore, that true taste and judgment are as im- 
mutable as the qualities of good and bad, and that those charac- 
teristics of good writing which gained their approbation centu- 
ries ago, are the very same which gain it to day and will win 
it for ever,—namely, truth, wisdom, and vigour of thought, and 
animation, force, and propriety of language. 

There are, indeed, artificial or false tastes in literature, as 
there are depraved and unhealthy appetites in gastronomy. But 
these are always limited in their extent and transient in their 
duration. In some instances, they may arise from a vitiated 
course of study, but more frequently they proceed from an indo- 
lent supine obsequiousness to the mandates of fashion. When 
the latter is the case, these false tastes must consequently be as 
variable as the capricious and fantastical influence they obey. 
Neither sound judgment nor natural and just perception has 
any thing to do with the applause which the votaries of fashion 
bestow on a new work: for the inquiry of such is not whe- 
ther a book have merit, but whether its author be in vogue, 
and that worthless authors have frequently, for a short time, 
been in vogue, the history of literature sufficiently informs 
us. We there find frequent examples of a great and sudden de- 
mand for undeserving productions, while works of real merit 
have been extremely slow in their progress to public favour. 
Time, however, uniformly corrects this injustice. The world 
may be slow in discovering merit, but when it does discover it, 
acknowledgment promptly follows, and permanent approbation 
—the late but glorious reward—is the invariable result. Tempo- 
rary neglect, but lasting fame, is often the fate of true genius; 
while the caprice of fashion may, for a season, crown a worth- 
less writer with a wreath of fame which is destined soon to 
wither, and never to revive. 

If a wide and rapid circulation, at the moment of publication, 
were a true criterion of the merit of literary performances, there 
are few books in the English language, that could vie with the 
Pelham novels. It is said, that notwithstanding the first edition 
of Paul Clifford—the work which, by the way, we think the 
most exceptionable of the whole series—was extremely large, it 
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was far from being sufficient to supply the demand on the day of 
publication. But, in literary matters, the mere demand for a 
new book, is very uncertain evidence of its being admired by 
the majority of its purchasers. To be able to converse on the 
topics of the day, a man must read its peculiar literature, whether 
he approves of it or not. It is imposed on him as a task which 
he must perform, however disagreeable. He is thus compelled 
to purchase: and as those reviewers who are in the interests of 
the booksellers, praise the work in order to promote its sale, if 
the reader is not very zealous to undeceive the world, he, pro- 
bably, to avoid controversy, or from mere complaisance to the 
prevalent habit, praises it also; or if he is too conscientious for 
that, he, perhaps, preserves silence, and gives himself no trou- 
ble about it. The puff of the times, therefore, passes along, 
echoed, or at least uncontradicted. Amidst the vociferation, 
perhaps a feeble voice, like our own, may be heard expressing 
its dissent from the general acclaim, and humbly venturing to 
show cause why the adulation is gross. The voice of sobriety 
and truth, however, may not be heeded amidst the general cla- 
mour. But it will, in the end, draw attention and prevail. A 
few rounds of the season, and the whim subsides. Reason, at 
length, speaks out, the world is undeceived, the delusion passes 
away, and the short-lived laurels which decorated the brow of 
the unworthy writer are gone for ever. Such always has been, 
and such always will be, the fate of that ephemeral reputation 
which is awarded merely by fashion, unsanctioned and unsup- 
ported by the concurrence of true taste and accurate judgment; 
and that such will be the fate of the productions now under con- 
sideration, we venture to predict. 

There are before the public, five novels of the Pelham ma- 
nufacture. To descant with any minuteness on the merits and 
defects of each of these, would oblige us to extend this article 
beyond proper bounds. We shall, therefore, confine our present 
observations to ‘* Falkland,’ and ‘* Paul Clifford,’’ the first and 
the last of the series as yet published. “ Pelham,’’ ‘* The Dis- 
owned,” and ‘* Devereux,” we may make the subject of a future 
article. We are the more willing to connect these in a group 
separate from the others, because they more closely resemble 
each other in their structure, characters and sentiments. They 
form a school of novel-writing, perhaps less reprehensible, in a 
moral point of view, than either Falkland or Paul Clifford, but 
also less striking in design and feebler in execution. 

Falkland, although published more than three years ago, in 
England, has been issued but within these few weeks, for the 
first time, in this country. It seems to have fallen dead-born 
from the British press, and owes its resuscitation now to the 
excitement produced by its younger brothers. Its neglect in 
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England has been ascribed to its immoral tendency. This, to a 
certain extent, may have been the fact, for it contains scenes 
and sentiments which no virtuous mind can approve. But we 
rather imagine, that its want of success was owing to its not 
having been ushered into the world under proper auspices. 
There is, at present, in England, a management necessary to 
bring a new author into notice, which if not practised by his 
publishers, will be indeed but poorly remedied by the merit of 
his book. Puffing is the order of the day; without a sufficient 
quantity of which, no excellence will be able at once to make 
its way into notice: and the puffing of the periodical press, which 
alone renders a book saleable, is altogether under the control of 
certain leading booksellers of the metropolis, who have review- 
ers in pay, besides having a property-interest in all the literary 
and most of the political journals. It is a publisher so circum- 
stanced alone that can ensure speedy success to an author. Should 
he happen, in his simplicity, to commit his work to one of a dif- 
ferent description—one who either does not possess reviewing 
influence, or who neglects to use it—no matter what may be the 
excellence of his composition, it will be either totally neglected 
or noticed only to be disparaged. 

That to such a cause the ill-success of Falkland is to be chiefly 
ascribed, we have no manner of doubt. That its immorality 
could operate but partially against it, we have the evidence of 
many books more boldly and pointedly immoral than it, being 
extremely successful, in the bookselling sense of the word. 
It is indeed questionable with us, much as we dislike the per- 
nicious sophistry of this book, whether it is in reality so dan- 
gerous to the morals of its readers as has been alleged. The 
lesson which it teaches by the awful and instantaneous punish- 
ment of the crime of the heroine is good, and so impressive, 
that, for the generality of female minds, we belicve, it would 
act rather as a preventive against imitating the guilt of the de- 
luded woman, than as an inducement to the commission of her 
offence. As for the hero, he is as detestable and miserable as he is 
criminal—such a wretch, indeed, both in conduct and suffering, 
that no reader possessed of the least particle of 7 honour or 
prudence could wish to imitate him. The author therefore must, 
in this instance, be exonerated from the charge of portraying a 
criminal in an attractive light. His guilty heroine, it is true, is 
depicted in more amiable colours. She is a young and beautiful 
wife, a fond and devoted mother, of moderate wishes and do- 
mestic habits, unfortunately married to a worldly-minded and 
selfish man, whom she never loved. But she is a weak and spi- 
ritless being—of acute feelings, yet of a disposition so entirely 
passive, that she yields to every impression made upon her by 
the representations or events of the moment. She is, in fact, a 
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character whom, taken in connexion with her crime and her 
fate, very few of her sex would be desirous to resemble. The 
danger in this respect, therefore, we think, has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

Although we fear no very extensive demoralizing effects from 
the novel of Falkland, we still consider it a pernicious book; 
nor can we recommend it as either entertaining or instructive. 
It is not entertaining, from its extreme paucity of incidents; and 
the unjust and heartless views which it presents of human nature, 
destroy all its pretensions to the character of an instructive per- 
formance. The only qualities for which it reflects credit on its 
author, are the power of abstract reflection which it evinces, and 
the strength, glow, and propriety of its language—qualities in 
which it transcends all its successors from the same workshop. 

As a whole, it is wretchedly deficient in the most desirable 
requisites of a novel. Its plot is extremely meagre, and nearly 
destitute of incident. Falkland, the hero, is left at an early age 
master of a large fortune. But long before his maturity—while 
yet in his pupilage, under the care of a private tutor—he be- 
comes a villain—a seducer of female innocence, and by his con- 
duct brings his victim to the grave. We should remark, that 
the work is partly narrative and partly epistolary. It is in one 
of Falkland’s letters to his friend Monkton, that he alludes to 
the tale of his juvenile guilt. As the passage is well written, 
and affords a preliminary insight into his character, we shall lay 
it before our readers. 

« When I left Dr. *s, I was sent to a private tutor in D——e. Here I 
continued for about two years. It was during that time that——but what befel 
me is for no living ear! The characters of that history are engraven on my heart 
in letters of fire ; but it is a language that none but myself have authority to 
read. It is enough for the purpose of my confessions, that the events of that 
period were connected with the first awakening of the most powerful of human 
passions, and that, whatever their commencement, their end was despair! and 
she—the only object of my love—the only being in the world who possessed 
the secret and the spell of my nature—her life was the bitterness and the fever 
of a troubled heart,—her rest is the grave— 


* Non la connobbe il mondo mentre l’ebbe 
Con ibill ’io, ch’a pianger qui rimasi.’ 

That attachment was not so much a single event, as the first link of a long chain 
which was coiled around my heart. [t were a tedious and bitter history, even 
were it permitted, to tell you of all the sins and misfortunes to which in after 
life that passion was connected. I will only speak of the more hidden and gene- 
ral effect it had upon my mind; though indeed naturally inclined to a morbid 
and melancholy philosophy, it is more than probable, but for that occurrence, it 
would never have found matter for excitement. Thrown early among mankind, 
I should early have imbibed their feelings, and grown like them by the influence 
of custom. I should not have carried with me one unceasing remembrance which 
was to teach me, like Faustus, to find nothing in knowledge but its inutility, or 
in hope but its deceit ; and to bear, like him, through the blessings of youth and 
all the allurements of pleasure, the curse and the presence of a fiend.” 
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A trip to the university was, of course, the next step in the 
career of this hopeful youth. What villanies he there commit- 
ted we are not told; but we may reasonably suppose that they 
were neither few nor trivial. He left college at the age of 
twenty-one, took possession of his estates, and commenced his 
career in the great world with the inclination to scoff at the 
maxims of virtue, which he called canf, and with the means of 
doing almost as much mischief as his depraved nature could de- 
sire. He then travels; and improves perhaps in knowledge, but 
certainly in neither wisdom nor virtue. He returns to England. 
He scorns society. Something was gnawing at his heart, and he 
courts solitude. In the neighbourhood of his retirement, he 
meets with the young wife of Sir John Mandeville. He is struck 
with her beauty, and he resolves to make her the victim of his 
libertine passions. She is the mother of one child, to whom she 
is extremely attached, which attachment appears to be almost 
the only obstacle to his immediate success. But he finds he has 
made an impression on her heart, and he perseveres. He has, 
unfortunately, ample opportunity,—for her husband is absent on 
his parliamentary duties. His designs, however, are penetrated 
by Mrs. Julia St. John, an intimate of Lady Mandeville. This 
Mrs. St. John has herself a penchant for Falkland; and partly 
from feelings of jealousy, and partly from motives of kindness 
to her friend, she interposes her influence to prevent the latter 
from falling into the snare that she saw laid for her. For a time 
she succeeds, and Lady Mandeville begs Falkland to visit her no 
more. He accordingly withdraws from the neighbourhood. But 
he writes to her in such strains as the following, the criminality 
of which is but poorly atoned for by its elegance of style:— 

** I cannot, believe me, I cannot endure this separation long ; it must be more 
or less. You must be mine for ever, or our parting must be without a mitigation, 
which is rather a cruelty than a relief. If you will not accompany me, I will 
leave this yey f alone. I must not wean myself from your image by degrees, 
but break from the enchantment at once. And when, Emily, Iam once more 
upon the world, when no tidings of my fate shall reach your ear, and all its 

ower of alienation be left to the progress of time—then, when you will at last 
ve forgotten me, when your peace of mind will be restored, and having no 
struggles of conscience to undergo, you will have no remorse to endure;—then, 
Emily, when we are indeed divided, let the scene that has witnessed our pas- 
sion, the letters that have recorded my vow, the evil we have suffered, and the 


temptation we have overcome; let these in our old age be remembered, and in 
declaring to Heaven that we were innocent, add also—that we loved.” 


But his banishment is of no long continuance. He soon finds 
means to revisit her. Then, in the words of the author, **he 
adopted a new tone in expressing his passion for her. In the 
book of guilt another page, branded in a deeper and more burn- 
ing character, had been turned. He lost no opportunity of sum- 
moning the earthlier emotions to his cause. He wooed her fancy 
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with the golden language of pat & and strove to arouse the 
latent feelings of her sex, by the soft magic of his voice, and the 
passionate meaning it conveyed.” 

Falkland’s mother had been a native of Spain. Her brother, 
Don Alphonzo, was active in the Constitutional cause, and a 
companion of the celebrated Riego. He now visits England, in 
search of his rich nephew, in order to enlist both his person and 
his wealth in the cause of the patriots. In London he meets 
with Sir John Mandeville, and accompanies him to his country 
residence. Sir John also invites Falkland to his seat. Falkland 
attends, and plays the hypocrite, of course; and Mandeville re- 
turns to London, altogether ignorant of having left behind him, 
at his home, the destroyer of his peace. The following scene 
will show with what systematic and deliberate villany the se- 
ducer sought the ruin of his victim :— 


** When Falkland came that evening, she (Lady Mandeville) was sitting at a 
corner of the saloon, apparently occupied in reading, but her eyes were fixed 
upon her boy, whom Mrs. St. John was endeavouring, at the opposite end of 
the room, to amuse. The child, who was fond of Falkland, came up to him as 
he entered: Falkland stooped to kiss him; and Mrs. St. John said, in a low 
voice, which just reached his ear, ‘ Judas too kissed before he betrayed.’ Falk- 
land’s colour changed : he felt the sting the words were intended to convey. On 
that child, now so innocently caressing him, he was, indeed, about to inflict a 
disgrace and injury the most sensible and irremediable in his power. But who 
ever indulges reflection in passion? He banished remorse from his mind as in- 
stantaneously as it arose, and seating himself by Emily, endeavoured to inspire 
her with a portion of the joy and hope which animated himself. Mrs. St. John 
watched them with a zealous and anxious eye: she had already seen how use- 
less had been her former attempt to arm Emily’s conscience effectually against 
her lover ; but she resolved at least to renew the impression she had then made.”’ 

* * * * 


‘* Mrs. St. John never left the lovers; and at last, when Falkland, in despair 
at her obstinacy, arose to join the card table, she said, ‘Pray, Mr. Falkland, 
were you not intimate, at one time, with ****, who eloped with Lady ****”” 
*I knew him but slightly,’ said Falkland, and then added, with a sneer, ‘ the 
only times I ever met with him were at your house.’ Mrs. St. John, without 
noticing the sarcasm, continued :—‘* What an unfortunate affair that proved? 
They were very much attached to each other in early life—the only excuse, 
perhaps, for a woman’s breaking her subsequent vows. They eloped. The re- 
mainder of their history is briefly told : it is that of all who sacrifice every thing 
for passion, and forget that of every thing it is the briefest in duration. He who 
had sacrificed his honour for her, sacrificed her also as lightly for another. She 
could not bear his infidelity ; but how could she reproach him ? In the very act 
of yielding to, she had become unworthy of his love. She did not reproach him 
—she died of a broken heart. I saw her just before her death, for I was distantly 
related to her, and could not forsake her utterly even in her sin. She spoke to 
me only of the child by her former marriage, whom she had left in the years 
when it most needed her care. * * * I brought that child to her one day : 
he at least had never forgotten her. How bitterly they both wept when they 
were separated! and she—poor, poor Ellen—an hour after their separation, was 
nomore. * * * Theevening before her elopement, some verses were sent 
to her anonymously. I do not think, Emily, that you have ever seen them. Shall 
Ising them to younow?” * * * With a low but sweet voice, greatly aided 
in effect by the extreme feeling of her manner, she sang the following verses; 
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To ***, 


** And wilt thou leave that happy home 
Where once it was so sweet to live ? 
Ah! think, before thou seek’st to roam, 
What safer shelter guilt can give ! 


The bird may rove, and still regain, 
With spotless wings, her wonted rest ; 

But home once lost, is ne’er again 
Restored to woman’s erring breast. 


If wandering o’er a world of flowers, 
The heart, at times, would ask repose : 

But thou wouldst lose the only bowers 
Of rest amid a world of woes. 


Recall thy youth’s unsullied vow— 
The past which on thee smiled so fair ; 
Then turn from thence to picture now 
The frowns thy future fate must bear ! 


No hour, no hope, can bring relief 
To her who hides a blighted name ; 

For hearts unbowed by stormiest i 
Will break beneath one breeze of shame! 


And when thy child’s deserted years 
Amid life’s early woes are thrown, 

Shall menial bosoms sooth the tears 
That should be shed on thine alone ? 


When on thy name his lips shall call, 
(That tender name, the earliest taught! ) 

Thou wouldst not shame and sin were all 
The memories link’d around its thought ! 


if sickness haunt his infant bed, 

Ah! what could then replace thy care ? 
Could hireling steps as gently tread 

As if a mother’s soul were there? 


Enough! ’tis not too late to shun 

The bitter draught thyself wouldst fill ; 
The latest link is not undone;— 

Thy bark is in the haven still. 


If doom’d to. grief through life thou art, 
*Tis thine at least unstained to die! 

Oh! better break at once thy heart, 
Than rend it from its earliest tie ! 


« It were vain to attempt describing Emily’s feelings when the song ceased. 
* * * She arose, looked at Falkland with one look of such anguish and de- 
spair, that it froze his very heart, and left the room without uttering a word. A 
moment more—they heard a noise—a fall. They rushed out—Emily was stretch- 
ed on the ground, apparently lifeless. She had ten a blood-vessel !”? 

No sooner does Lady Mandeville recover from the effects of 
this accident, than the seducer renews his suit with redoubled 
importunity. Sir John Mandeville returns home, and Falkland 
being informed by Lady Mandeville, that Mrs. St. John has 
threatened to acquaint her husband with their secret, if he shall 
again visit her,—warns him not to make the attempt. But mat- 
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ters having just then come almost to a crisis, he determines not 
to be baffled. He writes to her, entreating her to meet him that 
evening, on the brink of a neighbouring lake, in order to make 
final arrangements for their flight. Their meeting and its conse- 
quences are related in terms which we dare not repeat. 

The crime being consummated, the catastrophe soon follows. 
Lady Mandeville, on returning home, finds that her husband, 
having been informed, by Mrs. St. John, of her correspondence 
with Falkland, had broken open her escritoire, and was in pos- 
session of her seducer’s letters. The injured and angry husband 
follows her into her chamber, locks the door inside, charges her 
with her infidelity, and by producing the written evidences of 
it, confounds her into silence. She is conscience-struck, and 
falls into convulsions: the blood-vessel that had formerly broken, 
is again ruptured, and she dies, leaving her husband ignorant of 
the completion of her crime. With the following affecting pas- 
sage, which is the natural climax of the tale, the book should 
have ended:— 

*¢ They laid her in the stately vaults of her ancient line, and her bier was 
honoured with tears from hearts not less striken, because their sorrow, if vio- 
lent, was brief. For the dead there are many mourners, but only one monu- 
ment—the bosom which loved them best. The spot where the hearse rested, 
the green turf beneath, the surrounding trees, the gray tower of the village 
church, and the proud halls rising beyond,—all had witnessed the childhood, 
the youth, the bridal-day of the being whose last rites and solemnities ne were 
to witness now. The very bell which rang for her birth, had rung also for her 
marriage peal ; it now tolled for her death. But a little while, and she had gone 
forth from that home of her young and unclouded years, amid the acclamations 
and blessings of all, a bride, with the insignia of bridal pomp—in the first bloom 
of her girlish beauty, in the first innocence of her unawakened heart, weeping, 
not for the future she was entering, but for the past she was about to leave, 
and smiling through her tears as if innocence had no business with grief. On the 
same spot where he had then waved his farewell, stood the father now. On the 

which they had covered, flocked the bp vmane whose wants her childhood 
ad relieved; by the same priest who had blessed her bridals, bent the bride- 
groom who had plighted his vow. There was not a tree nor a blade of grass 
withered. The day itself was bright and glorious ; such was it when it smiled 
on her nuptials. And she—she—but four little years, and all youth’s innocence 
darkened, and earth’s beauties come to dust! Alas! not for her, but the mourner 
whom she left ! in death even love is forgotten ; but in life there is no bitterness 
so utter as to feel every thing is unchanged, except the One Being who was the 
soul of all—to know the world is the same, but that ts sunshine is departed.” 

The residue of the work is comparatively idle and insipid. 
After what has passed, the reader cares but little what may 
become of Falkland. Yet since he finds there is more of the 
story, he naturally expects such a criminal to become either a 
conscience-struck penitent, or the victim of some extraordinary 
punishment. Neither of these results takes place. He goes to 
Spain, joins the party of Riego, and is killed in a skirmish. 
Such is the too creditable exit of an atrocious villain, who, even 
in his last thoughts, indicates no compunction for his crimes ; 
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but dies, questioning, in a tone of presumptuous scorn, the de- 
signs of his Maker, and wondering for what purpose he had 
been sent into existence. 

We have already called this a pernicious book. Our readers 
will now see why we applied the epithet. It was not because 
we consider the work to possess so much the power of exciting 
the passions, as of undermining the principles, and engendering 
a disdainful indifference, if not an absolute scepticism, towards 
the ways of Providence, and the laws which the Ruler of the 
universe has thought proper to establish for its government. 
Falkland is a hero of the true Byronian stamp. A peevish mi- 
santhrope, a proud egotist, a disdainful scoffer at all human es- 
tablishments, and a daring contemner of all moral obligations, 
who conceives the indulgence of the keener and fiercer passions 
to be the only pursuit worth following—the only object worthy 
to employ the powers of intellect and the faculties of existence. 
There is scarcely one generous trait in his character—obstinacy 
of purpose, and self-gratification, are the great and leading fea- 
tures by which, like his Byronian prototypes, Childe Harold, 
Lara, Manfred, Alp, &c. he is distinguished. The style and 
sentiments too, are palpable copies of the manner of Byron. 
That eternal whining relative to loneliness in the world—that 
affected antipathy to the customs and habits of society—that phi- 
losophical analysis of the nature and workings of the heart, and 
that absorbing regard paid to the voluptuous passions, are all 
imitated from the phrenzies of Byron. This is one among the 
thousand proofs which the last ten years have furnished, of the 
eclat which attended the abstruse ravings of the poetical noble- 
man, having injuriously affected our literature by awakening, 

cially in our young authors, a desire to imitate a style which 
in his hands had been found so successful. It would be well were 
these writers to remember, that Lord Byron had a name and 
character which would have made any style successful; for it 
was he that brought the style, and not the style that brought him, 
into repute. Before they can expect, like Lord Byron, to ren- 
der a harsh, cloudy, and heavy style popular, they must possess 
—not the abilities of his lordship, but what is much more requi- 
site to draw the attention of the world, his nobility and eccentrici- 
ties. Independently of his abilities, Lord Byron possessed sources 
of renown in his feudal demesne—in his squabble with his wife, 
which was commodiously wrapt in mystery, in his assault upon 
the wits and reviewers of the age, in his running away from his 
country, leading a vagabond life, and abusing the whole’ human 
race. His imitators ought to remember all this, nor venture, un- 
less they have all the adventitious advantages which he had, to 
follow him into the abstract and misty paths in which he suc- 
ceeded, but in which no writer is likely ever again to succeed. 
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We come now to the novel of Paul Clifford. Paul, who gives 
name to the work as its hero, although not so profound and de- 
signing a villain as Falkland, is drawn in colours much more 
dangerous to the institutions and welfare of society. His crimes 
have certain dashes of generosity and gallantry, which are but 
too likely to diminish their enormity in the estimation of super- 
ficial thinkers; while those, who, like him, cherish a contempt 
for the artificial regulations of civilized communities—and such 
are at present more than usually numerous in the world—will be 
inclined to look upon him with admiration, as the bold oppo- 
nent of regulations respecting property, which they affirm to be 
founded on neither nature nor justice. His actions, no doubt, 
his greatest admirers will affect to condemn, for the world is 
not yet so entirely depraved as to encourage any open and 
avowed defence of highway robbery, however bravely and gal- 
lantly it may be accomplished. But admiration of a daring cri- 
minal may, where there is no sound principle to counteract it, 
lead to a relish of his crimes, and therefore render his example, 
when, as in this instance, artfully decorated, a dangerous exhi- 
bition to mankind. The story of the fatal effects produced in 
Germany by the publication of Schiller’s tragedy of the Rob- 
bers, is, we presume, familiar to our readers. The Beggar’s 
Opera, it is said, produced at one time similar effects in Eng- 
land; and we are inclined to believe, that the tales of Robin 
Hood, Redmond O’Hanlon, and other courageous rogues, who 
plundered the rich only, have led to more depredations upen 
private property than the world is apt to imagine. Of this, at 
all events, we are certain, that to dress vice in a garb of digni- 
ty, or in any manner to palliate or conceal its natural hideous- 
ness, can answer no other purpose than to weaken the influ- 
ence of virtue, and promote the cause of dishonesty and crime. 
Writings that attempt such a purpose, are so many efforts to 
counteract and destroy whatever is salutary in religion, govern- 
ments and laws. The design of their authors can only be to 
draw attention by the singularity of their opinions, or, what is 
a much more detestable motive, to disorganize society either 
from mere wantonness of mischief, or from the sinister expecta- 
tion of being able to aggrandize themselves amidst the confusion 
that would ensue. Those writers who would demoralize the 
lower orders of society, by persuading them that the institutions 
of religion and law, which protect every man in the possession 
of his own, are unsanctioned by the dictates of natural justice or 
the promptings of sound reason, are the most mischievous pests 
of literature. They would render the noblest of all arts, that of 
printing, subservient to the destruction of sound morals and so- 
cial happiness. The works of such writers, no matter what 
talents they may display, or how fashionable soever may be 
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their name, ought not to be purchased by any virtuous man. 
Nay, to afford praise to genius when it is perverted, or to wit 
when it is misemployed, is censurable,—for, in any shape, to 
encourage wickedness is to partake of its guilt. If society suffers 
by the dissemination of vicious principles, it is but a poor apo- 
logy for those who promote their dissemination, to allege that 
they do so, not from approbation of the principles, but from ad- 
miration of the dress in which they appear, as if poison were 
the less deadly because it is offered in a golden cup. 

In reality, however, the novel before us has, but in a very 
inferior degree, the merit of elegant literature to atone for its 
mischievous tendency. The first half of the work is peculiarly 
heavy and prolix. It contains no exciting incident, for we con- 
sider the robbery of Lord Mauleverer—(by the way, in the in- 
vention of a great proportion of the names which he uses, our 
Pelham novelist has felt little consideration for his reader’s or- 
gans of articulation)—-was but a commonplace affair, much ex- 
ceeded in heroic brilliancy and romance by the daring exploit 
of the mail-robbery which lately took place in our own neigh- 
bourhood. Nor does the work contain any one character more 
interesting than»the criminal who was hanged for the said ex- 
ploit:—and with one exception, the correspondence of Brandon 
with the mother of Paul Clifford, it is entirely destitute of those 
eloquent bursts of sentimental philosophizing, with which the 
other works of this author abound; and which, although not 
very attractive to the generality of readers, evince the posses- 
sion of intellectual powers, which, if better employed, could not 
fail to afford universal satisfaction. With incidents, indeed, of a 
certain kind, this work abounds; but they in general, like the 

rsonages that figure in them, possess neither dignity nor ro- 
mance. In the first volume, they are chiefly a series of low and 
trivial adventures which take place in an obscure pot-house in 
the purlieus of Wapping. The only event of consequence, re- 
lated in the course of nearly two hundred pages, is the death of 
a strange lady of no very amiable character, who, in a fit of ill- 
nature, breathes her last in this resort of intemperance, roguery 
and riot. This reputable lady is the mother of the hero, Paul 
Clifford, who, being thus left in his childhood without a protec- 
tor, becomes the protegé of the accomplished hostess of this 
famous tavern. The education which the illustrious Paul re- 
ceives here, is of course eminently calculated to make him the 
interesting hero of a sentimental novel,—for, in many passages, 
especially in the last volume, the author makes numerous and 
violent efforts, although awkwardly and abortively enough, to 
become elegantly sentimental. 

But, in a literary point of view, the chief fault of this work, 
and one which particularly pervades the first volume, is the 
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superabundance of low slang which it contains. From a strange 
perversity of taste, the author seems to take great delight in this 
offensive phraseology, although he, from some remarks in his 
preface, appears to be aware, that it will not be equally pleasing 
to others. In the prefatory passage alluded to, he attempts to 
justify this uncouth slang, by the examples of Scotch and Irish 
novelists introducing the provincialisms of their respective coun- 
tries into their works. The defence is untenable. To ima- 
gine the slightest resemblance to exist between the colloquial- 
isms of the Scotch or Irish peasantry, and the coarse ribaldry 
of Paul Clifford and his companions, could only arise from ab- 
solute ignorance of either of the former, which in the hands of 
such writers as Miss Edgeworth or Sir Walter Scott, have con- 
tributed to give us genuine and interesting pictures of rural man- 
ners in Ireland and Scotland. The rustic dialects introduced 
into the works of these writers, are the bona fide language of a 
well known and numerous people. The vivacity, force, and rich 
humour of that used by the Irish, are felt and acknowledged by 
all readers; and that used by the Scotch, may, in truth, be called 
the Dorie dialect of Britain. In the estimation of those who are 
familiar with it, the latter possesses a pastoral simplicity and a 
poetical sweetness superior to even the cultivated language of the 
island. As spoken by the baron of Bradwardine, Edie Ochiltree, 
Davie Deans, and the innumerable other characters into whose 
mouths, with excellent judgment and full mastery over it, it has 
been put by the mighty northern novelist, it is admirably charac- 
teristic. Every phrase, every word, and the tone and structure of 
every sentence, we feel to be genuine Scotch, and scrictly ap- 
propriate to the character that uses it. On the contrary, we 
have no faith whatever in the genuineness of the vulgar slang 
which the author of Paul Clifford makes his inferior and non- 
descript characters use so freely, throughout his ill-concocted 
and very inelegant performance. That the thieves and other 
vagabonds of the British metropolis, have some cant phrases 
peculiar to their own caste of society, we do not deny. But we 
do deny that they have any extensive language of a conventional 
character, such as, not only in this work, but in Pelham and 
some other of our author’s works, is imposed on the world as 
really in use. 

In the invention of scenes, incidents and characters, we are 
willing to allow a novelist every latitude consistent with pro- 
priety and probability. He may organize a society of rogues, 
he may assign to them a system of laws, which they may be 
supposed to be able to enforce among their own members. As 
in the novel of Pelham, they may have their dens and their cells, 
their prisons and their prisoners, as well as their captains and 
their counsellors. In short, they may frame a system of disci- 
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pline for their order, and have full power to put it into execu- 
tion. All this we can imagine, although we may not exactly be- 
lieve it. The novelist, however, has a right to the full stretch 
of our imagination, and therefore we allow it to him without 
scruple. But we can carry our indulgence no further. We can- 
not excuse him in attempts to impose on us what is unnatural, 
what is impossible, or what we know cannot be true. That a 
score or two of rogues, living in the midst of a powerful and 
polished people, with whom they are in the habit of daily and 
hourly intercourse, should have a distinct and seemingly caba- 
listic language of their own, on the scale which this writer has 
represented—in which all their fraternity—a fraternity general- 
ly composed of the least studious and most unthinking wretches 
on earth—should be initiated and become well versed, is too 
much for our credulity. With no effort of our imagination can 
we reconcile ourselves to its absurdity ; and when we reflect on 
the grave attempt made in the preface, to impress us with the 
belief of its genuineness, we really think the imposition deserves 
some chastisement. 

And this is the author, and these are the books, which are 
said, by interested or unreflecting encomiasts, to give us true 
and accurate pictures of the manners of the British people of 
the present day. Who, in his sober senses, can for a moment 
imagine, that Gentleman George, in. any respect, resembles 
George the Fourth? Or that Fighting Attie bears any resem- 
blance to the Duke of Wellington? Who can suppose, that 
Brandon, that jumble of inconsistent villanies, resembles any 
judge at present in England? He is a wretch who betrays, de- 
fames, and sells,—diterally sells—the wife whom he courted 
with all the ardour of romantic passion, the mother of his only 
child, in whom all his hopes and affections are centred. But we 
shall not dilate on this man’s preternatural depravity. We shall 
only say, that we heartily condemn, not only the absurdity of 
the portrait, but the unworthy object for which it seems to have 
been exhibited here, namely, to bring the ministers of justice 
into contempt, and the laws of the land into degradation. 

But it is supposed by some, that this novel was not designed 
so much for a picture of general society, as a political allegory, 
containing a covert satire on the present rulers of Great Britain. 
If such was its design, it is one of the most palpable failures that 
can well be imagined. In an allegory there should be at least 
some apparent resemblance between the imaginary personagesand 
those whom the author endeavours to represent ; for if its appli- 
cation cannot be perceived, its effect is lost. But it would require 
a very forced construction, a most violent distortion of the cha- 
racters of this book, to make them approach, in even the most 
remote degree, to the personages that compose the Wellington 
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government, the measures of which, let party spirit say what it 
will, have in general been both liberal and popular. This sup- 
position of an allegorical a in the work, receives some 
countenance, and may indeed have arisen from a short clumsy 
parallel drawn, towards the latter part of it, in a very nonsensi- 
cal style, by one of the hero’s gang of robbers, between their 
career and that of the government. This parallel, as it is called 
in the work itself, contains the special absurdity of being in one 
part a similitude, and in another a contrast! Such inconsistency 
destroys its very nature as a parallel, and therefore defeats what- 
ever satirical effect might have been intended by its construc- 
tion. If it be satire to show a similarity in the conduct of the 
government and that of the robbers, it strikes us as something 
very like praise to point out wherein they differ. 

We might quote an abundance of passages in support of all 
we have said against this novel. But we deem it unnecessary, 
as we suppose that our readers are already acquainted with its 
too widely disseminated contents. We believe we have suf- 
ficiently exposed the absurdity of its pretensions to verisimili- 
tude, either as an immediate picture of living society, or as an 
allegory. That such pretensions originated with the author him- 
self, we very much doubt. To advance them, the booksellers 
knew would be to throw an excellent bait to the public. The 
trickery of trade is, therefore, sufficient to account for them. 
But, originate whence they may, or be practised by whom they 
will, it is the duty of those who control the public press, to 
drag deceptive arts of every kind into public view. - 

We are glad to find that an able writer in the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review, has taken up this subject. He exposes 
the whole machinery of book-puffing, with great force and ef- 
fect; and we trust that he will be followed, in a course so laud- 
able, by other writers equally spirited and independent, until 
justice and candour in reviewing shall once more predominate, 
and true merit in authorship become again the sure and only 
road to success. 

Before we conclude, there is a subject suggested by the edi- 
tion of the works before us, to which we would eall the atten- 
tion of our readers. It is the unpatriotic and mischievous reso- 
lution which some of our publishers appear to have taken, of re- 
printing and throwing into our market every production, good 
or bad, creditable or discreditable, that issues from the book- 
making laboratories of London. This indiscriminate diffusion 
of foreign literature amongst us, ought to be reprobated and dis- 
couraged by all Americans who have the moral or literary repu- 
tation of their country at heart. By the multitude of books thus 
introduced, without any cost of copyright, the efforts of our own 
authors are completely crushed. ‘Talents in abundance exist in 
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the country ; but under such circumstances, who can expect them 
to be exercised? What American author, however conscious of 
his powers, will sit down to produce a work requiring intellec- 
tual exertion, when aware of the mortifications that will attend 
his labours? If he be a poet, will he woo the muse on any subject 
more important than can be compressed into a few stanzas, for 
the corner of some daily or weekly journal, where, no matter 
what may be their excellence, they can acquire for him no pro- 
fit, and at best but a transitory fame? If he be a novelist, a 
worse fate still awaits him. His work cannot appear at all. Its 
size renders the expense of its publication too great for himself 
to risk:—as for the booksellers, their aid is out of the question ; 
they obtain from England, for almost nothing, all the literature 
that they wish to publish, and quite as much as will supply the 
demand of the market. 

Nor is the suppression of our literature the only evil of this 
state of things. Our manners and morals also suffer. By the re- 
production here of the licentious works that often disgrace the 
British press, and pamper the depraved appetites of the luxu- 
rious portion of the English people, pollution is brought to our 
doors, depravity and crime are rendered familiar, if not agree- 
able to American readers, and literature becomes a curse instead 
of a blessing to the country. 





Art. V.—/? Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of 
John Tanner, (United States’ Interpreter at the Sault de 
Ste. Marie,) during thirty years residence among the In- 
dians, in the interior of North America. Prepared for the 
press by Eywin James, M. D., Editor of an Account of 
Major Long’s Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains. New-York, 1830. 1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 426. 


Wuen a patient has for a length of time pined under the in- 
fluence of a consumption, that leaves but little prospect of his 
recovery ; when all the resources of the medical profession have 
been tried and found unavailing to arrest the progress of the dis- 
order, it is not unusual, we believe, for the physician to recom- 
mend, as the last resource, a change of air—a journey to a dis- 
tant, and as is stated, a more congenial climate. Without in- 
quiring whether this advice proceeds from any well founded 
hope that it may prove successful, or as has been sometimes un- 
charitably asserted of the Faculty, from a desire, on the part of 
the practitioner, to remove from his sight the melancholy spec- 
tacle of a hopeless disease and approaching death, it is certain, 
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that comparatively few instances of recovery are recorded in the 
annals of medicine. The patient and his friends are flattered 
into a confidence, that this measure will probably be attended 
with success; and that a change of climate will effect the re- 
storation of his wasted powers, and a removal of the latent 
seeds of disease. He parts from his connexions, from the land 
of his nativity, from the vicinity of the tombs of his ancestors, 
with a faint hope that this sacrifice may not prove abortive. 
How seldom however he is rewarded for it, how few are the 
cases of convalescence, let an inspection of the cemeteries of 
these resorts of consumptive patients attest ; let each man’s ex- 
perience decide, how frequent have been the instances, within 
his own knowledge, when the first consolatory tidings of ap- 
parent amendment were succeeded by the painful narrative of 
a sudden sinking under the effects of new sources of excitement, 
for which the system was unprepared, and against which it was 
unable to contend. Painful as are these reflections, and desirous 
as we should be to repel them, we cannot conceal that they have 
forced themselves upon us, and occupied our thoughts as pecu- 
liarly applicable to the case of the Indian tribes east of the Mis- 
sissippi, ever since the question of their removal was first agi- 
tated; and after the long discussion which it has received, we 
have remained unchanged in our belief, that as a remedy to the 
decline of the Indians, and as a check upon their final annihila- 
tion, it must and will prove wholly fruitless. The law of na- 
ture seems to us well marked ; man may retard but cannot arrest 
its operation. For wise purposes doubtless, however inscrutable 
they may be, it has been decreed by Providence, that the civil- 
ized and the savage man never shall live for any length of time 
upon the same soil. Either the one or the other must be blotted 
out of existence: and whatever attempts philanthropists may 
make to check the extinction of one of the races, their efforts 
will ultimately be of little avail. While, therefore, we admire 
the exertions, and respect the motives of those benevolent in- 
dividuals, who have cherished a hope that a remedy would be 
found against that awful decrease in the number of the Indians, 
which all writers on this subject have noted, we never were able 
to participate in their feelings, or to join in their anticipations 
of success. Unwilling, however, to extend our own sad belief, 
we have hitherto avoided taking any part in the discussion ; 
and would probably have left the subject still longer unbroached, 
had we not been desirous to call the attention of our readers to 
the interesting narrative of John Tanner’s adventures among 
the Indians. 

Without inquiring whether the country, to which it is pro- 
posed to remove such of the tribes as now reside to the East 
of the Mississippi, be suitable to their reception,—a point upon 
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which there seems to be much dispute—without investigating the 
disadvantages that may result from bringing together many dif- 
ferent tribes, speaking distinct languages, but i uniting in the 
exhibition of that peculiarly jealous and hasty temperament 
which seems characteristic of uncivilized man—we entertain no 
doubt that before many years elapse, the white population will 
spread so widely to the west of the Mississippi, as again to press 
upon the Indians, with an influence the more fatal to the latter, 
as their denser number will then admit of but little further com- 
pression, while the influx of the pioneers of the white race will 
be proportioned to the increased population of which they form 
the advanced guard. The same motives which now urge our 
government to the removal of the aborigines from those ‘ reser- 
vations,” in which they had been promised permission to re- 
main until they freely and voluntarily parted with them, will 
prompt our future rulers to attempt a further removal; and the 
Indians of that day, like those of the present, will have no other 
alternative than to obey the summons, however ungrateful to 
them it may be, or perish in a vain attempt at resistance. We 
merely state what appears to us to be an unavoidable conse- 
quence, without wishing to express any decided opinion as to 
the justice or expediency of the measures that are at present 
about to be carried into effect; and while the subject of the fol- 
lowing pages may lead us into a partial examination of the 
character of the North American Indian, we in no manner con- 
template a renewal of the discussion which has for some time 
past divided the public. It is by no means our wish to dis- 
turb the advocates of the late Indian bill, in their recent tri- 
umph at this hard earned victory ; still less are we disposed to 
renew the griefs of those who so manfully opposed its passage. 
Having too much respect for the good opinien of our readers to 
attempt to keep up an excitement which can no longer be pro- 
ductive of good, we shall confine ourselves merely to the ex- 
pression of our deep regret, that the day should at last have 
come—‘‘the day decreed by fates’—when the American go- 
vernment has found itself under the dire necessity of lending its 
countenance and authority to the unwilling and all but forcible 
removal of peaceful and unoffending tribes from the land of 
their birth, from the soil cherished by them as the inheritance 
of their fathers, to a remote and unknown territory, hallowed 
by no recollections of past greatness, enlivened by no appear- 
ances of present comforts, endeared by no hopes of future pros- 
perity. Call the system by what name we may, the alterna- 
tive proposed to the Indians of the southern states to remove 
beyond the Mississippi, or to submit to the civil jurisdiction of 
Georgia and Alabama, amounts to a forcible expulsion of the de- 
scendants of the aborigines, from the very small fraction which 
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they retain of the vast dominions, over which their ancestors 
roamed in uncontrouled possession, before the white mam covet- 
ed their broad lands. 

While we view the Indian bill, recently passed by a majority 
of both houses of Congress, and approved by the President, as 
the last remedy which their wisdom or their benevolence has 
devised for checking the total extinction of the Indian tribes, 
and while it sounds in our ears like the knell of that unfortunate 
race, we deem it our duty to cherish every attempt that is made 
to throw light upon the character of the North American Indian, 
the dark folds of whose heart have been but very imperfectly, 
and in some cases we believe very inaccurately, disclosed to us. 
Unpretending as is the book to which we invite our readers’ 
attention, we hold it to be one of the most interesting and in- 
structive that have yet been published on this subject. 

The story which it discloses, though its details are generally 
painful, and at times revolting to the reader, is simple and soon 
told. John Tanner was the son of a clergyman, who resided for 
some time at one of the settlements on the Kentucky river ; and 
who, in the year 1789, removed from that country to the banks 
of the Ohio, selecting, for his future residence, a piece of ground 
directly opposite to the mouth of the Big Miami river. He had 
been there but about ten days, when his family were alarmed 
by the appearance of one of those small parties of Indians, that 
in those days, when our government was weak, were wont fre- 
quently to spread havoc and desolation into the families of our 
dauntless pioneers. Notwithstanding the precautions which’ Mr. 
Tanner took to secure his family, his son John, then about se- 
ven years old, was induced—partly by childish curiosity, and 
partly by a sort of eagerness after adventure—to stray to some 
distance from the house; he was pounced upon by the Indians 
that lay in wait, and before he had time to reflect upon the dan- 
ger he had willingly incurred, he found himself carried off, at a 
rapid rate, by his savage aggressors, and transported across the 
Ohio; thence he was removed to Saginaw bay, on Lake Huron, 
and adopted into an Indian family, with which he remained two 
years. During this time he was initiated into the duties of an 
Indian life; and being viewed as a prisoner by the warriors of 
the family in which he resided, while by its females and younger 
members, he was considered as an adopted son, his treatment 
presents a singular mixture of tenderness and harshness. His 
duties appear, however, to have been of a degrading charac- 
ter; being chiefly such as are reserved for women, and as the 
males would scorn to discharge or to impose upon their sons. 
At the end of two years, he passed into another family, where 
his treatment was much kinder, and in which he continued to 
live until he arrived at man’s estate; he then took a wife and 
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adhered to his Indian pursuits and mode of existence. He re- 
presents himself as having had at times a desire to return to 
his country ; but he had so totally lost all recollections of ci- 
vilization, and had become so thoroughly attached to his new 
companions, that his longings after his former home appear to 
have been very faint. The family to which he was transfer- 
red, at the age of nine years, was of the nation of Ottawas, but 
appears to have resided chiefly among the Chippewas, and the 
greater part of his life was passed in the country which extends 
between Lake Superior and Lake Winnepeek, and on Red river. 
It was while on the latter stream that he had an opportunity of 
rendering some services to the late Lord Selkirk, who was then 
engaged in his preposterous plan of founding a colony of Scotch- 
men in the heart of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory. 
This nobleman was one of those enthusiastic philanthropists, 
who, while they are sure of the benevolence of their intentions, 
seem to consider themselves excused from giving them even a 
shadow of reason. At the same time that he was engaged in 
his scheme of transplanting a host of Scotch Highlanders to 
perish of hunger, cold and disease, or to fall victims to the ruth- 
less savage, and still more barbarous Boisbrulés of the North- 
West territory; he interested himself actively to procure the 
restoration to his family and country of one, who from long do- 
mestication among the Indians, had become in every respect like 
one of them, and who manifested certainly but little anxiety to 
return to civilization. Lord Selkirk’s exertions were, in this 
case at least, crowned with success. Tanner revisited the Uni- 
ted States, was recognised and welcomed by his brothers and 
sisters. On this, his first, journey, he brought part of his family 
to Mackinaw, but a portion still remaining among the Indians, 
he returned to his former haunts in search of them, and was on 
his way back with them, when, through the perfidy of an Indian, 
instigated as he supposes by his own wife, he was shot and y 
severely wounded. He escaped with his life; but lost his daugh- 
ters, who, either through persuasion or force, were induced to 
leave him. He again went-to Mackinaw, where he entered the 
service of the United States, as an interpreter ; in which capacity 
he is at this time employed. Such is the abstract of his story. 
During his residence among the Indians, he acquired great skill, 
and it seems some celebrity, as a hunter; he does not appear to 
have obtained any distinction as a warrior, although he was en- 
aged in several parties, chiefly against the Sioux; in none of 
these do the Indians show to much advantage, and he represents 
himself as having been rather a follower than a leader on such 
occasions. 
From this slight sketch of his adventures, it is manifest that 
our traveller cannot compare, in the wildness of his career ot 
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the boldness of his achievements, with some of those heroes 
whom we have been wont to read of in modern novels. Still 
there are interspersed through his plain and unpretending Nar- 
rative many romantic occurrences, which under the pen of a 
Brown or a Cooper, and wrought up by their fervent imagina- 
tion, might lay the foundation of some thrilling passages, like 
those which are met with in their compositions. It is often from 
more slender materials than these that the powerful genius of 
Scott has woven his magic tales; and the writers of novels on 
Indian subjects, if they wish to paint in colours true to nature, 
had better consult the veracious pages of Tanner, than the rhap- 
sodies of Chateaubriand and others, who have pretended to de- 
scribe Indian life from actual observation. 

‘‘Truth,”’ says a modern writer of celebrity, ‘‘is strange— 
stranger than fiction.’”? Of this the book under consideration 
presents repeated instances ; and there is not in the whole ef this 
work, a single incident or observation which is not infinitely 
stranger and more interesting, than the various fictions with 
which the public, both of America and England, were gulled a 
few years since by one of those adventurers, whose temporary 
success seems always proportioned to the impudence of their 
impostures. Our readers will doubtless recollect the individu- 
al, who, under the name of John Dunn Hunter, figured in this 
country and in England, about seven or eight years since, and 
whose pretended captivity and observations on the Indian cha- 
racter excited great interest. That there was a web of truth run- 
ning through the whole tissue of falsehood which he circulated, 
is probable; but as much of the narrative was fabulous, and as 
the truth and falsehood were so closely interwoven as to render 
it impossible to separate them, there remained no other safe 
course than to reject the whole of his statements. Accordingly, 
he himself fell into contempt, and his narrative into oblivion. 
But the history of that case is too instructive to be passed over 
without a brief notice. It led to a satisfactory conviction of 
the soundness of those philological studies which have engaged 
some of our profoundest scholars; and to a perfect assurance 
that our theoretical men, as they have been termed, had at least 
made sufficient progress in their studies, to protect them against 
those errors into which the majoritv of their countrymen had 
fallen. If our recollection serves us right, the impositions of 
Hunter had passed current, until the first check was given to 
them by the venerable President of the American Philosophical 
Society. Our readers are aware of the great success with which 
this gentleman has devoted himself to the study of the aborigi- 
nal fanguages. Having accidentally become acquainted with 
Hunter in New-York, he had several interviews with him on 


his arrival in Philadelphia. The result of these was an imme- 
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diate conviction on his part that Hunter was an impostor, who 
laid pretensions to information of which he was wholly devoid. 
This conviction was freely and openly expressed, both in writ- 
ing and in conversation, even to Hunter himself; and we well 
recollect how little favour it at first received, and how fashion- 
able it was at that time to doubt the pretended discovery of the 
philosopher, and triumphantly to ask, who, in a disputed ques- 
tion of philology, was most likely to be correct,—a gentleman 
whose information had been acquired merely from books and ma- 
nuscripts, and from the reports of travellers; or one who had spent 
the best portion of his life in a wigwam, and who had smoked 
the calumet at the great council fire of warriors. In this discus- 
sion the friends of Hunter overlooked the fact that they were 
begging the question, and assuming as true the very point in dis- 
pute, which was the extent of his acquaintance with the Indians. 
But our learned philologist was not alone in his views; he re- 
ceived zealous support from some at least of the gentlemen who 
had travelled to the Rocky Mountains with Major Long, and 
whose opinion was unwavering on the subject. To remove him- 
self from these censures, which were beginning to produce an 
effect on the community, and to widen the sphere of his impo- 
sition, Hunter then went to England, where his success was, as 
might have been expected, very great. Not the vulgar and the 
ignorant alone were duped, but even the learned men, the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, were deceived; nobility, and if we 
mistake not, royalty itself vied in expressions of regard to the 
impostor, who was thus enabled to return home with a rich har- 
vest, collected in the teeming field of British credulity. Had 
this been the first attempt at imposition, practised upon our trans- 
atlantic friends, we might not be surprised at their being deceiv- 
ed by it; but after the instructive lesson received in the case of 
George Psalmanaazaar, one would think they ought to have 
learned some degree of caution.* But the blow was then in pre- 


* Having adverted to this curious case of literary fraud, we feel disposed to 
lay before our readers a note which we lately received on this subject from a 
learned friend. It shows how, upon philological grounds alone, the very name 
selected by this impostor should have cast a doubt upon his pretensions; and 
when we connect this observation with the fact, that it was by an acquaintance 
with philology that Hunter’s deception was first detected, we may be deemed 
justifiable in the expression of our belief, that this science has not yet been suf- 
ficiently appreciated, at least by men of the world :— 


**Grorce Psatmanaazaan. This name is evidently taken from that of Sha/- 
maneser, king of Assyria, mentioned in 2 Kings, chap. 17. In the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the Bible, 4 Kings, chap. 17, he is called Salmanasar ;—the impostor 
added the letter P at the beginning, and doubled the vowel a, to complete, as 
he thought, the disguise of this well known name, a coarse yet thin subterfuge, 
easily seen through. It is now known, that the language of Formosa is a Malay 
dialect, in affinity with the idioms spoken in the South Sea islands; though this 
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paration which soon after crumbled the whole fabric of Hunter’s 
deceptions. The subject had attracted the notice of a gentleman 
who had enjoyed the best opportunities of acquiring information 
in relation to Indian matters, and who has given frequent evi- 
dences of the ability with which he avails himself of them. 
Taking the question in its broadest aspect, this gentleman col- 
lected an irresistible mass of evidence, both external and inter- 
nal, to prove the forgery; and the able statement of the case 
which he laid before the public soon after,* has brought convic- 
tion to the minds of all candid readers. Hunter’s career was 
soon ended. In 1826 he visited the city of Mexico, and endea- 
voured to obtain from the government of that country the grant 
of a large tract of land, upon which to establish a colony of In- 
dians, that would form, as he asserted, a bulwark against the 
encroachments of the citizens of the United States, upon the 
Mexican frontier. That government, however, doubting the 
expediency or safety of this cordon sanitaire, Hunter then 
proceeded to Texas, where he became one of the leaders in 
the absurb scheme of establishing a government independent 
both of the United States and of Mexico; since the overthrow 
of his party, he has not been heard from, but is stated to have 
perished in the conflict. It has been suspected, that his plan 
either of an Indian or of a white independent government, had 
met with some sanction or countenance from the British minis- 
try ; we have, however, never seen any evidence of their con- 
nexion or acquaintance with it. Thus ended the short career of 
this impudent impostor, of whom nothing certain is known, ex- 
cept that he had undoubtedly resided a long while among the 
Indians,—how long, and under what circumstances, has we be- 
lieve never been ascertained, —that he had acquired a knowledge 
of some Indian languages, and that, had he strictly adhered to 
truth, he might have added something to our stock of knowledge 
on this subject. t 


might have been known at the time when Psalmanaazaar appeared, every man of 
sense, even without being a philologist, must have judged, that on the coast of 
China a name could scarcely be found, of Syrian derivation, like that of Psalma- 
naazaar.”’ 

* N. A. Review, No. 50. 

¢ Such of our readers as wish to see all that has been published on the sub- 
ject, may consult with advantage Mr. Norgate’s strictures on the article in the’ 
North American Review, published in London, 1826; and the reply to them in‘ 
the London Magazine of July 1826, together with Major Thomas Biddle’s Letter . 
of September 23d, published in the National Intelligencer of November 8th,! 
1826, and Major Hamtrauch’s Letter of December 14th, 1826, in the National‘ 
Gazette of January 10th, 1827, which are conclusive on the matter at issue. 

We have spoken of Hunter’s work and representations of himself as we thought ' 
they deserved. We are, however, anxious to bear our personal evidence to the 
amiableness and propriety of his general behaviour. We know that all who were 
acquainted with him in this country, and we understand also in England, were 
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The character of Tanner is quite different. Truth is certainly 
its distinguishing merit. His history, though but little known to 
the public at large, has been for the last ten years under the ob- 
servation of men, whose public character and high official sta- 
tions are such as to give the greatest weight to all that comes 
from them. Lord Selkirk, Major Delafield, Governor Cass, 
Governor Clarke, Colonel Long, have all had opportunities of 
appreciating the truth of the account he gave of his birth, pa- 
rentage, and long captivity ; and the Narrative now published, 
under the high sanction of Dr. James’s name, fills up the pic- 
ture of which we had heretofore but a short and unsatisfactory 
sketch. Moreover, Tanner has been recognised by his family, 
and by the friends of his father; the very individuals who had 
reduced him to captivity, were, within the last five years, in the 
town of Detroit, where they bore testimony to the truth of his 
statements. By a curious coincidence, which if it had been re- 
lated in a romance would have been deemed too improbable to 
be in good taste—-so true is it, that “/e vrai n’est pas toujours 
vraisemblable”’—all the principal personages in this wild dra- 
ma were, after the lapse of twenty-five years, permitted to meet 
again, and mutually explain the part which each had acted, re- 
moving the false impressions the others had derived from pass- 
ing events. Thus, Tanner, the hero of the tale, meets with his 
brother Edward, whose name had remained deeply impressed in 
his own mind, while almost every other recollection, connected 
with the language of his childhood, had been obliterated by time ; 
and in the streets of Detroit, he falls in by mere accident with 
the very man who had led him into captivity. We know, in the 
whole field of romance, no situations more striking than those 
mentioned at pages 239 and 251 of the Narrative. The first de- 
scribes his meeting with Gishkawko, the Indian that had carri- 
ed him off :— 


** Next day I went on shore by myself, and walking up into the street, I stood 
for some time gazing around me. At length, I saw an Indian, and going up to 
him, asked who he was, and where he belonged. He answered me, ‘ An Ot- 
tawwaw, of Saw-ge-nong.’ ‘Do you know Gish-kaw-ko ” said I. ‘He is my 
father.’ * And where,’ said I, ‘is Manito-o-geezhik, his father, and your grand- 
father?’ ‘ He died last fall.’ [ told him to go and call his father to come and see 
me. He called him, but the old man would not come. 

‘* Next day, as I was again standing in the street, and looking one way and 
\he other, I saw an old Indian, and ran after him. When he heard me coming, 
he turned about, and after looking anxiously at me for a few moments, caught 
me in his arms. It was Gish-kaw-ko ; but he looked very unlike the young man 

vho had taken me prisoner so many years before. He asked me, ina hurried 


much pleased with him. He was disinterested ; and, except so far as his work 
may have been profitable, we are not aware that he attempted to derive any 
pecuniary advantages from his assumed character. To this propriety in his de- 

rtment, he was indebted for many warm personal friends, among those whose 
friendship is in every way honourable and desirable. 
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manner, way questions ; inquired what had happened to me, and where I had 
been since I left him, and many such questions. I tried to induce him'to take 
me to the house of Governor Cass, but he areaared afraid to go. Finding I 
could not prevail upon him, I took Major Puthuff’s letter in my hand, and hay- 
ing learned from the Indians in which house the governor lived, I went toward 
the gate, till a soldier, who was walking up and down before it, stopped me. I 
could not speak English so as to be at all understood ; but secing the governor 
sitting in his porch, I held up the letter towards him. He then told the soldier 
to let me pass in. As soon as he had opened the letter, he gave me his hand, 
and having sent for an interpreter, he talked a long time with me. Gish-kaw-ko 
having been sent for, confirmed my statement respecting the circumstances of 
my capture, and my two years residence with the Ottawwaws of Saw-ge-nong.” 


Nor is this romantic cast peculiar to the close of his adven- 
tures ; the very first incident, that which led to his bondage, is 
itself of a singularly interesting nature. It was at first supposed 
that his captivity was the result of accident, and that the object 
of the war party, by which he was carried off, was plunder or 
murder. It now appears certain, however, that their real and 
only project was the kidnapping of a child from the white peo- 
ple ; and it may serve to show how thinly our western terri- 
tories were then settled, to state, that the Indians had to tra- 
vel from Lake Huron to the mouth of the Big Miami, on the 
Ohio, before they succeeded in accomplishing this object. It is 
one of the most curious traits, and certainly not the least amia- 
ble, in the Indian character, that they can, and frequently do, 
adopt a stranger in the place of a lost relation, transferring to 
the former all the kinder feelings that bound them to the latter. 
Their fondness for their relations is not impaired by it, but they 
graft upon the stock of their old affections a new sentiment, 
which, shooting out like a young limb, with fresh vigour, as- 
sumes the place of that which had untimely perished. It is to a 
feeling of this nature that Tanner was indebted for his adoption, 
in an Ottawa family. 

“ The Indians who seized me were an old man and a young one ; these were, 
as I learned subsequently, Manito-o-geezhik, 4nd his son Gish-kaw-ko. Since I 
returned from Red River, I have been at Detroit while Gish-kaw-ko was in pri- 
son there ; I have also been in Kentucky, and have learned several particulars 
relative to my capture, which were unknown to me at the time. It appears that 
the wife of Manito-o-geezhik had recently lost by death her eta, 6° son—that 
she had complained to her husband, that unless he should bring back her son, 
she could not live. This was an intimation to bring her a captive whom she 
might adopt in the place of the son she had lost. Manito-o-geezhik, associat- 
ing with him his son, and two other men of his band, living at Lake Huron, had 
proceeded eastward with this sole design. On the upper part of Lake Erie, 
they had been joined by three other young men, the relations of Manito-o- 
geezhik, and had proceeded on, now seven in number, to the settlements on 
the Ohio, They had arrived the night previous to my capture at the mouth of 
the Big Miami, had crossed the Ohio, and concealed themselves within sight of 
my father’s house. Several times in the course of the morning, old Manito-o- 
geezhik had been compelled to repress the ardour of his young men, who be- 


coming impatient at seeing no opportunity to steal a boy, were anxious to fire 
on the people dropping corn in the field.” 


The Indians that carried him off belonged to the Ottawa na- 
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tion, and resided at Saginaw bay, on Lake Huron. His recep- 
tion at the village is thus described :— 


** As soon as we landed, the old woman came down to us to the shore, and 
after Manito-o-geezhik had said a few words to her, she commenced crying, at 
the same time hugging and kissing me, and thus she led me to the house. Next 
day they took me to the place where the old woman’s son had been buried. 
The grave was enclosed with pickets, in the manner of the Indians, and on each 
side of it was a smooth open place. Here they all took their seats ; the family 
and friends of Manito-o-geezhik on the one side, and strangers on the other. 
The friends of the family had come provided with presents ; mukkuks of sugar, 
sacks of corn, beads, strouding, tobacco, and the like. They had not been long 
assembled, when my party began to dance, dragging me with them about the 
grave. Their dance was lively and cheerful, after the manner of the scalp dance. 
From time to time as they danced, they presented me something of the articles 
they had brought, but as I came round in the dancing to the party on the oppo- 
site side of the grave, whatever they had given me was snatched from me: thus 
they continued great part of the day, until the presents were exhausted, when 
they returned home.” 


His transfer from the family of his captors to that of a very 
singular woman, who occupies much space in the narrative, is 
too interesting to be omitted. 


“I had been about two years at Saw-ge-nong, when a great council was call- 
ed by the British agents at Mackinac. This council was attended by the Sioux, 
the Winnebagoes, the Menomonees, and many remote tribes, as well as by the 
Ojibbeways, Ottawwaws, &c. When old Manito-o-geezhik returned from this 
council, I soon learned that he had met there his kinswoman, Net-no-kwa, who, 
notwithstanding her sex, was then regarded as principal chief of the Ottawwaws. 
This woman had lost her son, of about my age, by death ; and having heard of 
me, she wished to purchase me to supply his place. My old Indian mother, the 
Otter woman, when she heard of this, protested vehemently against it. I heard 
her say, ‘my son has been dead once, and has been restored to me; I cannot 
lose him again.’ But these remonstrances had little influence, when Net-no-kwa 
arrived with considerable whiskey, and other presents. She brought to the 
lodge first a ten gallon keg of whiskey, blankets, tobacco, and other articles of 
great value. She was perfectly acquainted with the dispositions of those with 
whom she had to negotiate. Objections were made to the exchange until the 
contents of the keg had circulated for some time ; then an additional keg, and 
a few more presents, completed the bargain, and I was transferred to Net-no-kwa. 
This woman, who was then advanced in years, was of a more pleasing aspect 
than my former mother. She took me by the hand, after she had completed 
the negotiation with my former possessors, and led me to her own lodge, which 
stood near. Here I soon found I was to be treated more indulgently than I had 
been. She gave me plenty of food, put good clothes upon me, and told me to go 
and play with her own sons.” * * * ‘The husband of Net-no-kwa was an 
Ojibbeway, of Red River, called Taw-ga-we-ninne, the hunter. He was seven- 
teen years younger than Net-no-kwa, and had turned off a former wife on being 
married to her. Taw-ga-we-ninne was always indulgent and kind to me, treat- 
ing me like an equal, rather than as a dependant. When speaking to me, he 
always called me his son. Indeed, he himself was but of secondary importance 
in the family, as every thing belonged to Net-no-kwa, and she had the direction 
in all affairs of any moment. She imposed on me, for the first year, some tasks. 
She made me cut wood, bring home game, bring water, and perform other ser- 
vices not commonly required of the boys of my age ; but she treated me inva- 
riably with so wane! kindness, that I was far more happy and content, than I had 
been in the family of Manito-o-geezhik. She sometimes whipped me, as she did 
her own children ; but I was not so severely and frequently beaten as I had been 


before.” 
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The character of Netnokwa strikes us as one of the most re- 
markable female ones recorded in Indian history. In a state of 
society constituted as that is, where might makes right, it is na- 
tural that the weaker sex should fail in acquiring the influence 
which they possess among civilized nations, and the exercise of 
which, whether for good or for evil, depends so much upon their 
own will. The woman, therefore, who can attain such power 
among the wild sons of the forest, as she is represented to have 
exercised, must be gifted with an unusual share of talents, of 
fortitude, and of practical wisdom ; for, it is evident, that no 
part of it is ascribable to the effect of personal attractions. Unfor- 


tunately, the evidences of her influence are so much scattered | 


throughout the work, that it would not be easy to transcribe them 
here ; a circumstance which we regret the more, as the traits re- 
corded of her are generally calculated to enhance our idea of the 
benevolence of her disposition. Had she, instead of being an Ot- 
tawa Indian, limited in her field of action, been called upon to 
take her part in the drama of life on a wider stage, and in the midst 
of beings better prepared by education to appreciate her lofty ta- 
lents, we doubt not she would have equalled in abilities, and pro- 
bably far surpassed in virtues, the Elizabeths, the Christinas, or 
the Catharines of history. The following, though relating to a 
trifling transaction, we quote, on account of the observation of 
Tanner, which appears to be but a just tribute to her character. 
On one occasion she had lent her canoe to some traders,— 

“but as they refused to give it up, the old woman took it from them without 
their consent, put it in the water, and put our baggage on board. The French- 
men dared not make any resistance. I have never met with an Indian, either 
man or woman, who had so much authority as Net-no-kwa. She could accom- 
plish whatever she pleased, either with the traders or the Indians ; probably, in 


some measure, because she never attempted to do any thing which was not 
right and just.” = 


The only vices she seems to have had, were those incident 
to her nation and situation. On a few occasions she was guilty 
of acts of cruelty, but they are fully redeemed by numberless 
instances of kindness and sympathy. The following anecdote 
will not, we trust, prove unacceptable to our readers ; because, 
while it exhibits some harshness, amounting almost to cruelty, 
on the part of Netnokwa, it also shows how easily she could be 
led back to a milder course, and how she instructed her family 
in their duties to the Deity :— 


** At the same time I started to hunt, the old woman started for Waw-be-be- 
nais-sa’s lodge, intending to be absent two days. The lodge was left in the 
care of Skwah-shish, as the Bowwetig girl was called, and Ke-zhik-o-weninne. 
When I returned late at night, after a long and unsuccessful hunt, I found these 
two children standing shivering and crying by the side of the ashes of our lodge, 
which, owing to their carelessness, had been burned down, and every thing we 
had, consumed in it. My silver ornaments, one of my guns, several blankets, and 
much clothing, were lost. We had been rather wealthy among the Indians of 
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that country ; now we had nothing left but a medicine bag and a keg of rum. 
When I saw the keg of rum, I felt angry that only what was useless and hurtful 
to us was left, while every thing valuable had been destroyed, and taking it up, 
threw it to a distance. I then stripped the blanket from the Bowwetig girl, and 
sent her away to stay by herself in the snow ; telling her that as her careless- 
ness had stripped us of every thing, it was but right she should feel the cold 
more than I did. J then took the little boy, Ke-zhik-o-weninne, and we lay down 
together upon the warm ashes. 

** Very early the next morning I started out to hunt; and as I knew very well 
how the old woman would behave when she came to the knowledge of her mis- 
fortune, I did not wish to reach home until late at night. When approaching the 
place where our lodge had been, I heard the old woman scolding and beating 
the little girl. At length, when I went to the fire, she asked me why I had not 
killed her when I first came home and found the lodge burned down. ‘Since 
you did not,’ said she, ‘I must now kill her.’ ‘Oh my mother do not kill me, 
and I will pay you for all you have lost.’ *‘ What have you to give ? how can you 
pay me ” said the old woman. ‘TI will give you the Manito,’ said the little girl, 
‘the great Manito shall come down to reward you, if you do not kill me” * * 

** After a little time, plenty and good humour were restored. One evening 
the old woman called to her the little Rowwetig girl, and asked her if she re- 
membered what promise she had made to her when she was whipped for burning 
the lodge. Skwalh-shish could make no answer ; but the old woman took the 
opportunity to admonish her of the impropriety of using the name of the Deity 
in a light and irreverent manner.” 

Intoxication was with her, as with all other Indians, a beset- 
ting sin. For a long while she avoided the use of liquor, but 
‘* being much cast down with grief, in consequence of all the 
misfortunes and losses she had encountered since she left her 
own country, she began to drink.”’ 

Were it necessary, we could cite many passages from: this 
work in proof of the awful effects of liquor ; but as the theme 
is neither new nor agreeable, we pass to other traits in her cha- 
racter. None strikes us as more frequently displayed, than her 
courage in adversity, and the unbending spirit which she mani- 
fested on all occasions of danger or privation. Several instances 
are mentioned, in which her party, being in imminent danger 
of perishing from famine, their physical forces exhausted by 
want, their minds broken by failure, she alone retained the 
power of thinking and acting. She would then muster up her 
spirits, sally out to spend a day or two in search of game, and 
return only after she had traced it to its lair. On such occasions, 
however, she seldom acknowledged the manner in which she 
had arrived at her information, preferring to ascribe it to the 
interposition of the Deity, and assigning dreams and visions as 
her source of information. It is interesting to observe, how 
man, under all circumstances, and in all situations, prefers a re- 
sort to supernatura! explanations, over those which are within 
the compass of his daily observations. The same feeling which 
led the refmed Athenian ‘‘to sacred Delphi to Apollo’s tem- 
ple,”” now impels the rude Ottawa to seek in dreams, that which 
he could obtain much more surely and quickly by the exercise 
of his physical faculties. It is true, her attempt to impose upon 
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her dependents was not always successful. We select the fol- 
lowing passage, as exhibiting graphically the interior of an In- 
dian hut, and the manner in which she exercised her influence 
in her family :— 


** During all the time we remained with these people, we were suffering’ al- 
most the extremity of hunger. One morning Net-no-kwa rose very early, and 
tying on her blanket, took her hatchet and went out. She did not return that 
night ; but the next day, towards evening, as we were all lying down inside the 
lodge, she came in, and shaking Wa-me-gon-a-biew by the shoulder, said to him, 
‘ Get up, my son, you are a great runner, and now let us see with what speed 
you will go and bring the meat which the Great Spirit gave me last night. 
Nearly all night I prayed and sung, and when I fell asleep near morning, the 
Spirit came to me, and gave me a bear to feed my hungry children. You will 
find him in that little copse of bushes in the prairie. Go immediately, the bear 
will not run from you, even should he see you coming up.’ 

‘**No, my mother,’ said Wa-me-gon-a-biew, ‘it is now near evening : the sun 
will sooni set, and it will not be easy to find the track in the snow. In the morn- 
ing Shaw-shaw-wa-ne-ba-se shall take a blanket, and a small kettle, and in the 
course of the day I may overtake the bear and kill him, and my little brother 
will come up with my blanket, and we can spend the night where I shall kil? 
him.’ 

** The old woman did not yield to the opinion of the hunter. Altercation and 
loud words followed ; for Wa-me-gon-a-biew had little reverence for his mother, 
and as scarce any other Indian would have done, he ridiculed her pretensions to 
an intercourse with the Great Spirit, and particularly, for having said that the 
bear would not run if he saw hunters coming. The old woman was offended ; 
and after reproaching her son, she went out of the lodge, and told the other 
Indians her dream, and directed them to the place where she said the bear would 
certainly be found. They agreed with Wa-me-gon-a-biew, that it was too late to 
go that night; but as they had confidence in the prayers of the eld woman, 
they lost no time in following her direction at the earliest appearance of light 
in the morning. They found the bear at the place she had indicated, and killed 
it without difficulty. He was large and fat, but Wa-me-gon-a-biew, who accom- 
panied them, received only a small piece for the portion of our family. "Fhe old 
woman was angry, and not without just cause ; for although she pretended that 
the bear had been given her by the Great Spirit, and the place where he lay 
pointed out to her in a dream, the truth was, she had tracked him into the little 
thicket, and then circled it, to see that he had not gone out. Artifices of this 
kind, to make her people believe she had intercourse with the Great Spirit, 
were, I think, repeatedly essayed by her.” 


It is chiefly in the details which this narrative gives us of 
their familiar intercourse in their families, that its chief merit, 
and, in our opinion, its principal interest, lie. The travellers 
who have written on the manners of the Indians, could, gene- 
rally, not obtain this knowledge, and it must be evident that 
valuable as are the observations occasionally laid before the pub- 
lic by individuals in the Indian Department, they cannot be of 
equal merit. Our travellers were generally unacquainted with 
the languages of the tribes they visited ; frequently unprepared, 
by their former occupations and habits of life, for the observa- 
tions they were called upon to make; their objects were to reach 
certain points by the shortest or easiest routes, and they were 
unable to deviate from them in search of information: besides, 
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we know, from the numberless errors into which travellers are 
constantly falling, even when visiting countries and nations very 
similar to their own in habits and degree of civilization, how 
difficult, or rather how impossible, it must be for a civilized be- 
ing to avoid misunderstanding and misrepresenting almost every 
thing that falls under his observation, on his first contemplation 
of man in a savage state; often travelling with large parties of 
soldiers, their intercourse with the Indians becomes merely one 
of mutual show and parade, exciting rather than subduing the 
natural jealousy and distrust of the latter. There is no fami- 
liarity, there can be no confidence in conversations carried on 
through interpreters, generally ignorant, not unfrequently knav- 
ish, at all times eareless. The case of the officers of our Indian 
Department is not much better ; their residence is seldom in the 
midst of the Indians; they usually dwell within forts or towns, 
under the protection of a military body ; except on occasions of 
state, as at the holding of treaties, or at the distribution of an- 
nuities or presents, they seldom see any Indians of note; their 
chief intercourse, on ordinary occasions, is with the most worth- 
less individuals of the tribe ; experiencing much annoyance, they 
are apt to imbibe prejudices against the whole race. With them 
also, ignorance of the language is a great and not unusual obsta- 
ele to the acquisition of correct information. We scarcely recol- 
lect a case that can be compared with this of Tanner’s. We have 
seen, it is true, many cases of persons who had long resided in 
the Indian country, either as traders or captives, but none in 
which the traveller had become so thoroughly inoculated with 
the ideas and opinions of his new associates,—none in which 
the process of assimilation had been so nearly complete. On 
reading Tanner’s narrative, we find but few traces of early im- 
pressions. In a few instances, however, he seems to have been 
unable wholly to adopt the Indian tenets or habits. Of these, 
the most striking example in the work is perhaps that in which 
he relates the influence produced upon his associates by the new 
doctrines and revelations of the Shawnee prophet, the“brother 
of the celebrated Tecumseh. The whole passage is as interest- 
ing as any in the work, and we regret that its great length 
obliges us to exclude it. 

This incredulity on his part, did not however extend to other 
doctrines of his associates. In dreams he seems to place the ut- 
most reliance, frequently dwells upon them, and never that we 
recollect mentions a single instance of a vision which did not 
prove prophetic; all such, being of course not worth recollec- 
tion, had been forgotten. 

Valuable as is this narrative, and great as we have expressed 
our confidence to be in the veracity of the author, we are far 
from considering it as conveying a fair idea of the Indien cha- 
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racter in general. It is, doubtless, correct as far as it goes; but 
no further. The intercourse of Tanner was chiefly limited to 
tribes of the Algonquin family; and of these he saw, we be- 
lieve, only the most miserable and the most worthless. He 
dwelt merely amongst those nations, which, from the peculiar 
nature of the country they inhabit, and from their extensive in- 
tercourse with the white and half-breed traders, had been much 
injured. He saw them at a time when every stimulus to fraud, 
to rapine, to brawl, and to murder, was produced by the unnatu- 
ral competition and quarrel between the two British fur-trading 
companies, which, during that period, raged to its greatest ex- 
tent. Those of our readers who are familiar with that disgrace- 
ful chapter in the history of the British colonial policy, will not 
deem our language on this subject exaggerated. We have no 
wish to look back upon the details of that melancholy war. It 
is, in our opinion,—and we speak with no inconsiderable infor- 
mation, both of the actors and of the scenes of these bloody tra- 
gedies,—it is one of the darkest tales in the annals of this conti- 
nent. If we bear in mind that Tanner resided in that country 
during the time that these transactions were passing, and was 
himself concerned in them, (as far as we know and believe, his 
agency however was always a humane one,) we shall not be sur- 
prised that his associates should have been so generally worth- 
less as they appear in his narrative. We think it proper to make 
this general acknowledgment, once for all,—indeed we owe it 
to truth to state, that the book under examination presents as 
painful a view of the Indian character as ever fell under our no- 
tice; we know no work of equal extent that is so replete with 
the story of drunken brawls, of low artifices, of petty thievings, 
of idle vaunts, and cowardly desertions. Were it necessary we 
could quote numberless passages in support of this assertion. 
We had, indeed, marked many with a view to selection, but 
when we came to collate them, we found the task so sickening 
that we threw it up in disgust, and we have too high an opinion 
of the moral taste of our community, not to be convinced that 
they will approve of our determination. Having made this ge- 
neral acknowledgment, we trust we may be permitted to pre- 
sent a few quotations of a more favourable tenor, without incur- 
ring the charge of unduly exalting the Indian character. It is 
always pleasing to observe, that even the most degrading situa- 
tions, and the most demoralizing causes, still leave room for the 
growth and expansion of honourable characters, which tend to 
show us what man would be, were he separated from the influ- 
ence of unfortunate circumstances. The following instance ex- 
hibits the not unusual sacrifice of a mother, generously yielding 
to the impulse of nature, that prompts her to save the life of her 
child at the expense of her own:— 
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* Ais-ainse, the Ojibbeway chief, returned one evening from a successful 
hunt, having killed two elks; and on the following morning, his wife, with her 
young son, started out to dry the meat. They had proceeded a great distance 
from the lodge, when the lad first discovered the Sioux party, at no great dis- 
tance, and called out to his mother, ‘the Sioux are coming.’ The old woman 
drew her knife, and cutting the belt which bound the boy’s blanket to his body, 
told him to run for home with all his strength. She then, with her knife in her 
hand, ran to meet the approaching war-party. The boy heard many guns, and 
the old woman was no more heard of. The boy ran long, when, perceiving that 
his pursuers were near, he lost consciousness; and when he arrived at the for- 
tified camp, still in a state of mental alienation, the Sioux were about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards behind him. He vomited blood for some days, and never 
recovered his health and strength, though he lived about one year afterwards.” 


The humane feeling which impels them to relieve the wants 
of their kindred, and indeed of all their fellow men, is frequently 
exemplified. After the death of her husband, Netnokwa found 
herself encumbered with a family of children, all of whom were 
too young to be of any avail as hunters. This induced her to 
join a party of her friends on Red river; their kindness to her 
family is thus described ;— 


** As soon as we arrived, the chiefs met, to take our case into consideration, 
and to — on some method of providing for us. ‘ These, our relations,’ said 
one of the chiefs, ‘have come to us from a distant country. These two little 
boys are not able to provide for them, and we must not suffer them to be in 
want among us,’ Then one man after another offered to hunt for us; and they 
agreed, also, since we bad started to come for the purpose of hunting beaver, 
and as our hunters had died on the way, that each should give us some part of 
what they should kill.” 


The following account of Tanner’s first bear hunt is so graphi- 
cal and instructive, that, notwithstanding its length and minute- 
ness, we give it entire:— 


** After we had remained about three months in this place, game began to be 
ecarce, and we all suffered from hunger. The chief man of our band was called 
As-sin-ne-boi-nainse, (the Little Assinneboin,) and he now proposed to us all 
to move, as the country where we were was exhausted. The day on which we 
were to commence our removal was fixed upon, but before it arrived our neces- 
sities became extreme. The evening before the day on which we intended to 
move, my mother talked much of all our misfortunes and losses, as well as of the 
urgent distress under which we were then seeming. At the usual hour I went 
to sleep, as did all the younger part of the family ; but I was wakened again by 
the loud praying and singing of the old woman, who continued her devotions 

great part of the night. Very early, on the following morning, she call- 
ed us all to get up, and put on our moccasins, and be ready to move. She then 
called Wa-me-gon-a-biew to her, and said to him, in rather a low voice, ‘ My son, 
last night I sung and prayed to the Great Spirit, and when I slept, there came 
to me one like a man, and said to me, ‘ Net-no-kwa, to-morrow you shall eat a 
bear. There is, at a distance from the path you are to travel to-morrow, and in 
such a direction, [which she described to him,} a small round meadow, with 
something like a path leading from it ; in that path there is a bear.’ Now, my 
son, I wish you to go to that place, without mentioning to any one what I have 
said, and you will certainly find the bear, as I have described to you.’ But the 
young man, who was not particularly dutiful, or apt to regard what his mother 
said, going out of the lodge, spoke sneeringly to the other Indians of the dream. 
‘The old woman,’ said he, ‘tells me we are to eat a bear to-day; but I do not 
know who is to kill it.’ The old woman, hearing him, called him in, and reprov- 
ed him ; but she could not prevail upon him to go to hunt. The Indians, accord- 
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ingly, all moved off towards the place where they were to encamp that night. 
The men went first by themselves, each carrying some article of baggage ; and 
when they arrived where the camp was to be placed, they threw down their 
loads and went to hunt. Some of the boys, and I among them, who accompanied 
the men, remained with this baggage, until the women should come up. I had 
my gun with me, and I continued to think of the conversation I had heard be- 
tween my mother and Wa-me-gon-a-biew, respecting her dream. At length, I 
resolved to go in search of the place she had spoken of, and without mention- 
ing to any one my design, I loaded my gun as for a bear, and set off on our back 
track. I soon meta woman belonging to one of the brothers of Taw-ga-we-ninne, 
and of course my aunt. This woman had shown little friendship for us, consider- 
ing us a burthen upon her husband, who sometimes gave something for our sup- 
port ; she had also often ridiculed me. She asked me immediately what I was 
doing on the path, and whether I expected to kill Indians, that I came there 
with my gun. I made her no answer; and thinking I must not be far from 
the place where my mother had told Wa-me-gon-a-biew to leave the path, I 
turned off, continuing carefully to regard all the directions she had given. At 
length, I found what appeared at some former time to have beena pond. It was 
a small, round, open place in the woods, now grown up with grass and some 
small bushes. ‘This I thought must be the meadow my mother had spoken of ; 
and examining it around, I came to an open place in the bushes, where, it is pro- 
bable, a small brook ran from the meadow ; but the snow was now so deep that 
I could see nothing of it. My mother had mentioned, that when she saw the 
bear in her dream, she had, at the same time, seen a smoke rising from the 

nd. I was confident this was the place she had indicated, and I watched 
ong, expecting to see the smoke ; but wearied at length with waiting, I walked 
a few paces into the open place, resembling a path, when I unexpectedly fell 
up tomy middle into the snow. I extricated myself without difficulty, and walk- 
ed on; but remembering that I had heard the Indians speak of killing bears in 
their holes, it occurred to me that it might be a bear’s hole into which I had 
fallen, and looking down into it, I saw the head of a bear lying close to the bot- 
tom of the hole. I placed the muzzle of my gun nearly between his eyes, and 
discharged it. As soon as the smoke cleared away, I took a piece of a stick and 
thrust it into the eyes and into the wound in the head of the bear, and being 
satisfied that he was dead, I endeavoured to lift him out of the hole ; but being 
unable to do this, I returned home, following the track I had made in coming 
out. As I came near the camp, where the squaws had, by this time, set up the 
lodges, I met the same woman I had seen in going out, and she immediately be- 
gan again to ridicule me. ‘ Have you killed a bear, that you come back so soon, 
and walk so fast?’ I thought to myself, ‘how does she know that I have killed 
a bear?’ But I passed by her without saying any thing, and went into my mo- 
ther’s lodge. After a few minutes, the old woman said, ‘ My son, look in that 
kettle, and you will find a mouthful of beaver meat, which a man gave me since 
you left us in the morning. You must leave half of it for Wa-me-gon-a-biew, 
who has not yet returned from hunting, and has eaten nothing to-day.’ I accord- 
ingly ate the beaver meat, and when I had finished it, observing an opportunity 
when she stood by herself, I stepped up to her, and whispered in her ear, ‘ My 
mother, I have killed a bear.” * What do you say, my son?’ said she. ‘I have 
killed a bear.’ ‘ Are you sure you have killed him?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Is he quite dead” 
‘Yes.’ She watched my face for a moment, and then caught me in her arms, 
hugging and kissing me with great earnestness, and for a long time. I then told 
her what my aunt had said to me, both going and returning, and this being told 
to her husband when he returned, he not only reproved her for it, but gave her 
a severe flogging. The bear was sent for, and, as being the first I had killed, 
was cooked all together, and the hunters of the whole band invited to feast 
with us, according to the custom of the Indians. The same day, one of the 
Crees killed a bear and a moose, and gave a large share of the meat to my mo- 
ther. For some time we had plenty of game in our new residence. Here Wa- 
me-gon-a-biew killed his first buffalo, on which occasion my mother gave another 
feast to all the band. Soon afterwards, the Crees left us to go to their own coun- 
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try. They were friendly and hospitable people, and we were sorry to part with 
es bat we soon afterwards went down to the place where we had left the 
trader, and arrived there on the last day of December, as I remember the fol- 
lowing was new year’s day.” 

How much information do we not find contained in this one 
story! The character of Netnokwa presenting a strange mixture 
of religious feeling, amounting almost to mysticism, and of arti- 
fice exercised for the benefit of those who were dependent upon 
her ; the eagerness of the youth to achieve a deed that should give 
him arank among his people; the close observation of the ground, 
manifested both by the mother who described it and by the son 
who recognised it; the sneering and insulting gibes of the sis- 
ter-in-law, who considered them as a burthen upon her husband, 
and the conjugal chastisement inflicted upon her by the latter ; 
the relative pursuits of the sexes, the stronger engaged in hunt- 
ing, the weaker in domestic duties; the burst of delight of the 
fond mother on finding that her adopted son has accomplished 
an object of no little difficulty ; the exclamation of this shrewd 
woman, *‘Is he quite dead,”’ so true to nature; the ceremony 
observed on the occasion of Tanner’s having killed his first bear, 
and his brother’s killing his first buffalo; the feasting in com- 
mon, &c. &c., all these are the minute details which completely 
fill up the canvass of this simple annalist. It is not by a formal 
philosophical discussion that he imparts his information, but it 
is interspersed throughout the book, and every page of it seems, 
without design on the author’s part, to reveal some trait of In- 
dian life, which relieves what might otherwise be termed the 
dull monotony of the narrative. 

The last extract represented Tanner’s family as abundantly 
supplied with provisions; the next exhibits a more painful ac- 
count. It is by no means an uncommon situation, but one in- 
stance will suffice to give an idea of the extreme privations to 
which they often were reduced:— 

*¢ The Indians pated around, one after another, until we became a con- 
siderable band, and then we began to suffer of hunger. The weather was very 
severe, and our suffering increased. A young woman was the first to die of hun- 
ger. Soon after this, a young man, her brother, was taken with that kind of de- 
lirium, or madness, which precedes death in such as die of starvation. In this 
condition, he had left the lodge of his debilitated and desponding parents ; and 
when, at a late hour in the evening, I returned from my hunt, they could not 
tell what had become of him. I left the camp about the middle of the night, and 
following his track, I found him at some distance lying dead in the snow. 

*¢ All the men who were still able to walk, now determined to start after buf- 
falo, which we knew could not then be very near us. For my own part, I chose 
to remain, as did one good hunter besides, who knew that the prospect of get- 
ting buffaloes was not good. We remained behind, and in a short time killed 
five moose ; all the flesh of which being immediately distributed among the suf- 
fering women and children, afforded some relief, and checked the progress of 
death, which was making extensive havoc among us. The men returned, onc 


after another, more worn out and reduced than when they had left us. Only a 
single buffalo had been killed. As the most incessant, and the most laborious 
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exertions alone, could save us from perishing, I went immcdiately out to hunt 
again, and having started a bear, I pursued him for three days, without being 
able to come up with him. At the end of this time, I found myself so far ex- 
hausted, that I knew I could never overtake the bear, and I should not have 
reached home, had not some Indians, little less miserable and hungry than my- 
self, happened to mect with me. I had stopped at night, and being unable to 
make a camp, or kindle a fire, 1 was endeavouring to reconcile myself to the im- 
mediate approach of death, which I thought inevitable, when these people un- 
expectedly found me, and helped me to return to camp. This is but a fair spe- 
cimen of the life which many of the Ojibbeways of the north lead during the 
winter. Their barren and inhospitable country affords them so scantily the means 
of subsistence, that it is only with the utmost exertion and activity, that life can 
be sustained ; and it not unfrequently happens that the strongest men, and the 
best hunters, perish of absolute hunger.” 


Are we to wonder, if among individuals exposed to such pri- 
vations, and whose passions are not under the steady control of 
reason or religion, outrages should occasionally be committed, 
from the very mention of which the mind recoils with shudder- 
ing. When life is itself in such imminent danger, when the 
brain maddens from inanition, it is but a compliance with the 
laws of nature, that renders man regardless of those of humanity. 
Accordingly, we find an admission in this work, that an Indian 
of the Chippewa nation ‘‘ had eaten his own wife for hunger,” 
but the author adds, that ‘the Indians would then have killed 
him, as one unworthy of life.”? p. 195. ‘This individual, how- 
ever, afterwards obtained much influence among his brethren, 
by assuming a sanctified air, pretending to communications with 
supernatural beings, and predicting events, which, according to 
Tanner’s account of them, were never verified. | 

Dr. James has, in pages 7 and 380, thrown out some ideas on 
this subject, which we recommend particularly to those who are 
disposed to judge hastily of the Indians: it is, we fear, but too 
common, even with such as call themselves Christians, to have 
but little charity for the faults of others; they begin by assum- 
ing their own ideas of virtue and propriety as the only admissi- 
ble ones, and by this Procrustean bed they try all others ; what- 
ever exceeds or falls short of the measure, is equally criminal. 
In considering the judgments which men, even the most en- 
lightened and the most religious, are apt to form of the merits 
of others, we have been frequently reminded of the amusing re- 
ply of Queen Elizabeth to the courtier Melvil, when he told 
her that her cousin Mary was taller than she was, “ Then she is 
too tall,”’ said Elizabeth, “ for I myself am of a just stature.”’ 
Were we to explore the secrets of the human heart, it would 
not be merely in instances of female competition that such ri- 
diculous vanity would be found ; it pervades, we fear, all ranks, 
professions, and sexes, and is seen in the pulpit as well as in the 
legislative assembly—in the closet of philosophy as well as at 
the toilet of coquetry. 
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Another, and an equally injurious error, which we observe in 
some of our otherwise highly estimable citizens, is an absolute 
refusal to believe in any facts that are at variance with their own 
theories, or ideas, of what should exist. We know that the ques- 
tion of cannibalism among the North American Indians cannot 
be dispassionately investigated or discussed by some persons, 
and we recollect an instance, not many years since, when an as- 
sertion of the existence of this painful feature, though sufficient- 
ly qualified in terms, and supported by “ modern instances,’’ 
excited the bile of the editors of a religious journal in this coun- 
try, and occasioned a severe philippic against the unfortunate 
individual who had advanced it. But abuse cannot alter facts— 
and it is one which we believe to be fully proved, that some, if 
not all our savage brethren, have entertained this offensive cus- 
tom. 

In reading the pages of Tanner, we have deeply regretted 
that his fortunes had carried him among those Indians alone, 
who are of the Algonquin family, and even among the most 
wretched of these. What the Algonquin may have been in for- 
mer times, before he was driven to a region of marshes and 
rocks, it would perhaps be difficult at this day satisfactorily to 
determine; what he is now, the book under review but too 
clearly shows. Tanner’s intimacy appears to have been with the 
Ottawas and Chippewas. On a few occasions, he came into con- 
tact with the Assinneboins and the Crees, but never sufficiently 
so to be familiar with them; and as he seldom saw the Sioux, 
except as enemies, and only at a distance, his narrative throws 
but little light upon their character, and none upon their insti- 
tutions. 3 whether civilized or savage, being greatly influ- 
enced by the circumstances in which he finds himself, it would 
evince but a very superficial acquaintance with the workings of 
the human heart, to suppose that the same character shows itself 
in the Dacota, who ranges freely over boundless plains, with 
thousands of his fellow creatures around him, and tens of thou- 
sands of buffaloes before him, and the poor Algonquin that seeks 
a precarious and lonely subsistence from trapping or fishing. 
The former, as he mounts his steed, and becomes animated in 
the pursuit of his noble game, as he exposes himself to the as- 
sault of the enraged bull, or to the fatal grasp of the grisly bear, 
feels his bosom throbbing with a warrior’s courage and a warri- 
or’s pride. His physical wants amply supplied, his spirit be- 
comes equal to great exertion. Passive endurance of evil is his 
least virtue. A noble ardour vivifies his frame, and stimulates 
him to deeds of valour. His passions become fully developed,— 
those passions which,— 


all human virtue give, 
Fill up the soul and lend her strength to live ; 
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To them we owe fair truth’s unspotted page, 

The generous patriot, and the moral sage, 

The hands that form the geometric line, 

The eye that pierces through the unbowel’d mine, 
The tongue that thunders eloquence along, 

And the fine ear that melts it into song. 

True, if uncontrouled by the voice of reason, they obtain ani 
irresistible influence, and like the waters of a mighty stream 
bursting its bounds, spread havoc and desolation over those re- 
gions which they were destined to enrich and adorn. How dif- 
ferent is the situation of the Chippewa or the Ottawa! Inhabit- 
ing a country too rocky, too marshy, and too barren for the 
maintenance of much large game, his attention is chiefly direct- 
ed to small animals. Occasionally, in winter, he may succeed in 
killing a bear, an elk, or a moose; or when the buffalo has for 
a short period of the year advanced so far north as to reach the 
‘¢ debateable ground”’ on Red river, he may venture to destroy 
a few; but his main dependence is upon the success of his fish- 
ing and his trapping. The indolence and the artifices which cha- 
racterize such pursuits, reflect themselves upon his own mind. 
To entrap a brother, as he has lured a beaver into his snare, ap- 
pears to him equally justifiable. It substitutes cunning for valour, 
and suspicion for confidence. In his exchange with the trader, 
these vices meet with additional excitement. To cheat appears 
to him excusable, for it is the white man’s example. We cannot 
more forcibly express our idea of the character of the traders in 
general, and of their influence upon the Indians, than by adopt- 
ing Dr. James’s strong comparison, when he observes, that, 
‘¢ Wherever the Indians went, the traders were sure to follow, 
as the wolves and buzzards follow the buffalo.”’ There are, 
it is true, honourable exceptions, and it is gratifying to read of 
such traits of benevolence as are recorded by Tanner of Mr. 
Tate and Dr. M’Laughlin. We are much pleased at finding a 
general tribute of praise to the high character of the officers of 
our government, who have had the chief charge of maintaining 
its relations with the Indian tribes. These, we think, are prin- 
cipally due to the benevolence and ability of the two gentlemen 
that were selected as superintendents of Indian affairs. To the 
venerable patriarch of adventurous travellers, to the associate of 
the chivalrous Lewis, the nations on the Missouri owe much of 
the comforts which they have enjoyed for many years past; 
while the labours of the patriotic governor of Michigan have 
been equally incessant and well directed. Those gentlemen owe 
it to the cause of science, they owe it to their country and to 
themselves, to embody in some durable form the results of their 
long sway and arduous experience in Indian affairs. Their quali- 
fications for this task are greater than those of any other men. — 
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For many years, in time of peace, the principal management of 
our Indian relations has devolved upon them. If they should 
leave this world without accomplishing the task which the coun- 
try expects at their hands, we know not who will ever enjoy 
the same advantages, or who will ever fill the chasm which our 
literature presents. The Indian is fast dwindling before the de- 
scendants of the European. Like the snow upon his own prai- 
ries, he will melt away and leave not a trace behind. To the 
white man, then, it belongs, to record for the instruction of pos- 
terity, his character and achievements, and we trust the task 
will be accomplished with justice tempered with kindness. Let 
the writer be free from excitement of any kind; holding the 
scales impartially, let him give praise where praise is due; and 
where the Indian has erred, let the temptation or occasion of 
it be fully set forth, that we may ‘‘ condemn the fault, and not 
the actor of it.” 

We intended to add some extracts in further illustration of the 
Indian character, but our quotations have already been so full, 
that we will merely invite such as may not wish to peruse the 
whole work, to consult at least page 107, for a singular vision 
which haunted Tanner when he boldly ventured to passa night 
‘¢ at the place of the two dead men,” a spot at which no Indian 
will land his canoe, much less encamp, as it was the site of a 
fratricide; the effects of fear and superstition are admirably de- 
scribed. A religious invocation at page 46, is very impressive ; 
but one of the finest passages in the work, is that descriptive of 
the death of Peshauba, an Indian whose character is ably drawn, 
—*‘ one who always stood in the smoke between the two bands, 
when his people fought with their enemies,—who was always 
ready and willing to lead their brave men against the Sioux, 
and who always went into battle painted black,’’—page 176. A 
remarkable instance of fortitude is related at page 77, of an In- 
dian who amputated his own arm. Of the ability with which 
they trace the passage of their friends in the wilds, and of 
their skill in historical writing, examples are given at pages 60 
and 175. 

The task of the editor has been faithfully and judiciously ex- 
ecuted. In an introductory chapter of twenty-one pages, he dis- 
closes his views of the Indians, and of the policy which has 
been pursued and should be adopted in relation to them. It is 
evident, that he widely differs from almost all the other officers 
of government who have written on the subject; and it strikes 
us, that there is much force in his observations. We thoroughly 
concur in his frank and manly condemnation of the fur trade. 
Our views on this subject are the result of long reflection. We 
believe its continuation to be totally inconsistent with all ideas 
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of meliorating the condition of the Indians ; the one plan or the 
other must be abandoned; we leave to statesmen and politicians 
to decide which is of least consideration. Dr. James derides, in 
a tone of bittery irony, the ill success of the attempts that have 
been made at educating the Indians, which he justly attributes 
to the adoption of a bad system. We fear his own views, bene- 
volent as they are, have the defect of being wholly impractica- 
ble. He observes, “ We deem it important that they should not 
only learn the English language, but at the same time lay aside 
and forget their own, and with it their entire system of feelings 
and opinions on all subjects.’”” A more hopeless task could not 
be suggested. To change a nation’s language is the most ardu- 
ous of all undertakings. Of this, history presents numberless 
instances. We all know the difficulty the British government 
experienced in their attempt to extirpate the Celtic language in 
the Highlands of Scotland. We know, that in Wales and in 
Brittany the Welsh still prevails, almost to the exclusion of the 
English and French ; notwithstanding the facilities in the latter 
instance which the conscription gave for the substitution of the 
national for the provincial language. We need not remind our 
readers of the extent to which the German language is still 
spoken in Pennsylvania. Indeed, if the suppression of the In- 
dian idioms be indispensable, we may as well, we think, imme- 
diately throw up the task as utterly unattainable. 

On the subject of the country to which it is proposed to re- 
move them, the opinions of Dr. James, founded on personal ob- 
servation, are very unfavourable ; they are directly at issue with 
all that has been published by the Indian bureau in Washing- 
ton, Within the last year; and we fear that our author’s views 
on the subject are but too correct; at any rate we quote his own 
words, for he ought to be heard: — 

** The project of congregating the Indians, from the extended portions of the 
United States, in some place not only west of the Mississippi, but westward of the 
arable lands of Missouri and Arkansaw, in those burning deserts which skirt the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, is, perhaps, more pregnant with injustice 
and cruelty to these people, than any other. Such is the inveterate and inter- 
minable hostility existing, time out of mind, between the people of different 
stocks, portions of which are already in too near vicinity, such as the Dahcotah 
and the Ojibbeways, the Osages-and Cherokees, that nothing but mutual de- 
struction could be the consequence of crowding them together into a region al- 
ready more than filled with warlike and jealous hunters. The region to which 
Mr. M’Coy, in his pamphlet, proposes to remove the Indians, would, such is its 
naked and inhospitable character, soon reduce civilized men who should be con- 
fined to it, to barbarism ; nothing but inevitable destruction could there await a 
congregation of fierce, subtle, and mutually hostile savages.” 

Dr. James has added to the work about one hundred and forty 
pages of very valuable matter; relating to the feasts, fasts, dreams, 
funeral ceremonies, &c. of the Indians; also a copious vocabu- 
lary of animals, plants, minerals, &c. &e.; and a highly interest- 
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ing dissertation on their languages. This part of the work in- 
cludes a short notice of the Totem, that singular badge of tribe 
or family, which is met with among the Chippewas. Dr. James 
compares it to the surnames of civilized nations, from which, ac- 
cording to his ideas, it differs only in this: ‘‘ That the obliga- 
tions of friendship and hospitality, and the restraint upon inter- 
marriage which it imposes, are more scrupulously regarded.” 
The account is clear and satisfactory, and it concurs better with 
the ideas we had formed of the nature of the Totem, than that 
given by a writer in the North American Review for January, 
1826. We find, also, that Dr. James’s opinion of its being a 
distinctive trait between the Algonquins and the Dacotas agrees 
with our own. He goes even further than we were prepared to 
do, for he states, that, — 

*€It is not as yet well ascertained that any of the North American Indians, ex- 
cept those of the Algonkin family, have their peculiar genealogical marks. Those 
of the great Chippewyan family in the north, we are well assured, have them not. 
From long acquaintance with the Dahcotah bands of the Mississippi and St. Pe- 
ter, in which designation we include the Hoochawgenah or Winnebagoes, and 
the Ioways, and from a more transient sojourning among the Otoes, the Kansas, 
the Omawhawes, the Pawnees, and other western tribes, we have, with careful 
inquiry and search, been able to collect no intimation of such a custom among 
them. But of the western Indians we cannot speak with entire confidence, as we 
recollect to have heard Renville, an interpreter for the Sioux, after much puz- 
zling and cross-examination, admit that something of the kind might exist among 
that people.” 

In the article in the North American Review, previously al- 
luded to, the writer says, — 

** We consider it by no means certain that the Sioux have no Totem. We have 
conversed with Renville on this subject, and discussed it with him, and with 
Blondeau, a half-breed Fox, perfectly well acquainted with the Mississippi In- 
dians. Blondeau led us to believe, that the institution exists among the Sioux, 
although perhaps its primitive character and objects are changed, and his ob- 
servations appeared to shake the opinion of Renville.” 

Now, with all due deference for the opinion of the Reviewer, 
it appears to us nearly certain, that the Sioux have no Totem. 
Certainly it would be singular, that it should exist among them 
and be so difficult to trace. We paid very particular attention to 
this point, during an acquaintance with them, and while any 
one that runs may read the Totem of an Algonquin, we could 
not find any trace of it in the Dacota. Dr. James’s opinion is 
equally strong. Renville, confessedly the best interpreter of the 
Sioux,—himself a half-breed of that nation,—denies it most po- 
sitively. He can have no interest in concealing it, if it exists, 
for it is an institution entailing no disgrace, nor in any manner 
requiring secrecy, more than the name of an individual; and 
as it is only by communication with a Fox interpreter that he 
was shaken in his opinion, we feel ourselves confirmed in out 
belief, that the Sioux have no Vofem, but that this institution 
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or badge is a distinctive trait between the Dacota and the Al- 
gonquin families. Whether any other Indians besides those of 
Algonquin origin have it or not, we are by no means prepared 
to assert or deny ; we, however, place great confidence in Dr. 
James’s opinion. 

The portion of the work which relates to music and poetry, 
is full, and exhibits much study of the subject. The result of it 
appears to be, that the traditionary songs are taught by the me- 
dicine men, to pupils who pay them a large fee for the informa- 
tion. They are signs or symbols to assist the memory. These 
symbols are not characters representing words, but merely re- 
calling a thought. Thus the first figure in the metaz song, is a 
wild-cat, which recalls the idea, “I walk about in the night 
time,”’ with this explanation affixed to it:— 

*¢ This first figure represents the wild-cat, to whom, on account of his vigilance, 
the medicines for the cure of diseases were committed. The meaning probably 
is, that to those who have the shrewdness, the watchfulness, and the intelligence 
of the wild-cat, is intrusted the knowledge of those powerful remedies, which, 
in the opinion of the Indians, not only control life and avail to the restoration of 
health; but give an almost unlimited power over animals and birds.” 

Our readers will see, that one of these emblems is almost as 
significant as Lord Burleigh’s nod in the Critic; and they will 
not be surprised to hear, that it requires ‘‘two years of atten- 
tive study, in the intervals of leisure that occur in the life of a 
hunter, to learn’”’ a song, consisting of twenty-seven such sym- 
bols. 

We have no room for observations on Dr. James’s views in 
relation to the languages. We have pleasure, however, in add- 
ing, that his studies, which appear to have been very close, and 
which were made ‘in the low and fertile districts of the Mis- 
sissippi, in the broad and smiling plains of Arkansaw and Red 
river, in the forests of the Upper Mississippi, and among the 
pines and mosses of the upper lakes,” lead him rather to confirm 
than to alter the views entertained on this subject by his prede- 
cessors; indeed, he states ‘‘ that every advance of discovery has 
but confirmed the views respecting the character of these lan- 
guages, which were long since elicited and announced in the 
correspondence between Heckewelder and Mr. Du Ponceau.’’ 
It is gratifying to find, that the great landmarks of the science 
of American philology, are at least built upon safe foundations, 
and are not to be washed away by every flow of new publica- 
tions. It is a misfortune in science, that too much credit is at- 
tached to the expression of original opinions, too little to the 
confirmation or establishment of those already advanced. While 
this continues to be the case, to pull down the structures of for- 
mer writers, and build up hasty and unsubstantial ones, will be 
more attended to than to improve and increase those already 
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erected. We hail Dr. James’s work as one of a-more liberal 
character. 

It is customary with Reviewers, when their praise of a work 
has been great, to show their superiority over the author by a 
few satirical observations, which many even consider as essen- 
tial to impartial criticism. With all due respect for the canons 
of the profession, we hold this to be “a custom more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance,” and having derived both 
pleasure and instruction from this work, we feel no wish to 
qualify our commendation of it. If we have dwelt rather longer 
on its merits than perhaps it may to many seem to deserve; it 
is on account of our deep interest in the two individuals to whom 
we owe it. Knowing Tanner personally—having had the op- 
portunity of satisfying ourselves of his character for veracity— 
being assured, by unquestionable evidence, that he had been 
‘taken by the insolent foe, and sold to slavery,’ we have long 
anxiously looked for the account ‘‘of his redemption thence, 
and portance in his travels’ history,”? and when we saw it an- 
nounced as having been prepared for the press by one so well 
qualified for the task, as we knew Dr. James to be, we felt as- 
sured the work could not fail to excite and reward public atten- 
tion. 





Arr. VI.—DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


1.—Sertorius; or the Roman Patriot. 4 Tragedy. By Da- 
vip Paut Brown. Philadelphia: printed by Mifflin & Parry, 
1830. 

2.—The Death of Ugolino. 4 Tragedy. By Grorer Wiz- 
LIAM FeaTHERSTONHAUGH, Esa. Philadelphia: published by 
Carey & Lea, 1830. 

3.— The Usurper. An Historical Tragedy. By James M’Hen- 
ry. Philadelphia: printed by Jesper Harding, 1829. 

4.—The Disowned ; or the Prodigals. 4 Play in Three cts. 
By Ricnarp Penn Smiru. Philadelphia: printed by C. Alex- 
ander, 1830. 

5.—The Eighth of January. / Drama in Three Acts. By 
Ricuarp Penn Smirn. Philadelphia: printed by Neal & 
Mackenzie, 1829. 


In this era of romances, when the genius of the age seems 
almost exclusively devoted to story-telling, we are gratified at 
seeing a few attempts at a different and higher species of com- 
position. The production of a first rate Tragedy or Comedy 
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forms an epoch in the literature of a country, and is generally 
the result of successive efforts, from age to age, each gradually 
improving upon its predecessor, until finally the Dramatic Art 
reaches that degree of perfection in the hands of some chosen 
genius, beyond which it seems destined never to rise, and from 
which it is observed gradually to decline into mediocrity, or in- 
significance. Such indeed seems to be the fate of every other 
species of literature, and perhaps every thing else in this world. 
Maturity is the signal for decay ; and the moment of arriving at 
the top of the wheel, is the moment of beginning to descend. 

A reference to the history of the drama, in every age and 
country of which we possess sufficient records from which to 
draw just conclusions, will show how feeble were the begin- 
nings, how slow the progress of the art towards its destined ma- 
turity. Take, for example, the French drama, until the time of 
Corneille and Moliere, and the English previous to the age of 
Shakspeare and his cotemporaries or immediate successors. We 
have not the means of referring to examples of the early French 
dramatic writers, but are enabled to offer to our readers the ma- 
terials for instituting a comparison between the language and 
sentiments of some of the early English dramatic writers and 
their successors. 

One of the earliest specimens of the English drama that have 
fallen under our notice, is a Morality or Mystery, ‘‘ composed 
by John Bale, Anno Dominie 1538,” called ‘‘ A Tragedye, or 
Interlude, manyfestyng the chefe promyses of God unto man 
by all ages in the old Lawe, from the fall of Adam, to the in- 
carnacyon of the Lorde Jesus Christe.”” Bale was born in the 
year 1495; received part of his education at the convent of Car- 
melites, at Norwich ; and afterwards went to St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. He became a convert to the Episcopal church ; was 
appointed Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland; driven from thence by 
the Catholics; was afterwards a Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
died there, in 1563. The following, part of the first scene be- 
tween the Pater Celestis and 4dam Primus Homo, will give 
some idea of the Dramatic writers and the taste of the public at 
that day. 


© Adam primus homo. 

*¢ Mercyfulle father thy pitifull grace extende 
To me carefull wretche whych have me sore abused, 
Thy precept breakynge. O Lorde, I mynde to amende, 
If thy great goodnesse coolde now have me excused, 
Most Heavenly maker, lete me be not refused 
Nor caste from thy syghte for one pore synfull cryme 
Alas I am payle, my whole kydneys but slyme, 


Pater Calestis. 
I wott it is so, yet art thu no lesse faultye 
Than thu haddest bene made of matter moch more worthye, 
I gave thce reason and witte to understande 
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The from the evyle. And to take on hande 
Of a braynelesse minde, the thynge which I forbad thee. 


Adam primus homo. 
Soche heavy fortune hath chefelye chaunced me 
For that I was left to myne owne lyberte. 


Pater Ceelestis. 
Then thu arte blamelesse, and the fault thu layest on me ? 


Adam primus homo. 
Naye all I ascribe to my owne imbecyllyte, 
No fault in the Lorde, but in my infirmitye, 
' And want of respect in soche gyftes as thu gavest me. 


Pater Ceelestis. 
For that I put the at thyne own lyberte, 
Thu oughtest my goodness to have in more regarde. 


Adam primus homo. 
Avoyde it I cannot, thu layest it to me so harde. 
Lorde now I perceyve what is in man, 
And strengthe of hymselfe, when thy sweete grace is absent 
He must nedes but fall, do he the best he can, 
And daunger himself as appeareth evydent ; 
For I synned not so longe as thou wert present ; 
But when thou wert gone I felle to synne by and by, 
And the dyspleased. Goode Lorde I axe thy mercy,” &c. 
Adam goes on to argue the point with no small ingenuity, 
and it appears quite evident to us, that Lord Byron, whose 
nius was by no means above borrowing, had this old Morality 
ull in his recollection when he put his marvellously dull meta- 
physics into the mouth of Cain, and launched his leaden arrows 
in the face of Omnipotence. It is needless to point out the de- : 
fects of this specimen of the dramatic art. There is very little : 
poetry either in the thoughts or language, and a total absence of 
what constitutes the very foundation of the dramatic art, dis- 
crimination in character, sentiment, and language. The Pater 
Ceelestis, and Adam Primus Homo, discuss the question of death 
to himself and all his posterity, on terms of perfect equality ; the 
latter argues like a special pleader, and the former condescends 
to answer in the same style. The ignorance and simplicity of 
the times in which the author wrote, can alone rescue such 
works from the suspicion of intentional ridicule of the Bible. 
Immediately following, if not contemporary with Bale, was 
John Heywood, who is considered the second English drama- 
tic writer, admitting, as some of the English authors do, that 
the play of Acolastus, by Doctor Palsgrave, was the first of the 
profane class of dramas. Heywood is supposed to have begun 
to write in 1530, and Acolastus was printed in 1529. He was 
educated at Oxford, and intimate with Sir Thomas More, who, 
it has been said, assisted him in writing his epigrams, and in- 
troduced him to the notice of Henry the Eighth, who, accord- 
ing to Antony Wood, “held him in much esteem for the mirth 
and quickness of his conceits.’’ Being a strict Catholic, he, ac- 
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cording to the same authority, narrowly escaped hanging, during 
the reign of Edward the Sixth; and after the death of Queen 
Mary, retired to Mechlin, in Brabant, where he died, about 


the year 1565. 

Heywood wrote a number of Plays, or Interludes as he calls 
them, among which, the only one that has fallen under our no- 
tice, is ‘‘ The Playe called the Four P’s. A newe and very 
merry Enterlude of a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poticary and a Ped- 
ler. Made by John Heewood.” ‘These four P’s constitute the 
sole characters of the piece; which indicates some progress in 
the art of discriminating character. We extract the following 
Dialogue as furnishing no very equivocal proof that the ladies 
of Heywood’s time were not behindhand with those of the pre- 
sent day, in their fondness for dress, or in the multiplicity of 
their ornaments. The Four P’s are disputing on the respective 
dignity and usefulness of their different callings. 


** Poticary. 
** By the masse I hold ye noughte all thre. 


Pedler. 
By our Lady then have I gone wronge ; 
And yet to be here I thought it longe. 
Poticary. 
Brother, he have gone wronge no wyt 
I praise your fortune and your wyt 
That can dyrect you so discretely, 
To plante you in this company. 
Thou a Palmer, and thou a Pardoner. 
I a Poticary. 
Pedler. 
And I a Pedler. 
Poticary. 
Now on my faythe, ful well matched : 
Where the Devyl were we foure hatched ’ 


Peddler. 
That maketh no matter, since we be matched, 
I could be yf that I had catchyd, 
Some money for parte of the ware in my packe. 
Poticary. 
What the Devyll hast thou there at thy back ? 
Pedler. 
Loke where yourself can lyke to be a chooser, 
Yourselfe shall make pryce though I be a looser. 
Is here nothynge for my father Palmer ? 
Have ye not a wanton in a corner? 
For all your walking to holye places, 
By Chryste I have heard of suche strange cascs. 
Who lyeth in love, and Love would wynne, 
Even at this packe he must begynne. 
Wherein is ryghte many a proper token 
Of which by name parte shall be spoken : 
Gloves, pynnes, combes, glasses unspottyd, 
Pomanders, hookes, and lasses knotted, 
Broches, rynges, and all manner of bedes, 
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Laces round and flat for women’s hedes 

Nedyls, threde, thymbell, sheres and all such knackes, 
Where lovers be, no such thynge lacks : 

Syssers, swathbonds, rybandes and sleve laces 
Gyrdels, knives, purses and pyncaces 
. Frontlettes, fyllettes, partlettes, and bracelettes : 

By these lettes and nettes, the net is soche, 

That speede is small, when haste is muche.” 

There is much coarse wit and satire in the dialogue, but the 
piece is without plot, and is disfigured by that vulgarity and 
licentiousness, both in plot and dialogue, which long afterwards 
continued to pollute the English stage, from which they have 
excluded some of the finest scenes of comic humour and viva- 
city to be found in the whole range of the drama. 

It does not appear that the English drama made any great 
advances, from Heywood’s time until the appearance of the Tra- 
gedy of Gorboduc, or as it has been since called, Ferrex and 
Porrex, which, it appears from the preface to a copy in our pos- 
session, “ was for the furniture of part of the grand christmasse 
in the Inner-Temple, first written about nine years agoe by the 
Right Honourable Thomas More, Lord Buckhurst, and by T. 
Norton, and after showed before her majestie (Queen Elizabeth) 
and never intended by the authors to be published: yet one Mr. 
G. getting a copy thereof at some young man’s hand that lack- 
ed a little money and much discretion, in the last Plague an. 
1565, about five years past, while the said Lord was out of Eng- 
land, and T. Norton farre out of London, and neither of them 
both made privie, put it forth exceedingly corrupted.”’ 

The *‘ Argument of the Tragedie,”’ as given in the words of 
the authors, is as follows:— 

** Gorboduc King of Brittaine divided his realme in his life time to his Sonnes 
Ferrex and Porrex. The Sonnes fell to dissention. The Younger killed the El- 
der. The mother that more dearly loved the Elder, for revenge killed the 
Younger. ‘The people moved with the crueltie of the fact rose in rebellion, and 
slew both father and mother. The nobilitie assembled, and most terribly de- 
stroyed the Rebels, and afterwards for want of issue of the Prince, wherebye the 
succession of the crowne became uncertain, they felle into civil warre, in which 
both they and many of their issue were slain, and the land for a long time al- 
most desolate and miserably wasted.” 

This appears but a bloody catalogue ; but in justice to the au- 
thors of the piece, we should observe, that none of these hor- 
rors are presented on the stage, except in dumb show, and in 
the disguise of allegory. The fact is somewhat curious, as form- 
ing an exception to the whole of the English drama in the suc- 
ceeding ages, where it has been the practice to familiarize the 
audience to scenes of bloodshed and murder. It would not be 
altogether visionary perhaps to ascribe some portion of the fe- 
rocity of English rogues, to their being thus early accustomed 
to the mimic horrors of the London theatres. Some of our read- 
ers may feel a curiosity to see how this allegory was managed, 
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and we have therefore copied “ The order and signification of 
the Domme Shew before the Fourth Act.” | 

«¢ First the musick of Howeboies began to playe, during which there came 
from under the stage, as though out of Hell, three Furies, Alecto, Megera and 
Ctisiphone, clad in blacke garments sprinkled with blood and flames, their 
bodies girt with snakes, their heds spred with serpents instead of heire, the one 
bearing in her hand a snake, the other a whip, and the third a burning firebrand ; 
ech driving before them a King and a Queene, which moved by Furies unnatu- 
rally had slaine their owne children. The names of the Kings and Queenes 
were these, Tantalus, Medea, Athamas, Ino, Cambises, Althea. After that the 
Furies, and these, had passed about the stage thrise, they departed, and then 
the music ceased : Hereby was signified the unnatural murders to follow, that 
is to say, Porrex slaine by his own mother ; and of King Gorboduc and Queene 
Videna killed by their owne subjects.” 

In addition to the dumb show, there is also a chorus at the 
end of each act, in the manner of the Greek tragedy. It was in 
this way that the authors of Gorboduc mitigated the horrors of 
their story, by substituting to the senses, an allegorical picture ; 
thus preserving a medium between the naked barbarity of the 
action, and the coldness of mere narration. 

In other respects, also, this play exhibits a vast improvement in 
dramatic writing, since the time of Heywood, a period of about 
thirty years. The plot is far more artificially conducted; the 
characters are better defined and supported ; and the sentiments 
and versification immeasurably superior, as will be seen from 
the extracts, which we shall presently lay before the reader. 
Pope had a high opinion of this tragedy, according to Spence, 
who relates, that the former declared that “ Mr. Sackville (after- 
wards the Earl of Dorset) was the best English poet between 
Chaucer’s and Spenser’s time. His tragedy of Gorboduc is writ- 
ten in a much purer style than Shakspeare’s was, in several of his 
first plays. Sackville imitates the manner of Seneca’s tragedies 
very closely, and writes without affectation or bombast; the two 
great sins of our old tragic writers.”’* Whether from a resem- 
blance in the plot, or some other cause, in reading over Gorbo- 
duc, we were frequently reminded of Lear; and it occurred to 
us, that the popularity of the former, might possibly have in- 
duced Shakspeare to select a subject somewhat similar in its 
leading feature, to wit, the division of the kingdom during the 
lifetime of each of these kings. 

It is well known that Gorboduc was the joint production of 
Sackville and the Reverend T. Norton, who wrote the three 
first acts, which are little if any thing inferior to the two last. 
Yet such was probably the influence of Sackville’s rank, that he 
has run away with all the credit of the piece, as appears, not 
only from the extract from Pope just given, but from the lan- 
guage of all the critics who have noticed it, in giving the his- 


* Spence’s Anecdotes, page 21. 
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tory of English poetry ; Norton is sometimes incidentally men- 
tioned, as having assisted Sackville, but in such a way as to 
indicate that the latter was the principal; and by others, his 
name is entirely omitted. Yet he wrote the three first acts of 
Gorbodue, and the natural supposition is, that he must have con- 
ceived and arranged the plot. But this is not the first instance, 
nor will it be the last, of a nobleman, a knight of the garter, 
lord high treasurer of England, and chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, throwing into the shade the merits of an obscure in- 
dividual, without rank or wealth. Of T. Norton we know no- 
thing but what Antony Wood says of him, “that he was a for- 
ward, busy Calvinist, a native of, or resident at Sharpeshoe, in 
the county of Bedford. He lived some time in the Temple, be- 
came a barrister at law, and solicitor for the city of London. 
He translated some of the Psalms in Sternhold and Hopkins’ 
version, and was the author and translator of several polemical 
and political works, which are mentioned in Wood’s Athene 
Oxonienses.”” We shall first give an extract or two from that 
part of the play acknowledged to be written by Norton, and 
then others from that part ascribed to Sackville, that our read- 
ers may judge of their relative style and merits. 

After the division of the kingdom between Ferrex and Por- 
rex, dissentions arose between the two brothers, which are thus 
ae to by Dordan, one of the ancient counsellors of Gorbo- 

uc:— 


** I feare the fatal time now draweth on 
When civil hate shall end the noble line 
Of famous Brute and of his royall seede : 
Great Jove defend the mischiefes now at hande ! 
O that the secretaries wise advise, 
Had erst been heard when he besought the king, 
Not to divide the land, nor send his sonnes 
To further parts from presence of his court, 
Nor yet to yield to them his governance. 
Lo! such are they now in the royal throne, 
As was rashe Phzton in Phebus’ carre ; 
Ne then the fiery steeds did draw the flame, 
With wilder random through the kindled skies, 
Than traitorous counsell now will whirl about, 
The youthfull heads of these unskilfull kings. 
But I hereof their father will enforme, 
The reverence of him perhappes shall stay 
The growing mischiefs while they yet are greene ; 
If this helpe not, then woe unto themselves, 
The prince, the people, the divided land.” 

Act 2d, scene 1st. 


When Porrex hears of the preparations of his brother to dis- 
possess him of his share of the kingdom, he exclaims:— 


‘¢ And is it thus ? and doth he so prepare 
Against his brother as his mortal foe ? 
And now while yet his aged father lives ’ 
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Neither regards he him? nor fears he me ? 
Warre would he have? and he shall have it so. 
Tyndar. 
I saw myself the great Py cae store 
O horse and armour an weapons there. 
* * * * * 


The wiser sort hold downe their griefull heads ; 

Eache man withdrawes from talk and company. 

Of those that have been knowne to favour you, 

To hide the mischiefe of their meaning there, 

Rumours are spread of your preparing here. 

The rascall numbers of unskilled sort 

Are filled with monstrous tales of you and yours,” &c. 
Act 2d, scene 2d. 


When Gorboduc receives an account of the preparations of 
his sons for war, he exlaims: 


** O no man’s happy till his end is seene ! 
If any flowing wealth and seeming joye, 
In present years might make a happy wight, 
Happie was Hecuba, the wofullest wretch, 
That ever lyved to make a mirror of, 
And happie Priam with his noble sonnes, 
And happie I till nowe. 
Beholde my lordes, rede ye this letter here, 
Lo it contains the ruin of our realme, 
If timelye speede provide not hastie helpe. 
Yet (O ye Gods) if ever woefull kinge 
Might move ye, Kinge of Kinges, wreke it on me, 
And on my sonnes, not on this giltlesse realme : 
Send down your wasting flames from wrathfulle skies, 
And reve me and my sonnes of hatefull breath.” 
Act 3d, scene 1st. 


Thus far Norton. We now proceed with our extracts from 
the two last acts by Sackville. 

Videna, the mother of the two rival brothers, receiving news 
of the death of Ferrex, by the hand of Porrex, thus laments his 
loss: — 


** O my beloved sonne, O my sweete childe, 
My dear Ferrex, my joye, my life’s delight ! 
Is my beloved sonne, my joye, my life’s delight, 
Murder’d with cruelle death ? O hatefull wretch, 
O heynous traitor both to heaven and earth, 
Thou Porrex, thou this damned deed hast done. 
Traitor to kin and kinde, to sire and me, 
To thine owne fleshe, and traitor to thyselfe. 


Thou never suck’d the milk of woman’s brest, 
But from thy birth the cruel tiger’s teates 

Have nursed thee ; nor yet of flesh and blood, 
Form’d is thy heart, but of hard iron wroughte, 
And wilde and desert woods bredde thee to life— 
But canst thou hope to scape my just revenge ? 
Or that these hands will not be rrooke* on thee ’ 
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Dost thou not know that Ferrex’ mother lives 
That loved him more dearly than herselfe ?” 


Arostus reasons with Gorboduc on the uncertain tenure of 
worldly possessions, and the necessity of being prepared for 
them. Gorboduc replies, — 

** Many can yelde righte sage and grave advice, 
Of ro sprite to others wrapt in woe, 
And can in speche both rule and conquer kinde, 
Who if by proofe they mighteé feel nature’s force, 
Would show themselves men, as they are indeede, 
Which now will needs be Gods: But what dothe meane, 
The sorry chere of her that here doth come? 


Enter Marcellas, speaking. 
Oh where is ruth, or where is pitie now ? 
Whither is gentle heart and mercye fled ? 
Are they exiled out of our strong brestes, 
Never to make returne ? Is all the world 
Drowned in blood, and sunke in crueltie ? 
If not in woman mercy may be found, 
If not alas! within the mother’s breste, 
To her owne childe, to her owne flesh and bloode ; 
If ruth be banish’d thence, if pitie there 
May have no place, if there no gentle heart 
Do live and dwell, where shall we seeke it then ?” 


The next great step in the improvement of the English drama, 
appears in the works of Christopher Marlowe, who wrote in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. The time and place of his 
birth are both uncertain; but it is certain, that he took his degrees 
of B. A. and M. A. at Bennet college, Cambridge, in 1583 and 
1587. Like Shakspeare, he was both an actor and writer for the 
stage. What was his excellence in the former capacity, we know 
not; but it is certain, that in the latter he comes nearer to Shak- 
speare, than any writer who preceded him. His Jew of Malta 
is a great though irregular production, from which Shakspeare 
unquestionably took his idea of Shylock. There are many no- 
ble passages in it, and a vast deal of blood and murder. Of his 
Edward the Second, it has been said, by a very competent cri- 
tic,* that ‘‘ the reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward, 
furnished hints which Shakspeare scarce improved in his Rich- 
ard the Second; and the death scene of Marlowe’s king, moves 
our pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or modern, with 
which I am acquainted.”’ 

To have been imitated by Shakspeare, is certainly in itself no 
small claim to distinction. But it is somewhat remarkable, that 
a genius of the present age, who has been placed in the same 
rank with Shakspeare, has also accidentally or knowingly done 
the same thing. We allude to Goéthe, whose famous character 
of Faust, so nearly resembles that drawn by Marlowe in his 


* Mr. Lamb. 
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“ Tragedy of Doctor Faustus,’’ that the coincidence is very re- 
markable. Marlowe’s conception of the character is admirable, 
and the steps by which Faustus degenerates from an enthusias- 
tic seeker of knowledge, into a wanton, wicked voluptuary, 
gratifying every vile, malignant passion with reckless impetu- 
osity, are given in a masterly manner. The description of hell, 
and the dying scene of Faustus, are unequalled, in our opinion, 
by any thing in the translation of Goéthe’s Faust. The original 
we have not seen. The scene opens and discovers the bottom- 
less pit, when the Bad Angel thus addresses Faustus :— 


‘* Now Faustus let thine eyes with horror stare, 
Into that vast perpetual torture-house : 
There are the furies tossing damned souls 
On burning forks ; there bodies boil in lead : 
There are live quarters roasting on the coals, 
That ne’er can die ; this ever burning chair 
Is for o’er tortur’d souls to rest them in ; 
These that are fed with sops of flaming fire, 
Were gluttons, and lov’d only delicates, 

And laugh’d to see the poor starve at their gates, 
Yet all these are as nothing ; thou shalt see 
Ten thousand tortures that more horrid be.” 


The following soliloquy of Faustus, has, if we mistake not, 
much poetry in it:— 


*€ My heart is harden’d, I cannot repent : 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith or Heaven. 
Swords, —* halters, and envenom’d steel, 
Are laid before me to despatch myself, 
And long ere this I should have done the deed, 
Had not sweet pleasure conquer’d deep despair. 
Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love, and G©none’s death ? 
And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes, 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 
Made music with my Mephostophilis ? 
Why should I die then, or basely despair ? 
I am resoly’d, Faustus shall not repent. 
Come, Mephostophilis, let us dispute again, 
And reason of divine astrology : 
Speak, are there many spheres above the moon ; 
Are all celestial bodies but one globe, 
As is the substance of this central earth ?” 


Throughout the whole piece there is mingled, with a total 
disregard of*time and place, this nice and consummate union of 
the love of knowledge and the desire of pleasure, which gives 
the key to the character of Faustus. He is introduced in the 
first scene as at his studies, where his insatiate appetite for dis- 
tinction thus indicates itself :— 

‘* The end of physic is our bodie’s health. 
Why Faustus hast thou not attained that end ? 
Are not thy bills hung up as monuments 


Whereby whole cities have escap’d the plague, 
And thousand desperate maladies been cur’d ? 
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Yet art thou still but Faustus and a man. 
Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 
Or being dead raise them to life again, 
Then this profession were to be esteem’d. 
Physic farewell.” 
The Bad Angel, who is always at his elbow, to stimulate his 
ambition, thus counsels him :— 

‘* Go forward Faustus in that precious art, 

Wherein all nature’s treasure is contain’d. 


Be thou on earth, as Jove is in the sky, 
Lord and commander of these elements. 


** Faustus. How am I glutted with conceit of this ! 

Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please ? 
Resolve me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I’ll have them fly to India for bright gold, 
Ransack the ocean for rich Orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new found world, 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings.” 

Another remarkable production of Marlowe, is the tragedy 
called “ Lust’s Dominion, or the Lascivious Queen,” in which 
the hero in guilt and cunning is a Negro Prince, a sort of con- 
trast to Othello, a subsequent creation of Shakspeare. Eleazer, 
the Moor, is a perfect Richard the Third. The same ambitious, 
daring spirit, coupled with that cold sarcastic humour which 
can jest with the very crisis of its fate, and unite the coolest 
determination with the uttermost vehemency of passion. He is 
indeed a master-piece of wickedness ; and the whole plot of the 
piece is of a character of deep atrocity, that renders it painful 
and disgusting with all its beauties. We shall extract a few pas- 
sages, to indicate the state of the English drama, at the precise 
moment when the great luminary, Shakspeare, arose, and threw 
not only all that went before, but all that came after him into the 
shade. The genius of Shakspeare, though recognised by his 
cotemporaries and immediate successors, did not attain its pro- 
per and deserved supremacy until the time of Garrick. Dryden 
somewhere says, he remembered when the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher were performed thrice as often as those of Shak- 
speare. Betterton, who was a man of genius as well as a great 
actor, revived some of Shakspeare’s pieces, and represented some 
of the characters with great excellence, especially Falstaff, in 
which it is said he has never been equalled. But it was Garrick 
that made Shakspeare popular, by his Stratford Jubilee, and the 
masterly manner in which he exhibited his principal characters. 
Had it not been for this rare union of admirable acting with 
the ius of the poet, it might fairly be questioned, whether 
Shakspere, notwithstanding the superiority of his dramatic 
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works, would have attained to that vast popularity he has ac- 
quired and preserved with almost every class of readers. The 
great actors who succeeded Garrick, have continued to make 
Shakspeare their chief study, and thus his pieces are always 
represented with the advantage of the finest acting. Such an 
auxiliary can alone support the reputation of a dramatic writer 
on the stage ; and the want of it must of necessity be fatal to a 
play, whatever may be its claims to excellence. A favourite 
actor can give popularity to a very ordinary piece, as is at this 
moment evident in the success of Metamora. This tragedy ap- 
pears to us in the performance—it has not yet been published— 
a very indifferent production. The plot is full of rare inconsist- 
encies ; the character of Metamora is no farther Indian, than 
as it exhibits a most bloody and barbarous ferocity ; and the 
dialogue is a series of declamation, without passion and without 
poetry. Yet has Mr. Forrest, by virtue of some considerable 
reputation as an actor, carried this heavy play on his shoulders, 
from one end of the Union to the other; and its performance 
is nightly witnessed by crowded theatres, applauding with 
strange enthusiasm the reckless cruelties of a bloody barbarian, 
who stabs his subjects like pigs, and delights the white men of 
the present day, by burning the villages of their forefathers, and 
involving women and children in one indiscriminate massacre. 
Let us hope, for the honour of humanity, that this applause is 
bestowed on Mr. Forrest, rather than the ferocious savage whom 
he personates. But to return to our subject. 
Alvero, the father-in-law of the Moor, Eleazer, enters, and 
‘* Son Eleazer saw you not the queen ? 
Eleaz. Hah! 
lv. | Was not the queen here with you? 
Eleaz. Queen with me! 

Because my lord I’m married to your daughter, 

You like your daughter will grow jealous. 

The queen with me! with me, a Moor devil, 

A slave of Barbary, a dog : for so 

Your silken courtiers christen me : But father, 

Although my flesh be tawny, in my veins 

Runs blood as red, as royal, as the best, 

And proudest in all Spain ; there does old man. 

My father, with his empire, lost his life, 

And left me captive to a Spanish tyrant ; 

Oh! 

Go tell him—Spanish tyrant—tell him, do. 

He that can lose a kingdom, and not rave, 

He’s a tame jade; Iam not. Tell old Philip 

I call him tyrant; here’s a sword and arms, 

A heart, a head, and so,—Pish ’tis but death. 

Old fellow she’s not here : but ere I die, 

Sword, ’ll bequeath thee a rich legacy. 


Jilv. Watch fitter hours to think on wrongs, than now. 
Veath’s frozen hand holds royal Philip’s heart ; 
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Half of his body lies within a grave 
Then do not now by quarrels shake the state, 
Which is alread: avons t to its fall. 


pee a oe ~ hi mie vill hedie. [Fzit. 
. . ow —— villany, 
Sit like a robe it my back, 


That under thee | closelier may contrive 

a Bhs gover, Foul deeds hid, do sweetly thrive. 
thy throne, and sit in state 

Here, here ion is teoed let fools fear fate, 

Thus I defy my stars: I care not, I, 

How low I tumble down, so I mount high 

Old Time Pll be a footboy at thy heels 

And wait bare headed on thy winged hours ; 

They shall not tell one minute out in sands 

But Yl set down the number 


° 6 * @ e @ 
a dance in oon Seay forms 


ty, that this Spanish dame, 
i pee bewits witelea and doat : her amorous flames 


Shall blow up the old king, consume his sons, 
And make ah Spear iE boalre. on 


It is im a, to read these passages, without seeing that 
Young had them in his eye, in drawing the character of Zanga. 
Maria, the wife of Eleazer, on being incited to poison the 
king of Spain, who seeks to debauch her, thus beautifully re- 
plies :— 
** Poison the king ! alas my trembling hand 
Would let the poison fall } and “maltese my cheeks, 


Fear, suited in a 
Wold make the world acquainted with my guilt.” 


In lieu of the poison, she gives the king a sleeping potion. 
After taking it, he says :— 
“* Maria kiss thy king: 
Circle me in this ring of ivo 
Oh! I grew & dull, and the cold h hand of Sleep 
Hath thrust his icy fingers in my breast,® 
And made a frost within me : Sweet, one kiss, 
To thaw this deadness that congeals my soul.” 


Maria is supposed to have poisoned the King, who is disco- 
vered in this stupor, and she is stabbed by the Queen. The 
King soon after awakes, and Eleazer rushing in, and ascribing 
Maria’s death to the King, exclaims,— 

** Now by the proud complexion of my cheeks, 
Ta’en from the k kisses of the amorous sun, 
Were he ten thousand kings that slew my love, 
Thus should my hand, plumed with Revenge’s wings, 
Requite my own dishonour with his death.” (Stabs the King. ) 

There is nothing in Shakspeare, of the same kind, equal to 

Eleazer’s contemptuous description of a mob :— 


* Shakspeare has borrowed this line in King John, act y. scene 7 
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‘** This many headed Cerberus ; 
This pied camelion, this beast multitude, 
Whose power consists in numbers, pride in threats, 
Yet melt like snow when majesty shines forth ; 
This heap of fools, who, crowding in huge swarms, 
Stood at our court gates like a heap of dung, 
Reeking, and shouting out contagious brea 
Of power to poison all the elements ; 
This wolf I held by the ears, and made him tame.” 


The following scene is in the true spirit of Richard the Third : 


‘“*Eleaz. © would my face 
Were of Hortenzo’s fashion; else would yours 
Were black as mine. 
Isabella, Mine like yours, why ? 
Eleaz. Hark, 
I love you ; yes faith I said it, I love you ; 
I do. Leave him. 
Isabella. Black Devil vanish from me ! 
Eleaz. Coy! 
Were you as hard as flint, Oh! you should yield 
Like soften’d wax ; were you as pure as fire 
I’d touch you; yes I’ll taint you : see you this, 
Ill bring you to this hue. 
Isabella. If I want hands, 
To kill myself before thou dost it, do. 
Eleaz. Yl cut away your hands— 
Will you? 
Torment me not good Devil. 
Eleaz. Willyou? 
Isabella. _ 1 tear mine eyes out if they tempt thy love. 
Eleaz. Do. 
Isabella. Touch me not—this knife— 
Eleaz. Aye—aye—kill yourself, 
Because I jest with you. I wrong Hortenzo! 
Settle your thoughts, ’t was but a trick to try, 
That which few women have, true constancy. 
Isabella. If then my speeches taste of gall— 
Eleaz. Nay faith, 
You are not bitter—no—you should have rail’d, 
Have spit upon me, spurn’d me; you are not bitter ! 
Why, do you think that I would nurse a thought, 
To hurt your honour ? If that thought had brains, 
I’d beat them out.” 


We have been more copious in our extracts from Marlowe, 
because we consider him, with all his faults, and they are nu- 
merous as Shakspeare’s, a writer of great genius, injured, if not 
ruined, by the bad taste and barbarity of the times in which he 
wrote. It is impossible to read his plays, without an internal 
conviction, that he was the legitimate forerunner of Shakspeare, 
who has imitated him in more than one instance, and that had 
he liyed afew years later, he would have ranked among the 
highest of the high. As it is, his works have all the faults of 
Shakspeare, redeemed by very many, yet fewer and lesser beau- 
ties. Still, his plays are much superior to Titus Andronicus, 
the two parts of Henry the Sixth, and one or two other pieces 
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ascribed to the other, and supposed to have been his earliest 
productions. It appears also, from the testimony of many of his 
cotemporaries and immediate successors, that Marlowe stood in 
the highest rank, previous to the coming of Shakspeare. One calls 
him ‘a kind of second Shakspeare ;” another addresses him as 
‘<thou famous gracer of tragedians ;”” Heywood styles him “the 
best of poets ;’? Ben Johnson speaks of *‘ Marlowe’s mighty 
line ;” and Drayton praises him highly in his Polyolbion. On 
the other hand, his Tamburlaine became a sort of butt for the 
wits of after times, being, as it is most unquestionably, the very 
perfection of extravagance, but at the same time exhibiting some 
fine passages. 

Shakspeare was born in 1564, and Marlowe took his degrees 
in 1583 and 1587. They were therefore cotemporaries, though 
Marlowe was the elder. Tamburlaine was first published in 
1590 ; and Romeo and Juliet, and Richard the Second and 
Third in 1597. Marlowe, however, preceded Shakspeare, as is 
evident from the testimony of Mr. Malone, who says that he 
was “the most famous and admired poet of that age, previous to 
the appearance of Shakspeare.”’ To this we will take leave to 
add, that, notwithstanding a vast superiority on the part of 
Shakspeare, these two great writers resemble each other in their 
faults and excellences, more than any other two dramatists in 
the English language. 

With Shakspeare, it is unnecessary to say that the English 
drama reached the highest degree of excellence to which it ever 
attained, or probably ever will attain. Yet he was not without 
eompetitors of great merit, but whom he has since thrown quite 
into the shade, so that a foreigner not well acquainted with the 
subject, would suppose that he is the only dramatist of any 
eonsiderable merit England ever produced. Ben Jonson, Mar- 
ston, Webster, Massinger, Ford, and above all Beaumont and 
Fletcher, were writers of great and various talents ; and were 
we called upon to point out the most harmonious blank verse, 
and the perfection of the beauty of the English language, we 
would assuredly refer to the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
/ Even Shakspeare himself is excelled in delightful harmony of 
_ numbers, and doric sweetness and simplicity of language, by 
. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The change of manners which came into England with Charles 
the Second, his queen, and his courtiers, though not accompa- 
nied by any improvement in morals, demanded a greater nicety 
and delicacy of speech, than the audiences of the old drama had 
been. 

Previous to the era of Shakspeare, comedy seems to have made 
far less progress than tragedy. Gammer Gurton’s Needle, is al- 
lowed on all hands to haye been the first comedy that ever ap- 
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peared in England. It was first printed somewhere about the 
yeat 1575. The plot is of extreme simplicity, and the dialogue, 
though not wanting in a homely kind of humour, indicates a 
state of manners characteristic of a very ignorant people. Gam- 
mer Gurton loses her needle, unfortunately just at the time Gaf- 
fer Hodge, her husband, sustains a great rent in his small clothes. 
Gammer Gurton thus describes her loss :— 
** Alas, alas, I may well curse and ban 

This day, that ever I saw it, with Gyb and the milke pan, 

For these and ill luck together, as knoweth Cocke my boy, 

Have stacke away my dear neele, and robb’d me of my joye. 


My fugie long strayght neele that was myne only treasure, 
‘The fyrst day of my sorrow is, and last end of my pleasure.” 


Hodge bluntly replies,— 


“* Might ha kept it when ye had it ; but fools will be fools still. 

Lose that is vast in thy hands? Ye need not but ye will. 

Youre neele lost ? it is pitie you should lacke care and endlesse sorrowe. 
Gog’s death, how shall my breeches be sew’d? shall I go thus to-morrow ?” 
Gammer Gurton-rejoins,— 


“« Ah Hodge, Hodge, if that Ich could find my neele by the reed, 
Ch’ould sow thy breeches Ich promise the, with full good double thread.” 


The whole piece is in this homely strain of rhyme, and’the 
plot is filled up principally with the mischievous pranks of Dic- 
con, a wandering beggar, who causes Parson Ratt’s head to be 
broken ; entices Hodge into mother Chad’s hen-roost ; sets Gam- 
mer Gurton and the maid Chat, to fisticuffs about the needle, and 
finally restores it to Hodge, by running it into his body, as he is 
swearing a whimsical oath administered by the bayley, upon 
Hodge’s leather small clothes. 

From such execrable beginnings, did English comedy, by slow 
degrees, rise to the highest point of excellence it ever attained. 
But, Sir Walter Scott has justly observed, there is no comic 
writer in the English language equal to Moliere. Parts of Shak- 
speare’s comedies are inimitable, but as a whole they are defec- 
tive. The writers of comedy, from Shakspeare’s time, down to 
the period of Goldsmith, such as Shirley, Chapman, Barry, 
Middleton, Cartwright, Davenant, May ; and after them Ethe- 
rege, Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and, (were 
it not so!) Dryden, with few exceptions, threw away as much 
true comic humour, wit, and vivacity, as ever enriched any 
nation, in dialogues of licentious ribaldry, and plots outraging 
every decorum of life, and every moral feeling. Goldsmith en- 
riched the English language with two pieces, which, but for 
Sheridan’s, might be called the last of the English comedies. 
He complains somewhere of encountering the opposition of 
the sentimental comedy, of which Kelly was the founder, and 
which, becoming popular, in a great degree banished wit, hu- 
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mour, and vivacity from the stage. The stage for a time be- 
came very moral, but very dull. The people grew tired of old 
excellence, and there was nothing new to take its place that was 
equally good. Melo-dramas, monsters, wild beasts, rope dan- 
cers, spectacles, and mummeries of all kinds were resorted to, 
for the purpose of attracting the vulgar gaze, and the theatres 
finally came to depend more on machinists, scene painters, and 
fiddlers, than on poets and players. They seemed fast verging 
towards the old standard of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Tom 
Tyler and his Wife, George 4 Green, and that renowned pro- 
duction of Mr. Richard Edwards, called Palemon and Arcite, 
“in which a ery of hounds in hunting was so well imitated, that 
the queen and the audience were extremely delighted.”? The 
genuine spirit of comedy seemed to have expired with Sheridan. 
That of tragedy had become extinct in England long before. 
Whether they will ever revive again, may be questioned. We 
think, however, it may be safely predicted, that this will scarce- 
ly happen, until all the great overgrown theatres, in which no 
voice can be distinguished under a scream of a roar, and no ex- 

ression of countenance seen, unless distorted into caricature, 
are levelled with the dust, and utterly destroyed. 

In the United States, however, we are inclined to the belief, 
that the drama may one day be successfully revived, provided 
the writers of this country have the hardihood to emancipate 
themselves from the dominion of that declining taste, which dis- 
tinctly marks the literature of the old world, and most especial- 
ly of England. Keeping their eyes steadily on the models of a 
better age, we would wish most earnestly to encourage them to 

rsue their own course and career, without much caring what 
the English critics say, or what the English dramatists of the 
present day write. The first are for the most part too surly, 
prejudiced, and self-sufficient, to be of any use in directing our 
tastes and opinions, and the latter can only mislead us by their 
example. We do not find the French, the Germans, or the Ita- 
lians, writing to suit the taste of any nation but their own; or 
looking forever abroad for that approbation which they are con- 
tent to receive from their own countrymen. We believe, indeed, 
that the people of the United States, who are so proud of their 
independence, are the only nation that ever existed, whose lite- 
rature was utterly subjected to the caprices of foreign critics, or 
which relied so entirely on foreign opinions for its estimate of 
itself. We believe, too, that the genius of this country is fully 
adequate to the production of every species of literature, which 
the taste and munificence of the public may call for and encou- 
rage by a liberal patronage. That this encouragement awaits all 
the successful efiorts of our countrymen, we feel equally assur- 
ed; and nothing seems now wanting but effort and industry, 
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patience and perseverance, on the part of our own writers, to 
meet the kind disposition which assuredly exists towards them. 
The old, abject colonial feeling, which consecrated the men and 
things, the follies and fashions, good or bad, imported from abroad, 
is fast disappearing, as new generations arise ; and the time seems 
not far distant, when our writers will not find it necessary to go 
abroad, and breathe the inspired air of the old world, in order to 
be properly estimated at home. It will not be long, we venture 
to predict, before they will dare to think for themselves, and 
what will be a still bolder effort of originality, utter opinions in 
matters of taste and criticism, even in the very face of those self- 
conceited tribunals beyond seas, which have hitherto, with such 
kindness and decency, and modesty withal volunteered the di- 
rection of our infant barbarity. As yet, however, it must be 
confessed, our feelings of independence seem altogether of the 
physical and political kind, and we are content to be enslaved 
in mind, so long as our political institutions and actions are free. 
We have lost sight of the noble maxim, that dominion over our 
own minds is the noblest species of freedom ; and that of those 
who have not the manliness to think for themselves, it is of lit- 
tle consequence whether or not they possess the power of regu- 
lating their own actions. 

The great object of the hasty sketch we have just given, of 
the progress of the English drama, was to encourage the attempts 
of our young dramatic writers to rear up a national drama, by 
showing from what miserable beginnings, by slow and painful 
progress, from age to age, it at length arrived at excellence in 
England. Between John Bayle and John Heywood, and Shak- 
speare and Beaumont and Fletcher, what a wide and vast space! 
Yet it was not travelled in a day, nor was the goal reached at one 
bound. Arts, science, and literature, do not spring ready form- 
ed and perfect, like Minerva from the brain of Jove. Their first 
conception is laborious; their progress slow and precarious ; 
sometimes forwards, sometimes backwards; their perfection, at 
least such perfection as they alone seem ever destined to attain, 
the slow work of ages, and the consummation of the efforts of 
a succession of wise men. Yet those only who by availing them- 
selves of the labours and lights of their predecessors, at length 
reach that perfection, receive all the rewards of glory. They 
are the fortunate commanders, who reap the laurels and the 
spoils which are won by the whole army. 

The muses of Italy were piping their sweetest strains, when 
the poetry of England was a bald and barbarous jargon. The 
first and sweetest poet of all England, Spenser, imitated and bor- 
rowed from the Italians, with impunity. The difference of lan- 
guage, and the ignorance of the English nation, effectually pre- 
cluded the discovery of his plagiarisms. But Spenser improved 
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his native language so much, by infusing into it the spirit of 
Italian poetry, that, though an imitator, he certainly paved the 
way to that bold originality by which the succeeding poets were 
many of them so highly distinguished. The truth is, that all na- 
tions in their progress to maturity have enriched their literature, 
in the first instance, by borrowing. This has been the foun- 
dation of their national literature, which adapting what it bor- 
rowed to their peculiar habits, manners, language and opinions, 
at length by degrees infused into it the national spirit and ge- 
nius. The Americans have been accused of imitating English 
literature, as the English borrowed and imitated the Italian and 
French; and as the Italian and French, in the first instance, 
borrowed from and imitated the Greeks and Latins. So goes 
the world, and so it will ever go. We begin by imitating, and 
end in setting up for ourselves as originals. 

We think it is high time for the Americans, we mean the 
people of the United States, to begin to aspire to the latter dis- 
tinction. We do not mean by departing from the good old sound 
rules and examples, derived from the authority of past ages, but 
by adapting those rules, and applying those examples, to the 
delineation of those peculiarities, which may be called national, 
and of which every country presents more or less to an observ- 
ing eye. It is not necessary to be always writing on national 
subjects, or illustrating our own history and manners. But we 
do think, that the literature of a new country; new in its ex- 
istence, its institutions, and situation, ought to have a special 
reference to these circumstances. It is this reference which 
alone can give it originality, and maintain its claims to a na- 
tional character. 

It cannot, we think, be denied, however, that the circum- 
_ stance of speaking the same language with a nation renowned 

for its literature, and unequalled in the production and manu- 
facture of books, is a great obstacle to our progress in the attain- 
ment of this desired originality, We can only naturalize a 
French, Italian, or German work, by translation, but an’ Eng- 
lish book is, as it were, born a citizen of the United States. 
Every body can read it. It is thus that this country is inun- 
dated with English literature, which has exhausted nearly the 
whole circle of subjects which most naturally present themselves 
to the human mind. The soil is actually exhausted, and every 
body knows it is much easier to clear away a wilderness, and 
lay it under cultivation, than to make a worn out field again 
productive. Much therefore as we have derived from English 
literature, it is not to be doubted that the facility of naturalizing 
it without the labour of translation, has not only checked our 
exertions to supply our own wants, but likewise rendered it a 
thousand times more difficult for us to arrive at originality, and 
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discouraged the attempts of native genius. If our writers adopt- 
ed English models, they were charged with imitation; and if 
they aimed at originality, they were accused of downright bar- 
barism. Whenever they had the hardihood to appeal to the pa- 
tronage or admiration of the public, they were under the neces- 
sity of either departing from accustomed models, or placing them- 
selves in direct competition with the highest excellence, in the 
same language, on the same subjects. ‘Thus they came to be esti- 
mated by a standard which perhaps but one man had reached for 
the space of hundreds of years, during which England has produc- 
ed but one Shakspeare, one Milton, one Locke, one Bacon, and 
a single Newton. Because we had not done in the space of fifty 
years that we have been a nation, what Europe has done in a 
couple of thousand, the critics took upon themselves to ridicule 
our efforts, except in some solitary instance where the opinions 
of the writer chimed in with the views of the critic, whose in- 
terest it then became to make them of as much consequence as 
possible. The usual mode, however, in which these people 
evince their approbation, is by borrowing what they like with- 
out the ceremony of an acknowledgment. 

Encountering thus at every step in the progress of our litera- 
ture, difficulties and discouragements, the only advice we have 
for our countrymen, is to go on, give their genius its full, fair 
latitude, and pay little or no attention to the English critics. 
The classics of our country are not, we trust, to be weighed 
eventually, by any foreign standard; nor is the rank we are 
destined to take in the world, whatever it may be, to be affected 
in the slightest degree by the dogmas of any court of criticism. 
Let us continue to yield due attention to the cultivation and pa- 
tronage of our own genius, and there is not the least fear, but 
that in due time, we too shall produce our masterpieces in every 
department of the arts, sciences and literature. The genius of 
liberty has never yet allied itself to ignorance; and the people 
of the United States are certainly not destined to afford the first 
example. 

Influenced by these ideas, and animated with this honest con- 
fidence, we are at all times happy to see and willing to encour- 
age the attempts of our young writers, whenever we can do it 
without misleading the public taste and belying our own senti- 
ments. In a new country every thing is to be created, while in 
an old country every thing is going to decay. The progress of 
the first to maturity is slow but sure; and, while the other may 
throw out an occasional spark of its ancient fires, or exhibit a 
few convulsive throes of expiring strength, the calm reflecting 
observer, who applies the experience and history of the past to 
the solemn, significant warnings of the present, cannot but see 
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that it is gradually sliding from that high eminence on which 
others will eg ere long be its successors. 

The number of attempts at dramatic productions lately made 
in this country, encourage us to hope, that the time is not far 
distant, when we shall see the American stage, sometimes at 
least, occupied with American performances. We do not mean 
that the masterpieces of the English drama will be superseded, 
but that we shall be no longer obliged to borrow the wretched 
offals of English play-wrights, which are every night exhibited 
on our theatres, to the utter corruption of the public taste, and 
the total debasement of a polite and elegant source of rational 
amusement. 

It is not our intention to enter into an analysis of the pieces 
placed at the head of this article. Our principal design was to 
draw the public attention towards them. Neglect is the night- 
mare of young aspiring genius; it benumbs the faculties, de- 
presses the spirits, and discourages all future effort. It is worse 
than ridicule, or the utmost severity of criticism. To be worth 
either one or the other, is better than not to be worth notice ; 
and without doubt, more than one author has been stimulated to 
do better by having been shown how badly he has done. Some 
general remarks on each of these productions, with a few ex- 
tracts, will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

The tragedy of Sertorius is founded on the life of the famous 
Roman commander, whose name Plutarch has made so familiar 
to all readers. The scene is in Spain, and the time when Serto- 
rius is opposed by Metellus and Pompey. The interest of the 
piece turns on the treasonable projects of the Spanish senate, and 
a love affair with Maria, the daughter of Marcellus, a Roman 
lady. This treason is consummated by the murder of Sertorius 
at a banquet; Maria swoons on his body, and the piece con- 
cludes. 

In the course of the play the ambassadors of Mithridates of 
Pontus are introduced, proposing an alliance with Sertorius, 
against Rome, and offering large assistance. The senators urge 
him to accept the terms. He replies,— 

** Now, by the gods, you turn my blood to flame ; 
And mar the traitor you would make of me: 
If there be aught more arduous to accomplish, 
Than to dissever all my thoughts from Rome, 
And change my doting duty into hatred, 
*T were to unite with such a slave as Sylla, 
The pamper’d minion of Nicopolis. 
Bloated and sated with patrician blood— 
The felon that purloins his country’s glory, 
To prostitute it to his country’s shame. 
Thou sayest Rome’s fall will crush me; I submit ! 


The brave man never should survive his country. 
As clings the infant to the mother’s arms ; 
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Blessing and blest ; so cleaves the patriot’s heart, 
To the embraces of his native soil, 
At once deriving, and imparting life.” 


The people insist on Sertorius accepting the offers of Mithri- 
dates. Mucius, one of their leaders, says,— 


** We are the freemen of the soil, Sertorius. 

Sertorius. Peace, magpie ! 

Say, rather, that ye are the soil of freemen— 
The rank foul compost whence sedition springs. 
Ye gods ! how abject is the tyranny of slaves, 
Who forge a sceptre from their servile chains, 
And lord it o’er the aristocracy 

Which nature form’d—inverting her great laws, 
That power should govern and the weak obey.” 

This speech of Sertorius appears to furnish a proper occasion 
for the application of some of our preceding remarks on the sub- 
ject of a national literature. No one can doubt but that it is per- 
fectly in character for Sertorius to speak contemptuously of the 
people ; but it may, we think, be doubted, whether it be equally 
in character for an American writer and citizen, to select a sub- 
ject, in which it is proper to introduce such sentiments. It was 
very natural and proper for Shakspeare, the subject of a haughty 
mistress, addressing himself to a proud aristocracy, and depen- 
dent on it for patronage, to take every opportunity of throwing 
contempt and ridicule on every interference of the people in the 
affairs of government. But is it natural and proper, that a wri- 
ter, claiming the high honour of being the citizen of a free coun- 
try, where all power emanates and is acknowledged to emanate 
from the people, should follow in the same beaten path, and com- 
mit disloyalty to Ais sovereign? On the contrary, it seems to 
us, that we should take a different course; and if we chose to 
introduce the people at all on the stage, it should not be as the 
writers under a despotic government have done, to represent 
them as beasts of burthen, having no voice in the state, and no 
business to interfere with it, even when they are crushed to the 
earth by oppression. It should, we think, be one characteristic 
of an American writer to speak respectfully of the people; to 
treat them as rational beings, and to incite them to noble feel- 
ings and actions, by raising instead of depressing them in the 
scale of being, rather than indulge ourselves in imitating those 
in whom such things are perfectly natural. This would be one 
step towards a national literature. At present, while all our po- 
litical writers are paying abject homage to the people, those of 
every other species are combined, it would seem, with the ad- 
vocates of despotism, in making them appear as degraded and 
contemptible as possible. It would be better for all parties to 
unite to instil into them true principles of government and mo- 
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rals, and to impress them with a just sense of their real conse- 
uence in the state. 

The blank verse of Sertorius is correct, without being very 
harmonious. It is too stately, after the fashion of Cato, and like 
Cato it wants variety. We earnestly recommend the blank verse 
of the age of Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and that 
school, to the attention of our writers. It is worth their study- 
ing, if it be only that they may learn the value of simplicity, 
and avoid cold measured declamation. Sertorius is, however, a 
tragedy of merit; the sentiments are high-toned and manly; 
but the great fault of the piece, indeed of almost all dramas, not 
written by practised writers, is too much dialogue, and too lit- 
tle of the soul of tragedy, action and passion. It is said to be 
the first dramatic effort of an eloquent pleader and very estima- 
ble gentleman. The coup d’essai is, on the whole, fortunate and 
promising, Mr. Brown possesses talents for this species of com- 
position, from the systematic culture of which we should expect 
valuable fruit. 

The Death of Ugolino is prefaced by a sketch of the Pisan 
war, considerably more interesting and much better written than 
the tragedy. We advise the writer to apply himself in future to 
history. He professes to have made free use of a translation of 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, which he completed some 
years ago. But we have not recognised what he has borrowed. 
Three or four passages of the scene in which the family of Ugo- 
lino are represented as in the last stage of starvation, are taken 
up with the relation of a dream. In a narrative poem this might 
be a beauty, but it is insufferably tedious in a dramatic work. 
We did not think it quite possible to represent the sublime and 
affecting story of Ugolino in any way, on canvass, in poetry, 
or in prose, without touching the feelings very deeply. But our 
author has achieved this wonder. The most melancholy portions 
of the piece are the comic scenes, and doubtless, more readers 
will sigh over the wit of Buffalmacco and Pippo, than will weep 
over the complainings of poor Ugolino and his wretched off- 
spring. The piece abounds in such immeasurable speeches as 
the following :— 

§* Aldobrandi, Most gracious sir, if a poor prisoner’s thanks 
Might come as present earnest of the love 
And duty that I bear my native land, 
I would most humbly lay them at your feet, 
But prisoners have nought to give, and I 
Am more than prisoner unto Genoa ; 
My honour being pawned for quick return. 
But if again, on some auspicious day, 
I dare to call myself a freeman here, 
My sword shall be my warrant, and my voice 


The trumpet, for the true allegiance, sirs, 
That Aldobrandi bears. Think not, my lord, 
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That, like a love sick maid, by absence wrought 
To desperate adventure, I am come, 

To feast my eyes once more on what I love. 

My father’s halls, I swear, shall ne’er respond 

To their lord’s footsteps, whilst he wears his chains. 
What brought me here then? My country’s honour ! 
Four years have now elapsed, since that black day 
Closed in upon my freedom. Reluctant 
Memory—as when some anxious wretch 

*Scaped the devouring waves, and gained the shore, 
Turns to regard the turbulent abyss— 

Looks back upon the terrors of that pass. 

Oh fatal day ! that into bondage threw 

More than ten thousand of the bravest hearts, 
And wrapt my country’s glory in a shroud ! 
Haply, my noble lords, in peace at home, 

Ye have not known, how lengthened absence draws 
A patriot’s feelings to his native land. 

How quick his jealous heart leaps to avenge, 

And guard his country’s honour. Well may then 
A captive’s breast keep up a keener sense 

Of home; since, night and day, his anxious eyes 
Are turned to those fair scenes, where all he loves 
Is found, and liberty likewise. Know, then, 

Your countrymen, whose bodies Genoa 

Possesses, but whose hearts are here, through me 
Now speak unto this noble signiory— 

And say, how this has been they know not, yet, 
So long ye’ve let their chains clank in their ears, 
That they have learnt so far to bear the sound, 

As to prefer it for a thousand years 

To one more grating—and there is but one— 
The knell that tolls for Pisa’s glory. Ay, 
Surrender Castro and that glory ’s gone. 

Sardinia, by our noble ancestors 

Wrested from Moorish sway, Sardinia ’s gone. 
Fach illustrious name: the Gherardesca— 
Caietani, the Visconti, Sardi, 

Sismondi, and the rest, that in our fair 

And gallant annals shine—all blotted out. 

Fair Pisa left alone—defenceless then— 

The prey of some small tyrant for a while, 

Until our marble palaces, that rear 

Their lofty heads where yellow Arno flows, 

Have nought to nourish tyrants with. The rank 
And fulsome weeds shall fill our courts, and grass 
Our solitary streets. Pisa shall be 

One universal Campo Santo then: 

Mistress no more of states. Ah wretched land ! 
Ship, without pilot, tost in raging storms— 

Hear how she calls on ye who hold the reins— 
‘Stop, cruel ones—behold your widowed dame— 
Come, and behold her fallen state—all—all 

But honour gone. Come, and behold her sons, 
Her gallant sons in chains—sons, who have sworn 
Their freedom ne’er shall cost a parent’s fame. 
Redeem them with her gold—take all she has— 
But save her honour—for her lifé is there. 

And if thus desolate she cries in vain— 

If duty, love, nought can compassion move— 
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Come but to blush at the degenerate thought, 
That thus extinguishes the Pisan name !’ 

Grave sirs, it well becomes your charge, to think. 
Albeit somewhat moved—no idle words . 
Are these I speak. When Castro’s gone, the doom - 
Of Pisa is pronounced—and better far 4 
It were, to yield up all we have, and save 

A glorious name. For me, my lords, content 

Is a poor word, to faintly shadow forth 

The joy that I shall feel, to render up 

All the possessions of my house, to bring 

My countrymen in honour back, unto 

An honoured land. And well 1 know, that gold, 

If amply tendered, will unloose these bonds.” 

The Usurper is founded on a portion of the remote history of 
Ireland, sufficiently obscure to admit of poetical embellishment. 
Cartha, brother to the king of Ireland, murders his brother, and 
ascends the throne. The only son of the murdered king, Prince 
Mahon, is given in charge to assassins to be made away with, 
but they relent, and carry the boy to the court of the king of 
Munster, where he is brought up, and a mutual attachment form- 
ed between him and the king’s daughter Moriat. In process of 
time, he becomes a man, and his existence is revealed to the 
Usurper, who demands him of his protector, who refuses to de- 
liver him up. War ensues. Cartha is murdered by the widow of 
the late king, who had formed an illicit connexion with the 
Arch-Druid, the instigator of all Cartha’s crimes, and officiated 
as a priestess at the temple of the Druids, ever since the murder 
of her husband. The party of the young prince prevails; he is 
recognised by his mother, who dies of a wound received from a 

oisoned dagger of Cartha, while stabbing him; the Arch-Druid 
kills himself; the Prince and Moriat are married, and the piece 
concludes. There are some minor incidents, such as the ‘ ab- 
duction” of Moriat by Partholon, an Irish chieftain; her rescue 
by Prince Mahon, who kills Partholon; and a love affair be- 
tween Connal, a friend, and Elfinore, the sister of the Prince. 

The following passages afford a favourable specimen of the 
blank verse, which has the general fault of a measured, stately 
monotony, neither characteristic of strong feelings nor passions. 
We would indeed wish earnestly to caution our young writers 
against this tendency to cold, high sounding declamation, which 
is never the language of nature, in any situation or circumstan- 
ces. It is what Shakspeare calls ‘‘ the Cambyses’ vein,” and is 
admirably ridiculed by him in that prince of tragic mockery, 
ancient Pistol. Few words, and simple, constitute the language 
of passion ; and, in real life, as well as real tragedy, there should 
be some difference in our phraseology, in calling for a cup of 
sack, and in calling for a horse, when a kingdom is at stake. 
There is sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity, in the following 


little scene :— 
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Sczng IlI.—.2 garden belonging to the king of Munster. 
j Enter Moriat and Lena. 


“ Moriat. Here let us pause, and view the landscape round. 

How blooming is the earth, how bright the heavens, 
In this delicious season of the year, 
When vernal life breathes freshness o’er the vales ! 
Midst such a scence as this, how sweet to wander 
With those we love, discoursing of its beauties ? 

Lena. This is indeed a sweet romantic spot : 

It is the noble Mahon’s favourite haunt, 
Where oft he roams to muse on love and thee. 
Here oft has echo caught from him thy name, 
And many a tree received the impression of it. 

Moriat. Alas! that royal youth must soon depart 
T’ attempt the overthrow of the usurper, 

Who holds from him the kingdom of his fathers. 
When he is gone, how desolate to me 

Shall be this place ! for who with words so loved, 
Shall teach my heart its beauties to admire.” 


We like this much better than the grave, lumbering pompo- 
sity of the following address. Addresses to senates, or armies, 
are delicate matters. They should be full of point and spirit ; 
above all they should be short. 


Scent I.—A hall in the palace of Lanna, king of Munster. Lanna ts seen sur- 
rounded by his chiefs, &c. Manon stands near him. 


** Labra. Chiefs and confederates, haters of oppression, 
Ye who have sworn to pull the tyrant down 
From his unrighteous blood-besprinkled throne, 
Behold your lawful prince, the son of him 
Whose father justly swayed the nation’s sceptre, 
And reigned, beloved by every Irish heart. 

Ye know the horrid tale of regicide 

And usurpation, which have stained our annals 
With such foul deeds as make us blush with shame 
To think that our posterity shall know them. 

Ye know th’ affecting story of th’ escape 

Of this young prince from the fell murderer’s hands, 
And of his refuge here until this hour. 

Fourteen long years he has been here concealed, 
And educated with what care we could, 

To fit him for the sovereign government 

Of this fair island, which, for numerous ages, 
Has prospered under his great ancestors. 

Now ripe in years, and bold in manly courage, 
He calls on you, his people, for assistance. 

* In your fidelity and generous zeal, 

And in a cause so clearly just and glorious, 

He places his reliance ; and fears not 

The guilty power the tyrant may assemble.’ 

; Where is the Irish heart of generous nature, 

But will espouse this noble prince’s cause, 

Soon as his patriot standard waves in air ? 

The nation then will bear him in full triumph, 
Resistlessly, to royal Tara’s halls, 

And overpowering ruin hurl upon 

The heads of Cartha and his wicked crew. 

Now wisdom urges us, by circumstances, 
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To press each passing moment into service, 

For there’s a traitor fled, even from our court, 

T’ inform the tyrant that prince Mahon lives. 
Therefore, to meet the storm that is preparing, 

A speedy arming is made necessary. 

Warriors! what say ye ? Shall we raise the standard 
For Mahon’s right, and our own liberty ?” 


The Disowned, as stated in the preface, is a translation from 
the French of Monsieur Jouslin, with considerable alterations. 
We never met with the original, but the translation bears in it- 
self sufficient evidence of taste and skill. The dialogue, which 
is in prose, is full of spirit and simplicity; there is no waste of 
words, and no idle declamation. The story is always getting 
on, and the catastrophe is striking, though somewhat too pain- 
fully horrible. We have neither space for a sketch of the plot, 
nor for a specimen of the dialogue. 

The Eighth of January, is a little piece in three acts, writ- 
ten, as the author informs us, ‘‘ to serve the occasion on which 
it was produced ; and so little time was allowed for its compo- 
sition, that it was sent piecemeal to the theatre to be copied.” 
This would have been a better apology before, than after the 
printing of the piece, the author having had sufficient time for 
alteration and revision. We presume no American has forgot- 
ten what once happened on the 8th of January, and that the oc- 
casion and the subject of this little piece will be fully compre- 
hended without any explanation of ours. 

A reasonable critic, with only an ordinary portion of gall, 
would never think of applying the severity of criticism to a play 
written on the spur of the moment, founded on events of the 
most recent occurrence, and numbering living characters among 
its dramatis persone. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
to reconcile fiction with such barefaced realities ; and all that 
the happiest talent, guided by the most successful effort, can 
achieve, is something that will successfully appeal to the national 
feeling, on occasions of patriotic anniversaries, when the hearts 
of the people are warmed by the generous excitement of the oc- 
easion. The author of the Eighth of January has certainly done 
this, and this is all that could be reasonably expected of him. 
It would be unfair to point out the little faults of this drama. 
We cannot forbear cautioning the writer, however, when next 
he may attempt a patriotic piece, for the illustration of an Ame- 
rican act of heroism, not to leave it doubtful where an Ameri- 
can audience is to bestow its admiration. In the present in- 
stance, the stern integrity and sturdy patriotism of honest John 
Bull, the English miller, present a most formidable offset to the 
daring gallantry and disinterested heroism of the saviour of New- 
Orleans. Let us do full justice to our enemies ; but it ever has, 
and ever will be found impracticable, to please both sides. We 
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should be content to let the English praise themselves, and we 
may rest assured they will never want praise. Propriety, as 
well as poetical justice, required that there should be but one 
incontestable hero of the piece, and that he should be our coun- 
tryman. But our author can plead precedent. There is an Ame- 
rican drama, written by a very worthy, amiable, and clever 
American, on the subject of the capture of Andre, which is per- 
formed in New-York almost every 4th of July, and in which 
the whole interest centres exclusively in the spy. 

But there is, if we do not mistake, in this little piece, what 
is of far more consequence than the errors of inexperience. There 
is a good comic vein, a general sprightliness of thought, and a 
happy conception of humorous sentiment and situation, which 
altogether constitute the being and essence of genuine comedy. 
With these requisites, experience and practice will lead to suc- 
cess; and we wish to see Mr. Smith, if no other pursuit has 
greater claims upon him, devote himself to the cultivation of 
his dramatic powers. Where there is a foundation of natural ta- 
lent, time and perseverance will do almost any thing. The great- 
est and most successful dramatic writers of every country, have 
brought forward pieces that were damned ; and to fail in pro- 
ducing a masterpiece in the first attempt, is no just ground for 
despair. This morceau is ushered in by one of the most plea- 
sant, sprightly prologues, we recollect to have ever seen, writ- 
ten by a gentleman, who, if poetical justice were properly ad- 
oe would be condemned all his life to the exercise of 

is pen. 





Art. VII.—Debate in the British House of Commons, con- 
cerning the Trade with Mexico. May 20, 1830. 


Ever since the emancipation of the colonies of Spanish and 
Portuguese America, we have frequently reflected upon the 
counsel bequeathed to us by General Washington, and which 
in so far as regards Europe, is, without dispute, the most wise 
and politic. ith the empires and kingdoms and states of Eu- 
rope, we have certainly nothing to do, and it would be unwise 
and impolitie to interfere with their revolutions or controver- 
sies. ‘Their primary interests are so different and distinct from 
ours, that we have but a remote relation with them. We ought 
to stand aloof in every contest which those interests may pro- 
duce between European powers, and be satisfied with assuming 
such an attitude as will cause us to be respected by the bellige- 
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rents. But that great man, whose name we venerate, and whose 
wisdom and foresight we admire, could not have contemplated 
the circumstances in which this country is placed at the present 
day, surrounded by numerous independent and powerful states, 
with the primary interests of which we have a most intimate con- 
cern, and whose destinies must have an influence over our own 
welfare and prosperity. If so, he never would have given the 
advice so much relied upon by our statesmen, in the unquali- 
fied terms in which it applies to our relations with Europe. We 
are sure, that under such circumstances as those in which this 
country is now placed, he would not have counselled us to fold 
our arms and permit Europe to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the states of America, and to exercise a controlling influence 
over them. The cabinets of Europe are not disposed to adopt 
towards the Americas the same policy which has governed us 
in respect to that continent, and which has withheld us from in- 
terfering directly or indirectly with the affairs of the European 
powers. : 

It will be seen by the character of the debate which has led 
us to make these remarks, that British statesmen insist upon 
the policy, the necessity and the right of Great Britain to main- 
tain the balance of power in the Americas, and to exercise the 
natural influence that country ought to possess over the affairs 
of our southern neighbours ; which means, as we apprehend, to 
acquire and maintain the same influence in Mexico and Colom- 
bia, as is already possessed and exercised by them in Portugal ; 
and all this under the pretext that the United States have ma- 
nifested an intention to take possession of the Island of Cuba, 
and the State of Texas, of which designs there is not a shadow 
of proof. We think we never read a debate in any public body, 
on a great and important subject, involving the character and 
reputation of a friendly power, in which the speakers appeared 
to be so utterly ignorant of the real state of the case, and to 
have so totally misconceived facts. Indeed, we have seen the 
whole of this debate with unfeigned astonishment. The conduct 
and policy of our government in relation to our southern neigh- 
bours, are arraigned in an insidious, and, in our opinion, an un- 
justifiable manner. It is broadly asserted, that the United States, 
in 1823, raised a question about Cuba, and manifested desires at 
open variance with the independence of Mexico,—an assertion 
utterly unfounded and untrue. When, too, the honourable gen- 
tleman who brought forward this charge against us, said in his 
place in Parliament, that in documents proceeding from the 
government in 1823, Cuba was spoken of as calculated to form 
a most interesting accession to the territory of the United States, 
‘‘as affording a control over the Gulf of Mexico and the Isth- 
mus, and so to fill up the measure of our political well-being,”’ he 
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could not be ignorant that this opinion merely proceeded from 
an unauthorized individual, and was far from being sanctioned 
by any branch of our government, and, except as an abstract 
opinion, was at variance with the views of every sound statesman 
in this Union. Yet he ventured to say, that ‘‘this pretty well 
showed the political views of the United States,—and that it 
presented such a position of affairs, as he thought called upon 
Great Britain to maintain her commercial rights in the Gulf, or 
be prepared to give up her maritime and commercial ascendency 
in the new world; and that a crisis had arrived, when, in his 
opinion, his Majesty’s ministers were called upon to exert their 
influence with the allies of Britain, for the purpose of inducing 
the great powers of Europe to interfere in the affairs of the 
Americas.”’ 

Now, this is what we dread. We fear that pretexts are 
sought for, in order to justify the interference of the allies of 
England in the domestic concerns of Spanish America; and that 
Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru, Chile, and Buenos Ayres, 
will be pacified and constituted according to the views and in- 
terests of thé powers of Europe, in order that Great Britain 
may derive all the benefit she thinks herself entitled to, from 
the rich mines of Mexico and Peru, and may maintain her com- 
mercial and maritime ascendency in the new world. It is 
most extraordinary indeed for an Englishman who should be well 
informed, and one whom we have always regarded as a liberal man, 
to say, “that the assurances of the government of the United States 
are not sufficient security against the ambitious encroachments of 
that country, as it is well known that it is its character to creep 
on to power by the specious means of settlement.’’ What proof 
is there of this encroaching spirit? Is it that, in 1803, we pur- 
chased Louisiana, which was deemed absolutely necessary to 
our existence as an independent nation; or in 1819 acquired 
Florida, which was enclosed within our territory, and so situat- 
ed as to bring Spain in continual collision with the United 
States, if it had remained much longer in possession of the for- 
mer? We did not acquire these countries by the specious means 
of settlement, but by fair barter and purchase. 

It is impossible to hear such charges brought against this 
country, without forming a comparison between the peaceable 
and disinterested character of the United States in this particu- 
lar, and the ambitious and grasping policy of Great Britain. 
Let any impartial person compare our acquisitions by purchase 
of a territory essential to our political well being—the posses- 
sion of which by an enemy might have proved the ruin of the 
richest, most populous and extensive portion of this confederacy, 
—with Britain’s conquests and encroachments in the East In- 
dies and other countries ; with her vast possessions on every con- 
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tinent and in every sea, by the right of discovery, the right of 
conquest, the right of settlement, and the right of power; and 
with her present design of influencing the affairs and control- 
ling the destinies of these Americas. 

Mr. Huskisson said,— 


‘* We were interested in seeing, not only that Mexico was independent, but 
that she possessed the capability of making that independence respected. If the 
United States of North America said that they could not allow Cuba to be in the 
hands of any maritime power, was not this country entitled and bound too, that 
it would not be a party to the United States possessing any more coast along the 
Gulf of Mexico than that power at present held ? That was the more especially 
true, as there was good reason to believe that they cast their eyes upon ports 
belonging to Mexico in the Pacific ; and were they thus to gét all of Mexico 
that they desired, there would be nothing left of its independence superior to 
the independence possessed by the Indian tribes in connexion with the United 
States ; an independence, which, he need not observe, was held at the option 
of that power. In making those observations, he was the furthest in the world 
from meaning to create any impression that he desired to see the good under- 
standing and mutual confidence, now happily subsisting between two such coun- 
tries as Great Britain and the United States, in any way disturbed; but when he 
looked at the permanent circumstances, which determined the policy of nations, 
he could not help being = that it was the duty of England, as it was 
her interest, to take such measures as might secure the permanent indepen- 
dence of Mexico. The steps necessary for that would find abundance of prece- 
dents in the history of Europe, with reference to European states, and there 
was certainly nothing in democratic republics which ought to entitle them to an 
exemption. * * * He would now call the attention of the house toa cor- 
respondence held by Mr. Jefferson, so far back as the time when he was secre- 

of state, writing to one of the ministers of the republic, at a foreign court, 

and speaking of the navigation of the Mississippi. ‘ You know that navigation,’ 
he says, ‘ cannot be of any service to us, unless it be accompanied by the posses- 
sion of ek at which the sea and river vessels might meet and exchange car- 
goes,’ en he procceded to state a general proposition, to the effect that the 
right to use anything—as the stream, for example, of the Mississippi—gave the 
right to all the means that could be required for the enjoyment and exercise of 
that right. In a few days after that, the same functionary wrote a letter—a con- 
fidential letter—to the American minister at Paris, in which his ideas are more 
definitely expressed. In his confidential communication, he distinctly pointed at 
the town of New-Orleans, saying, that though it might not be prudent to hazard 
a es oo ge of that nature at first, that the general principle might be stated 
and settled, and that by little and little the contemplated cession of it might be 
rendered familiar. The right to it, he observed, should be claimed, and also the 
ossession of a circumjacent territory, extra-territorial of Spain. That was the 
idea he confidentially communicated, and which he left for future growth. The 
war ended, and the war of the revolution followed. In 1803 the United States 
bought the whole of Louisiana from France, with hard money ; and in 1806, Mr. 
Jefferson—the same Mr. Jefferson, no longer secretary, but holding the higher 
situation of president—began to broach the idea that the whole Gulf stream 
ought to belong to the United States; and held that, whether they could obtain 
it by consent or force, the acquirement of it ought to form the fixed desire of 
their policy. In 1819, the United States obtained a further increase of power 
and territory, by the cession of the whole of the Floridas; and in 1823, having 
all those, they raised a question about Cuba, and manifested desires at open va- 
riance with the independence of Mexico. It was, perhaps, scarcely necessary to 
add, that the whole language of Mr. Jefferson, and his views in every respect, 
were the same which the government of the United States held up to the pre- 
sent time. There were also documents proceeding from that government in 1823, 
in which Cuba was spoken of as calculated to form a most interesting accession 
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to the territory of the United States—‘as affording a control over the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Isthmus, and so fill up the measure of our (the U. 8.) political 
well-being.’ He thought that pretty well showed the political views of the Uni- 
ted States. Now in such a position of affairs, he had no hesitation in asserting, 
that this country was bound to maintain her commercial rights in the Gulf, or be 
prepared to give up her maritime and commercial ascendency in the New World: 
therefore, once and for all, he would affirm that we ought to put Cuba out of 
dispute.” 

We cannot but think, that if the honourable gentleman had 
tasked his memory, well stored as it is with all the facts re- 
lating to the conduct and policy of this government, he could 
himself have quieted the fears he has attempted to raise, respect- 
ing the ambitious character of this republic. Is it possible, that 
Mr. Huskisson can have credited the vulgar rumour, that the 
United States had cast their eyes upon ports belonging to Mexico 
in the Pacific, and thence to argue, that “were they to get all 
they desired of Mexico, there would be nothing left of its in- 
dependence superior to the independence possessed by the In- 
dian tribes in connexion with the United States!’’ In another 
place, this gentleman declares it to be ‘‘ our policy (Great Bri- 
tain’s) to prevent North America (these United States) from 
usurping our natural influence with the Mexican states, as it 
appears they are inclined to do from their negotiations to make 
the state of Texas a part of the northern union.” This is cer- 
tainly most unfair. It is notorious, that there exists not a shadow 
of proof of such negotiations ever being proposed by the United 
States, and the whole allegation is founded upon vague rumours, 
originating in the jealousy and factious spirit of the European 
party in Mexico. With regard to the opinion expressed in 1823 
respecting the value of Cuba to the United States, Mr. Huskis- 
son, we presume, had read the documents, and therefore knew 
that such were not the views or opinions of the government of 
the United States. 

We record with pleasure the able reply of Sir Robert Peel, 
who defended our government, and in the course of his speech 
paid a just and deserved compliment to the character of our 
minister in London. 

*¢ On the other important, but very delicate point, to which his right honour- 
able friend alluded, he would say afew words. That point referred to what 
were the views of the United States. On this subject, he, for one, hoped that 
that country, with the freedom of its constitution, and in the possession of some 
of the finest institutions in the world, would have too much generosity to profit 
by the weakness of Mexico. He trusted that the people of the United States 
would feel, that the institutions of Mexico corresponded with their own; and that 
if they incapacitated Mexico from defending herself against the aggressions of 
Spain, they would be inflicting an injury on that liberty and independence which 
were of a part with the constitution of their own free country. He thought that 
they had every reason to place implicit faith in the declarations of those by whom 
that country was governed. The minister who represented the United States 


here, he believed to be as honourable a man as ever breathed ; and, certainly, 
from the declarations which had been received on all hands, it would appear 
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that his right honourable friend was wrong in assuming that there was any in- 
tention on the part of the United States, to avail themselves of the situation of 
the South American provinces. These were contingencies, however, which de- 
served consideration, and it was impossible to deny that England was deeply in- 
terested in the disposal of them. He, however, trusted that there was not only 
no intention on the part of the United States to take advantage of the weakness 
of Mexico, but that it would do all in its power to prevent those indirect modes 
of obtaining possessions, which were too often resorted to in the new settlement 
of a country.” 


Sir Robert Wilson, in reply to Sir Robert Peel, made the fol- 
lowing statement:— 


** The Mexican government was harassed by new difficulties. It had not only 
to provide means to repel the attacks of Spain—it was exposed to another dan- 
ger, which these threatened attacks augmented. He was far from saying, that 
the government of the United States encouraged any seditious proceedings ; he 
believed that it desired no change ; it had no wish to throw impediments in the 
way of the Mexican government, but it was not, perhaps, quite able to control 
its own subjects. It had not encouraged any attacks on the province of Texas ; 
but there were five thousand six hundred of the subjects who had become 
squatters in that province, and who resisted the Mexican government. They 
had taken possession without any right, and they held it without any justice. 
The government of Mexico could not allow two hundred and fifty leagues of 
sea coast to be taken away, and one of the finest provinces of the whole conti- 
tent of America. These people resisted the government of Mexico, and resisted 
it in a point which should recommend that government to the philanthropists of 
England. The Mexican government had issued a decree to abolish slavery 
throughout its dominions, but the American squatters, who carried slaves along 
with them, had declared that they would not obey the Mexican law—they 
regarded themselves as independent in fact, and declared that if the Mexican 
government sought to enforce it, they would call on the government of the 
United States to protect them. This added to the difficulties of Mexico. She 
was obliged to keep a large force, amounting to four thousand men, in this pro- 
vince, to protect it and protect its own subjects. Nor was it, perhaps, possible 
to keep this province from becoming part of North America, the squatters, 
whether encouraged or not, were spreading themselves over it, and would unite 
it to the United States. This state of things could not be allowed to continue 
with any advantage to this country. It gave encouragement to the United States 
to interfere with these new states of America. lt encouraged disorder in Texas, 
and destroyed that balance of power among the American states, which was as 
necessary in America as in Europe. It was of great consequence to this coun- 
try, that the United States were slowly acquiring the coasts on both sides of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and by and by our ships would be unable to enter that Gulf 
without passing under the guns of the United States. The balance of power 
there would be destroyed, and after extending themselves on one side, the 
United States would extend themselves on the other, and go beyond the River 
Saint Lawrence.” 


Nothing can be more untrue than that the five thousand six 
hundred Americans, granting this number to be correct, who 
have settled in Mexico, are squatters, who have taken posses- 
sion without any right, and held it without any justice. They 
entered that country invited by the authorities of the states of 
Cohuila and Texas, and hold possession of the lands they have 
settled, under grants made by that state, in conformity with the 
general and state laws of Mexico. It is not true, that they have 
resisted the laws in a point which should recommend that go- 
vernment to the protection of the philanthropists of England. 
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They were permitted and invited to bring their slaves into 
Texas, and when General Guerrero, then President of the 
United Mexican States—in the plenitude of the extraordinary 
powers vested in him by the Mexican government, in order 
to command the means of repelling the Spanish invasion— 
thought proper to issue a decree, emancipating the negroes 
throughout Mexico, in direct violation of the constitution of 
that country, and of the rights of property of its subjects, the 
state government of Texas would not promulgate nor execute it; 
and, after the revolution which displaced Guerrero, the govern- 
ment that succeeded him, sensible of the injustice and impolicy 
of the law, suspended its execution in Texas, the only part of 
Mexico where slaves existed in any numbers. As to the Mexi- 
cans being compelled by the conduct of these lawless squatters 
to keep up in Texas a force of four thousand men, it is an idle 
assertion. Mexico cannot protect herself against the Indian tribes 
that wander over that portion of her dominions. The Mexican 
towns and villages pay a tribute to save themselves from their 
depredations, and the legislature of Cohuila and Texas have 
encouraged the settlement of our countrymen, as a safeguard 
against this, to them, dreaded enemy. 

A portion of the debate turns on the supposed interference 
of Mr. Canning, to prevent Mexico and Colombia from invad- 
ing the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. It is confidently stated 
by Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert Wilson, that Mr. Canning 
remonstrated with those governments against their projected in- 
vasion of those islands, and that such was the respect entertain- 
ed for him, that they desisted from their attempts. It is there- 
fore alleged, that Great Britain was bound in return to interfere 
and prevent Spain from invading Mexico through the Island of 
Cuba. Sir Robert Peel, who does not appear very well acquaint- 
ed with what passed between Mr. Canning and the American go- 
vernments, argues from the tenor of his instructions to Mr. Daw- 
kins, who was sent to the congress of Panama, that no official in- 
terference did ever take place on the part of Mr. Canning, and 
therefore declares, that Great Britain has no right, and will 
not interfere to prevent Spain from attacking Mexico, other- 
wise than by a friendly representation of the total inadequacy 
of her means to reconquer her former colonies, and of the im- 
policy of renewing the attempt. On this subject, Mr. Huskis- 
son said,— 

* With respect to the allusions which had been made to Mr. Canning’s inter- 
ference with those states, when the expedition against Cuba was planned by 
Mexico and Colombia, he thought it right to state, that that interference amount- 
ed to an actual interdiction. It was true, as had been stated by the honourable 
member for Callington, there were many modes in diplomacy of expressing the 


will of one nation towards another, so that the mere intimation of dissent from 
a minister like Mr. Canning, from the measures that States he had taken by the 
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hand and introduced to the community of nations—(hear, hear)—might have in 
view, would have, as it had with Colombia and Mexico in the case of the arma- 
ment against Cuba, all the effect of an interdiction, not to be violated without 
imminent peril.” 

Admitting the great veneration with which the wishes of Mr. 
Canning ought to have been received by communities, which 
his breath, as we are told falsely and arrogantly, called into 
existence, such was not the fact in this instance: a secret treaty 
was made between Mexico and Colombia, by which it was sti- 
pulated and agreed, that a joint expedition should be fitted out 
by them against Cuba. It was settled what number of vessels 
should be employed, by whom commanded, and what num- 
ber and description of troops should be embarked by the par- 
ties to the treaty, and so forth. Both Great Britain and the 
United States were informed of this arrangement by their agents 
in those countries, and the latter openly remonstrated against 
the measure. It has never been denied, that they possessed a 
perfect right to do so. The views and opinions of the Mexi- 
can and Colombian governments in relation to the slaves of 
Cuba, were public and notorious, and so inimical to the inter- 
ests of an important portion of the Union, that our govern- 
ment was bound to interfere. Whether Mr. Canning interfer- 
ed or not to prevent the expedition, we will not positively say ; 
but we have reason to believe that he did. Neither, however, 
had any weight with the contracting parties. They proceeded 
in their preparations, until Colombia discovered that a mari-- 
time expedition required greater funds than she possessed, and 
Mexico, that the constitution forbade the employment of her 
armies in any expedition beyond the limits of the republic, 
without the approbation of Congress. The consent of the Se- 
nate was easily obtained; but the Chamber of Deputies obsti- 
nately refused to pass the bill. They urged that success or de- 
feat would be equally dangerous to the liberties of Mexico ; 
that an army returning defeated, would be likely to attribute 
their disasters to the misconduct of the government at home, 
and to revenge any imaginary neglect they had suffered, or the 
wrongs of a favourite chief, by overturning the institutions of 
the country; or, if successful, they might be more easily in- 
duced, and more able to establish a military despotism. In con- 
sequence of these and other motives, the bill permitting the 
federal government to send troops out of the country did not 
pass until after the invasion of Mexico by the Spanish troops 
from Cuba, under the command of Barradas. The English go- 
vernment may, therefore, dismiss from its mind all fear of hav- 
ing been the cause of the governments of Mexico and Colombia 
abandoning the expedition they had planned against the Spanish 
islands. If they had possessed the power and the means, they 
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most certainly would have prosecuted that expedition, and car- 
ried their treaty into full effect. To use the words of Mr. Clay 
in his despatch to Mr. Middleton, ‘*they would have struck 
their enemy where alone they could reach him, and they would 
have been stimulated to that attack by the double motive arising 
from the richness of the prize, and from the fact that those isl- 
ands constitute the rendezvous of Spain, where are concentrated, 
and from which issue, all the means of annoying them, that 
remain to her.” 

We believe, from what we know of the resources, means of 
defence, and disposition of the inhabitants of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, that the expedition would have failed in its object; but it 
would have been attended with most disastrous consequences to 
these islands, and, in all probability, left Cuba plunged in the 
horrors of a servile war—a result the two republics would have 
thought themselves justified in bringing about, if compelled to 
abandon the island. They were urged to undertake this expedi- 
tion, not only by the reasons and motives assigned by Mr. Clay, 
but by the solicitations of a junta of Cubanos, (natives of the isl- 
and,) who excited the government and people to attempt the 
emancipation of their brothers and friends in Cuba, and held out 
ultimately to Mexico and Colombia, the greatest advantages and 
most brilliant prospects. They entered into all the masonic 
lodges of the ancient Yorkists, composed of the popular men 
in Mexico; were extremely active in making proselytes to the 
cause; and possessed great personal influence. They could not 
however succeed in supplying Bolivar with funds, nor vanquish 
the steady opposition and repugnance of the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies to the expedition; but they would have overcome 
any obstacle arising from foreign interference. We have before 
us all the proclamations and plans put forth by these juntas. 
They are curious documents, but too voluminous for the limits 
of this article. We repeat, however, most positively—the assur- 
ances of Sir Robert Wilson to the contrary notwithstanding— 
that the remonstrance of the United States and Great Britain had 
no influence in deterring the governments of Mexico and Co- 
lombia from undertaking the conquest of Cuba. 

Nothing can be more unfair and unjust than the charge made, 
in this debate, against the conduct of the United States in rela- 
tion to Cuba. Our government always disavowed all views of 
conquest, and expressed its earnest desire, that the situation of 
Cuba should not be changed. Mr. Clay, in his letter to Mr. 
Middleton, expresses a wish to save that island from the dan- 
gers of an invasion and the horrors of a servile war; and at the 
same time that he says that we could not see with indifference 
Cuba pass into the hands of any European power, he declares 
the determination of our government not to invade or ocaupy 
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it. From the vicinity of Cuba to the United States, its valuable 
commerce, and the nature of its population, our government 
cannot be indifferent to any political change in that island, how- 
ever produced. In the instructions to our ministers at Panama, 
the same language is held. They were directed to dissuade the 
governments of Mexico and Colombia from invading Cuba, and, 
if those governments persisted in their determination, to state 
explicitly, ‘that the United States have too much at stake in 
the fortunes of Cuba, to allow them to see with indifference a 
war of invasion prosecuted in a desolating manner, or to see em- 
ployed in the purposes of such a war, one race of the inhabit- 
ants combating against another, upon principles and with mo- 
tives that must inevitably lead, if not to the extermination of 
one party or other, to the most shocking excesses. The huma- 
nity of the United States, with respect to the weaker, and which 
in such a terrible struggle would probably be the suffering por- 
tion, and their duty to defend themselves against the contagion 
of such near and dangerous examples, would constrain them, 
even at the hazard of losing the friendship of Mexico and Co- 
lombia, greatly as they value it, to employ all the means neces- 
sary to their own security.”? At the same time, all intention 
of conquest is expressly disclaimed ; and after discussing fully 
the political changes which Cuba might be destined to under- 
go, an opinion is decidedly given, that the interests of the Unit- 
ed States would be best consulted by that island’s remaining in 
its present situation. In our opinion, this government not only 
has the right, but is bound by its duty to the country, to set that 
question for ever at rest. We do not want the island of Cuba; 
it is not consistent with aur system to have insular possessions ; 
but we ought not to suffer it to pass into other hands. Let it 
remain, as it now is, an integral part of Spain, or become an in- 
dependent kingdom, guarantied by the republics of America. 
But let this be promptly and fairly understood to be our fixed 
determination. Let us not wait until the allies of Great Britain 
determine what is to be done with the Americas ; place their 
princes on the thrones which it may please them to erect in the 
western hemisphere ; and parcel out these islands so as to keep 
in check this great republic, preserve the rights of Great Bri- 
tain in the Gulf of Mexico, and establish, as they may think 
proper, the balance of power in our hemisphere. 

With respect to Texas—which we are accused in this debate 
of coveting, and, on the faith of newspaper reports, of having 
entered into negotiations to obtain—the course of the United 
States has been so fair and disinterested, that it ought to have 


-shielded them from such attacks, and even from the suspicion 


of any intention to encroach upon the territory of Mexico. In 
the correspondence between Messrs. Pinkney and Monroe, the 
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plenipotentiaries of the United States at Madrid in 1805, and 
Don Pedro Cevallos, the claim of our government to all the ter- 
ritory north of the Rio Bravo was advanced, and in argument 
successfully maintained. This right was subsequently abandon- 
ed, from various considerations ; and, among others, the opinion 
of Mr. Monroe, that it was not the interest of these United 
States to extend their territory south of the tributary waters of 
the Mississippi, had great weight; an opinion which he holds in 
common with some of the soundest statesmen in this country. 
The claim, just as it seemed, was abandoned in the treaty con- 
cluded between Mr. Adams and Don Lewis Onis in 1819, anda 
treaty has been subsequently concluded and ratified between the 
United States and Mexico, which establishes the same boundaries 
as those proposed and agreed to in the treaty of Washington. This 
treaty has not been carried into effect, because the ratifications 
were not exchanged within the period specified in that instru- 
ment, owing altogether to the neglect of the Mexican govern- 
ment. If the United States had been inclined to take advantage 
ef the weakness of Mexico, as has been gratuitously supposed 
in this debate, they might have persisted in the claim set up by 
their plenipotentiary in Madrid, and which there is no doubt 
that they could have successfully contended for and triumphant- 
ly established. The United States generously forbore to press 
this claim, for the reasons assigned, as well as from a due regard 
to the situation of their sister republic. 

Neither have they ever entered into any negotiations to ac- 
quire that territory, nor proposed loans, nor encouraged’ their 
citizens to settle unlawfully in Texas. On the contrary, the 
American government, on the occasion of a revolutionary move- 
ment in that country, took the most prompt and energetic mea- 
sures to prevent any of its citizens from engaging in it; and has, 
in repeated instances, given the most convincing proofs of its fair 
dealing towards Mexico, and its desire to maintain the most 
friendly relations with her. Nothing, however, that our govern- 
ment can do, will vanquish either the suspicions of the Mexican 
people, or the inclination to impugn our motives, and calumniate 
our character and conduct, entertained by some distinguished 
men in England. The latter is manifested throughout the de- 
bate before us, and the former have been embodied in a secret 
memoir presented to the Mexican congress by Don Lucas Ala- 
man. Of this gentleman’s talents and acquirements we entertain 
a high opinion, and regret that he should have been led by vul- 
gar rumours to form opinions which are not borne out by a sin- 
gle fact, and to entertain so lively a belief in the imaginary dan- 
gers whicn threaten the state of Texas, as to deem it his duty 
to bring the subject before the Mexican congress. We have 
heard and read the ravings of Padre Mier on this subject, but 
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never suspected that Don Lucas Alaman would have been so 
misled as to reassert them in an official memoir. This state pa- 
per, which, although presented under the seal of secrecy, is in 
the hands of many, contains the broadest assertions of the am- 
bitious designs of the United States, and we doubt not formed 
the groundwork of Mr. Huskisson’s remarks. British states- 
men appear to have yet to learn, that official documents, pre- 
sented by ministers to the legislature of their country, may be, 
from beginning to end, impositions upon the credulity of the 
people, even when they appear with the imposing form of sta- 
tistical tables, We know that memoirs are sometimes drawn 
up without reference to any documents at all, but merely for 
certain objects, such as to produce an effect at home or abroad, 
as the case may be; and we fear that some such have been adopt- 
ed and introduced into works in every other respect correctly 
and well written, but which are erroneous whenever reliance has 
been placed on official statements. In this singular state paper, 
Sefior Alaman says,— 


“The Americans commence by introducing themselves into the territory 
which they covet, on pretence of commercial negotiations, or of the establish- 
ment of colonies, with or without the assent of the government to which it be- 
longs. These colonies grow, multiply, become the predominant party in the 
population ; and as soon as a support is found in this manner, they bes to set 
up rights which it is impossible to sustain in a serious discussion, to bring 
forward ridiculous pretensions, founded upon historical facts which are admitted 
by no body, such as Lasalle’s Voyages, now known to be a falschood, but which 
serve as a support, at this time, for their claim to Texas. ‘These extravagant 
opinions are, for the first time, presented to the world by unknown writers ; and 
the labour which is employed oy others in offering proofs and reasonings, is 
spent by them in repetitions and multiplied allegations, for Ropupes of es - 
ing the attention of their fellow-citizens, not upon the justice of the proposition, 
but upon the advantages and interests to be obtained or subserved by their ad- 
mission. 

*¢ Their machinations in the country they wish to acquire, are then brought to 
light by the appearance of explorers, some of whom settle on the soil, alleging 
that their presence does not affect the question of the right of sovereignty or 

ssion to the land. These pioneers excite, by degrees, movements which 
disturb ae state of the country in dispute ; and then follow discontents 
and dissatisfaction, calculated to fatigue the patience of the legitimate owner, 
and to diminish the usefulness of the administration and of the exercise of au- 
thority. When things have come to this pass, which is precisely the present 
state of things in Texas, the diplomatic management commences. The inquie- 
tude they have excited in the territory in dispute, the interests of the colonists 
therein established, the insurrections of adventurers and savages instigated by 
them, and the pertinacity with which the opinion is set up as to their right of 
possession, become the subjects of notes full of expressions of justice and mo- 
deration, until, with the aid of other incidents, which are never wanting in the 
course of diplomatic relations, the desired end is attained of concluding an ar- 
rangement, as onerous for one party as it is advantageous to the other. Some- 
times more direct means are resorted to, and taking advantage of the enfeebled 
state or domestic difficulties of the possessor of the soil, they proceed upon the 
most extraordinary pretexts to make themselves master of the country, as was 
the case in the Floridas, leaving the question to be decided afterwards as to the 
Jegality of the possession, which force alone could take from them. 
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“It has been said, further, that when the United States of the North have suc- 
ceeded in giving the predominance to the colonists introduced into the coun- 
tries they had in view, they set up rights, and bring forward pretensions founded 
upon disputed historical facts, availing themselves, generally, for the purpose, 

some critical conjunction to which they suppose that the attention of govern- 
ment must be directed. This policy, which has produced good results to them, 
they have commenced carrying into effect with respect to Texas. The public 
prints in those states, including those which are more immediately under the in- 
fluence of their government, are engaged in discussing the a they ima- 
gine they have to the country as far as the Rio Bravo. Handbills are printed 
on the same subject, and thrown into general circulation, whose object is to per- 
suade and convince the people of the utility and expediency of the meditated 
project. Some of them have said that Providence had marked out Rio Bravo 
as the natural boundary of those states, which has induced an English writer to 
reproach them with an attempt to make Providence the author of their usurpa- 
tions. But what is most remarkable, is, that they have commenced that discus- 
sion precisely at the time when they saw us engaged in repelling the Spanish 
invasion, believing that our attention would, for a long time, be thereby with- 
drawn from other things. The government, besides, is informed, from a source 
worthy of confidence, that the subject of Texas is going to be taken up at 
Washington—that if the President has omitted to mention it in his Message, it 
was in order that it might originate in congress under a more popular aspect, 
and that with the same view, a fifty gun op the Brandywine, will soon sail 
for our coasts, with a few others, to be fitted out by the cabinet of Washington.” 


We give this extract, because we shrewdly suspect that this 
secret document furnished the text for some of the speeches be- 
fore us, and we do not hesitate to say, that it presents a tissue 
of falsehoods and absurdities from beginning to end. 

Speaking of the trade of Great Britain with the new states of 
America, Mr. Baring said,— 


**He should not have risen to trouble the House, except for the purpose 
of enforcing the great importance of this subject, with which the mass of the 
country gentlemen were but little acquainted. If, however, they would cast 
their eyes over the exports of this country, they would see at once that the new 
States of America had consumed our manufactures to the amount of 9,000,000/. 
official value, when Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, and Portugal, consum- 
ed only at the rate of 3,220,000/. In addition to which, he might add, that all 
our exports to North America did not exceed 6,000,000, against these 9,000,000/. 
to the New States. It was manifestly our interest under these circumstances to 
encourage their prosperity, and increase their power of consumption. There 
was no chance that they would ever prove our rivals in naval power, and in 
manufacturing industry they certainly could not be able to rival us for a century. 
Our own colonies, so soon as they attained to any degree of prosperity, imme- 
diately began to manufacture for themselves, and it was therefore the more de- 
sirable that we should preserve, and extend our trade where it had already prov- 
ed so advantageous. Brazil, which was in a state of quiet, as well as in the 
enjoyment of a good constitution, took 6,000,000/ of our productions ; Chili, 
1,100,000/.; and all Mexico, with equal resources, but 400,000/.; and Colombia, 
540,000/. The country was pressed and squeezed to death in order to maintain 
an unnatural military force : British merchants were plundered of their property, 
and the people were forced to continue in that lawless state which precluded 
the growth of rational institutions, and marred the civil interest of society.” 


We are at a loss to understand why the immense trade of 
Great Britain with the Brazils, should be brought forward to 


prove the propriety of an interference to prevent the ambitious 
encroachments of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The superiority of the Brazils in this scale, is due to a variety 
of causes. That country has enjoyed almost uninterrupted tran- 
quillity for twenty years, and during a great part of that period, 
the English possessed by treaty an advantage in the duties, 
which enabled them to undersell all other nations, and introduce 
their manufactures so abundantly as to give a taste for their use 
generally, throughout the country. The English take, in ex- 
change for their manufactures, the most valuable products of the 
Brazils, and the number of consumers in Portuguese America 
is, in proportion, more than double that class of persons in the 
former Spanish colonies. The tariff, too, of the Brazilian em- 
pire, is more wisely ordered and less vexatiously executed than 
in any part of Spanish America. Indeed, this empire embraces 
the finest portion of the southern continent. It is watered by 
noble streams, navigable far into the interior, indented by bold 
bays, and safe and commodious harbours ; it abounds with the 
best materials for ship building, and the character of the inha- 
bitants bids fair to restore the fame of the Portuguese naviga- 
tors. There are few better ships, or better seamen, than those 
of the Brazils. The natural productions are varied and valua- 
ble, and the mountain regions present a very beautiful, healthy 
country, inhabited by a remarkably fine, athletic people, who 
can afford to purchase and enjoy the comforts and elegancies of 
life. 

The trade with the Spanish Americas will augment every 
year. It is impossible that the governments of these countries 
should much longer remain blind to the true interests of the 
people, and persist in taxing articles which are regarded every 
where else as necessaries of life, by high and prohibitory du- 
ties. They have no manufactories of their own, and to at- 
tempt to create them by prohibiting articles, with the use of 
which the people are not yet acquainted, is ridiculous. At pre- 
sent not more than one-fourth of the inhabitants of Spanish 
America are consumers of foreign fabrics, or indeed of any fa- 
brics at all. The people use, generally, scarcely any clothes, and 
those of the coarsest kind, and they herd together in hovels,— 
a state of things which cannot last, whether those countries re- 
main in their present condition of confusion and civil war, or 
whether order and good government be restored, which we de- 
voutly desire to all. The light of the nineteenth century has 

netrated into the remotest corners of the western hemisphere, 
and the condition of the people must rapidly improve under any 
circumstances. 

We have been induced to examine this debate, and expose its 
purport, not from any feeling of hostility towards Great Bri- 
tain. We certainly would not wish to see the harmony which 
now subsists between the two countries in any manner disturb- 
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ed or diminished. We had in 0, only to point out to the 
public the great importance that British statesmen attach to 
the acquisition of an exclusive influence over the governments 
of America, which they think themselves entitled to exercise 
in the New World, and which we think every consideration 
of sound policy calls upon us to counteract by all fair means 
in our power. Certainly, any one in the least acquainted with the 
diplomatic history of Europe, and the constant struggles made 
by the great powers to acquire and maintain their influence in the 
secondary courts of that continent, or with the pernicious effects 
resulting from this interference, will deprecate the attempt mak- 
ing in regard to the new states of America, and see the pro- 
priety and necessity of an exertion on the part of our govern- 
ment to prevent it. There is good sense enough among the in- 
habitants of Spanish America to see and understand their inter- 
ests, if these be fairly pointed out to them ; and they ought to 
be made aware of the dangerous consequences to their liberties, 
if they permit any foreign nation to influence their councils. It 
is true, that whatever diplomatic agent ventures to do so, either 
in the discharge of his own conscientious regard for the inter- 
ests of America, or of his duties in compliance with instructions 
from his own government, will have to contend with a fearful 
opposition, and must expect to find his motives impeached, his 
character calumniated, and even his life threatened ; but all this 
shows the earnestness with which Europeans regard the ac- 
quisition of an influence, baneful to the country where it is ex- 
ercised, and their determination to maintain, at any hazard, their 
imaginary rights in the New World—rights which in our opi- 
nion. ought to be firmly denied, and pretensions which ought to 
be decidedly opposed and vigorously counteracted. 





Arr. VIII.—Report of the Committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States on Post-offices and Post 
roads, towhom were referred the Memorials for and against 
prohibiting the Transportation of the Mails and the Dis- 
tribution of Letters on Sunday. 


Ir an inflexible and dauntless perseverance is evidence of a 
good cause, the petitioners against Swnday mails are entitled to 
the full benefit of it; but if this spirit degenerates into a dogged 
obstinacy, when it continues to assail overwhelming majorities, 
and to survive the most decisive defeats, we fear they can hardly 
escape that reproach. For more than ten years, petitions have, 
from time to time, been presented to the national legislature, 
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praying for the exercise of their authority to stop the transport- 
ation and delivery of the mails on Sunday. These petitions 
have been uniformly, as they ought to be, most respectfully re- 
ceived and attentively considered ; and the result has uniformly 
been a refusal of the prayer. Of late, the question has come un- 
der discussion in the public journals, with a view, probably, of 
reaching the favour of Congress, in this popular way. Now, it 
is not just that this field should be given up to any party or 
any question; and those who believe that Congress have been 
perfectly wise in their judgment on this matter; and, indeed, 
that a different decision would have been unwarranted, have a 
right to be heard, -and the national representatives have a right 
to their support. 

It will be too much for these petitioners to contend, that those 
who will not adopt their opinions on this subject, are, therefore, 
to be denounced as wanting in a proper respect for religion, or 
as violating the doctrines of Christianity. The calm and the 
candid part of the community will perceive, that such denun- 
ciations proceed upon an assumption of the whole ground of 
controversy ; and are more remarkable for an unchristian intole- 
rance and arrogance, than for piety and good sense. We pro- 
fess to have as much reverence for religion as any one of these 
dogmatists, but we utterly disclaim their authority to mark the 
course and limits of our creed ; or to make their tempers and no- 
tions the laws of Christianity or the means of salvation. There 
is, assuredly, just now, a disposition of no mean extent, and full 
of ardour and strife, for an increase of this authority, in these 
United States, to obtain an influence for sectarian doctrines, 
which is already as dictatorial as it dares to be, and which, if 
not checked in its career, will make itself felt and feared by 
every citizen of this republic. The perfect equality and free- 
dom—for we reject the idea of ¢toleration—which the Constitu- 
tion and the laws give to all opinions on the subject of religion, 
will be a very inadequate protection, if masses of men may com- 
bine to compel an adoption of their opinions; an observance of 
their regulations under penalties and consequences, the more op- 
pressive, because they come under the cognizance of no legal 
control. Such attempts must be met and frustrated by keeping 
the public intelligence awake to them; and by resisting their 
progress in whatever shape they may fs er 

There is, at this moment, an animated and important contest 
going on between the common sense and the common rights 
of mankind, and certain restrictive dogmas and doctrines which 
assume for themselves the sanctity, and claim the reverence, 
which are due to the religion of Christ. Confident in the posi- 
tion they have thus taken, their title to which they assert to be 
undeniable, the advocates of these opinions hurl their angry con- 
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demnations upon their opponents, from the pulpit and the press, 
with an arrogance and bitterness of spirit peculiarly unbecom- 
ing in the disciples of the master they profess to serve. We, 
however, live in an age when men may and will think, exa- 
mine, and decide for themselves, and yield nothing to the bare 
authority of beings, however presuming, who are as fallible as 
themselves and possessed of no better means of information. 
The freedom we contend for, by no means claims to be exempt- 
ed from the duties of morality or the precepts of our religion, 
but it refuses to have those duties defined, and those laws shaped, 
framed, and ordained by the pride, the lust of power, the pas- 
sions, the prejudices; the humour, the weakness, and the errors 
of creatures like themselves. The argument is no longer to be 
settled by the scourge and the scaffold; nor creeds established 
by pious fires and holy uto da fes. The fixed and immove- 
able power of the civil law, stays the bloody arm of persecu- 
tion, and raises an impenetrable shield between the persecutor 
and his victim ; nay it would strike back the blow on the head 
of the impious murderer who would perpetrate and sanctify his 
crimes by the name of his God. The man who would win his 
neighbour to his opinions, must address his reason; must con- 
vince his understanding ; and if he then fail to succeed, he must 
be satisfied to leave him to himself, and to the consequences of 
his errors if they be so. ‘There is no more an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal with power to propagate doctrines, true or false, by tor- 
turing the flesh; nor is conscience to be instructed and enlight- 
ened by dungeons and racks. This is a happy change in the 
condition of the world; happy for the safety of individuals; for 
the cause of truth and genuine piety. The religion we profess, 
when understood, addresses itself to the best interests of man, 
here and hereafter; to the highest and purest principles of our 
nature; and it is deformed and disgraced by those who pretend 
to maintain it by cruelty, intolerance, and ‘‘all uncharitable- 
ness.”’ 

If we might judge by the hearty good will with which some of 
these heated zealots consign all dissenters from their school, to 
eternal fires, we should believe they would have no objection 
to commence the operation in this world; and easily persuade 
themselves, as in the olden time, that they were rendering 
an acceptable service to God. We do not belong to the sect 
of Unitarians, and feel no concern for the extension of their prin- 
ciples, but we have been shocked by the open and coarse man- 
ner in which their claims to Christianity have been denied ; and 
the fury by which the members of that church, many of whom 
we know to be pious, learned, and excellent men, have been, in 
a summary way, doomed to everlasting and hopeless misery ; 
even from the altars of the God of Mercy. In some of the re- 
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ligious schisms which have raged in our day, we have seen the 
violence and vengeance with which the parties pursued each 
other, and the difficulty with which they were prevented, by the 
strong arm of the law, from dipping their hands in blood. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, George Buchanan, 
an eminent scholar and a fine genius, was thrown into the Inqui- 
sition, and confined there for a year and a half, on the following 
charges; 1. That he had eaten flesh in Lent; 2. That he had 
said that St. Augustine was more favourable to the opinions of 
those who opposed the Romish church, or the Eucharist, than 
he was to the doctrines of that church; 3. There were witness- 
es who deposed, that they had heard credible persons say that 
Buchanan had no right notion concerning the Romish reli- 
gion. These charges are exceedingly like some of those now on 
trial with us—mere matters of construction and opinion about 
immaterial things. This treatment of poor George strikes us as 
very shocking, because the Inquisition had a hand in it; but the 
spirit is the same which animates fanatics in all ages; and which, 
in this our day, does all that it dares to do, to compel all men to 
adopt their opinions and observances. One of these believes that 
it is the command of our religion to keep the Sabbath in a cer- 
tain way; and having no Inquisition for the instruction of those 
who entertain a different opinion, he endeavours to coerce them 
into his creed by combinations to destroy their business, and de- 
prive them and their children of the bread of their industry ; to 
make them odious to the community; to denounce them as ene- 
mies of God and religion; and finally, to use the national power 
to support their opinions and eradicate those of their adversa- 
ries. This is the utmost that it is permitted to these reformers 
to do; but it affords an earnest of what might be expected if 
their power were commensurate with their will. 

These good people who prescribe to others how they shall 
keep the Sabbath, and are endeavouring to enforce the adoption 
of their tenets by the compulsion of menacing resolutions, by 
town meetings, by associations and combinations for the purpo- 
ses of direct coercion, and by the authority of legislative enact- 
ments, would deem themselves and their dearest rights to be 
outraged beyond endurance, if any such attempts were made to 
direct and control ¢heir opinions and conduct. Should they be 
required by such means to do on Sunday what they believe 
ought not to be done, or what they do not choose to do ; if they 
were to be told that the true construction of the Mosaic law is, 
that the Sabbath should be kept as a day of festivity and glad- 
ness, and not by gloomy lectures and religious worship, and they 
should be ordered by an act of congress to deport themselves ac- 
cordingly ; to shut up their churches and give over their preach- 
ing and praying, which darkens the joyousness of the festival, 
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we should at once hear the loud clamour of oppression, intole- 
rance, and an unconstitutional interference with the freedom of 
opinion and the rights of conscience. And so it would be. But 
it never occurs to them that they are exercising the same tyran- 
ny over the freedom of opinion and the rights of conscience, 
when they would prohibit others from doing what they as truly 
and conscientiously believe to be innocent and useful. Whether 
the constraint, in such cases, is applied to compel me to do what 
I disapprove, or to prevent me from doing what I think right 
and beneficial, the interference is equally unjust and unauthor- 
ized. On all questions of religious belief—of the obligations of 
religious duty, we hold ourselves to be protected, by our Consti- 
tution and institutions, from the dominion and dictation of man. 
If there be any thing guarantied to us by our civil compact, this 
is pre-eminently so. But men, honest and sincere men, become 
so absorbed and infatuated with their own notions of right and 
wrong, that they cannot persuade themselves there can be an 
honest and safe difference with them ; and it does not occur to 
them that they are doing the greatest wrong, by forcing their 
opinions and conduct upon others. 

Those who insist upon a strict and devotional observance of 
the Sabbath ; who would exclude from it not only the ordinary 
labours and business of the week, but also its ordinary amuse- 
ments and most innocent enjoyments, put their case wholly on 
that commandment given by the Almighty to the Jews, which 
enjoins upon them to ** Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy’’—which declares that ‘‘ the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord ;”’ and orders that ‘in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man servant, nor thy 
maid servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 

ates.” 
s This was the law as it was given to the Jews—nor can it be 
denied, that many of the laws given for the government of that 
people, in their peculiar situation, are universally agreed to have 
been local and temporary, having no binding obligation upon 
Christians ; and there is not wanting high Christian authority, 
for including the Decalogue within this description, and consi- 
dering it as a convention merely between God and his people 
the Jews. We speak of them as Jaws, claiming obedience as 
such, and not of the moral obligations contained in them, which 
are universal and eternal. There is nothing in the manner or 
terms in which these commandments were given and promul- 
gated, to distinguish them, in this respect, from other divine 
ordinances given to the same people, and which are not regarded - 
as applicable to Christians. We make this suggestion, because 
it is true, and has an important bearing on the question in dis- 
eussion ; but, in our argument, we are satisfied to dispense with 
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it, and to take the laws of the Decalogue to have the same force 
upon us as they had upon the Jews, to whom they were imme- 
diately delivered. The question, then, will be, whether this 
commandment sustains those who rely upon it in their doctrines 
as to the observance of the Sabbath? Do they themselves keep 
it according to this commandment ? What is the true, rational, 
and only practical interpretation of it? 

The reply to these inquiries mainly turns on the meaning of 
this phrase—“ To keep it holy.”’ It is asserted, on the other 
side, that we are here commanded to abstain, not only from la- 
bour, but from our usual amusements, from festivity, from so- 
cial intercourse, such as is allowable on every other day, and 
that we should devote the Sunday to the solemn offices of reli- 
gion—to the worship of God, public and private. We deny that 
such is the meaning of the commandment, but the reverse. The 
literal or proper signification of the word holy, as we shall show, 
carries no such meaning ; and, in the context, or amplification 
of the law, we find not a word to warrant this construction. 
We do find there that the Sabbath is to be a day of rest, of re- 
laxation from business, of cessation from labour, but there is no 
interdiction of innocent mirth and amusement; no intimation 
that it is to be devoted to religious worship. Let us not be mis- 
understood. We are not denying the propriety of adopting this 
day of appointed repose for the day of religious exercises, but 
we say, such is not the obligation of the law; and it is of that 
we are now speaking. If, then, the Sabbath was set apart to 
recruit the strength and spirit of man, after the labour of six 
days, if he was, on that day, to refresh himself from his toil, 
will not this wise and beneficial intention be better effected by 
a moderate indulgence in amusements and pleasures, than by a 
dark and gloomy employment of the time? The individuals, 
most especially the man servant and the maid servant, were 
shut out from every pleasure by their labours during the six 
days; and if they are also to be interdicted on their day of rest, 
life would indeed be to them a scene of continued toil and 
sadness, uncheered by one bright hour, unrefreshed by a mo- 
ment of amusement and joy. Such was not the design of a good 
and paternal Creator, who gave this law for their comfort, and 
to preserve them from oppressive burdens, and not to doom them 
to a life of sadness and toil. We claim the same benevolent ap- 
plication of the law for the industrious classes of our citizens, 
whose occupations during the week, to provide bread and edu- 
cation for their children, make it impossible for them to take 
the exercise and air necessary for health ; and we pray the rich, 
who have, and who use, the whole six days, or a portion of 
them, for amusements and enjoyments they delight in—not to 
deprive the poor of the little relaxation that Providence has put 
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in their power, nor consign them to awful punishments for look- 
ing cheerfully on the bright sun and the green verdure, for 
breathing the pure air of the sweet heavens, on the only day 
which their condition of life will admit. It is tantalizing, it is 
insufferable, to see one of these heavy interpreters of the law, 
lolling every afternoon in his coach, to proceed to his luxurious 
country seat, where the cool claret, or other refreshing bever- 
age, with all accompaniments, wait the master’s approach and 
pleasure. 

We will return to our text—io keep it holy. These important 
words have not escaped the scrutiny of criticism and commenta- 
ry ; but the interpretations are uniform. We will select a few of 
the most explicit, and of the best authority. We have before 
us ** A Critical and Practical Exposition of the Pentateuch,”’ a 
work well known, and of high authority with the learned. The 
author, in expounding the words ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath,” 
fully explains the origin and object of the institution, and then 
proceeds with a critical examination of the injunction—zo keep 
it holy—* that is,’’ says he, ‘‘ consecrate it to rest or cessation 
from all secular employments. The word kadash, or keep holy, 
does not always signify to separate a thing to religion, as sane- 
tificare does in Latin, but is taken in a more extensive sense, 
for any separation whatever from a common to a peculiar use, 
especially when that use is instituted by God.”? The keeping 
holy the Sabbath ‘‘is explained to mean the separating or dis- 
tinguishing it from other days by resting from all laborious and 
servile office.’”” We remark here, that there is no intimation that 
this command has any reference to the duties or exercises of re- 
ligion—or to public or private worship, but simply enjoins that 
one day of repose, of recreation, shall follow every six days of 
labour. 

In it, thou shalt do no work—*‘ Thus,” says the commenta- 
tor, ‘“we see that the whole of the commandment itself relates 
to nothing else but a day of mere rest from secular employment 
and bodily labour, without any explicit declaration, at least in 
this most solemn exhibition of it, that it was originally conse- 
erated by the Jews to any other or higher purposes of religion ; 
which ought to be particularly noted as a circumstance of great 
weight to justify the almost universal practice of Christians in 
not solemnizing the day of the Jewish Sabbath.”” We pause here 
to ask those who would hold us strictly to this commandment, 
as the Jaw of God, binding upon us, and who will not suffer us 
to depart a jot from its letter, and their construction of it, where 
they find their justification for departing from it in its most es- 
sential feature ; for changing the day which they assert is sanc- 
tified by the word of God; and for transferring to another day 
the reverence which is due to that which they have not only 
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robbed of its honours, but have made peculiarly the holy day of 
the week; the day of recreation and hilarity. But our author 
gives these a justification by a true and rational exposition of the 
precept, which, however, equally justifies those who consider 
and use Sunday as a day for rest and recreation in their most re- 
freshing forms. These good people must take or reject the whole 
justification, and stand acquitted or condemned themselves, as 
they acquit or condemn others. They cannot escape from this 
dilemma. The author enforces his construction by adding, “and 
that this is a just idea of the principal scope of the precept, is 
most evidently demonstrated by the reason assigned as the 
ground of the appointment of this festival, as it follows, For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth.’ In his remarks 
upon these words, he says, ‘*’There is also a secondary reason 
for the Jews observance of this day, namely—that it was to be 
a memorial of God’s goodness in giving ¢hem rest from their 
intolerable burdens in Egypt; on which account they were both 
to rest on that day, and give their servants rest, in remembrance 
that they had been servants in Egypt. And, indeed, this rest to 
servants is such a necessary duty of humanity, and of such spe- 
cial regard in the sight of God, that it is sometimes spoken of 
as the principal end of the institution of the Sabbath.”? And 
yet, strange to tell, it is exactly that part of the commandment, 
which our modern rigid Sabbatarians find it convenient to dis- 
pense with, while they so strenuously insist upon the obligation 
of the law in such matters as happen not to thwart their inclina- 
tions and indulgence. In conclusion, upon this point, the learn- 
ed author says, ‘‘In short, the Sabbath was celebrated, at first, 
like other festivals, with feasting, dancing, and other holiday 
recreations.” 

The clear and explicit opinions of Dr. Paley, an orthodox 
Christian, a learned theologian, and a pure moralist, have been 
frequently referred to, and we therefore forbear a quotation of 
them, although we trust they will be borne in mind by our 
readers. 

We pass to the *‘ History of the Jews’’—by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. ‘‘ The ordinary festivals of the Jewish nation, were of 
a gayer and more cheerful character. Every seventh day was 
the Sabbath ; labour ceased throughout the whole land ; the slave 
and the stranger, even the beast of labour and burden, were per- 
mitted to enjoy the period of ease and recreation. In later 
times, as well as a day of grateful recollection, it became one of 
public instruction in the principles of the law, and of social equal- 
ity among all classes. Rich and poor, young and old, master 
and slave, met before the gate of the city, and indulged in inno- 
eent mirth, or in the pleasures of friendly intercourse.”?” We 
remark, that the using the Sabbath for public instruction was 
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clearly a human institution, or custom, introduced ‘in later 
times ;”” and that even then, only a portion of the day, probably 
a small one, was thus appropriated, and the rest was given to the 
indulgence of innocent mirth and pleasure. 

We improve this occasion to say, in the spirit of this reverend 
author, that we most cordially agree, that so far as Sunday is set 
apart for rest and cleanliness, it is a most wise and humane in- 
stitution ; and so far as this cessation from labour is taken asa 
fit occasion for the grateful contemplation and acknowledgment 
of the blessings and bounties we receive daily from a just and 
beneficent Creator and Father, and for his public worship, it is 
worthy of all commendation and observance; protesting at the 
same time against excluding from it the indulgence ‘of in- 
nocent mirth, the pleasures of friendly intercourse,” and all 
healthful and harmless recreations. But the question now dis- 
cussed is—What is the law of God, binding on Christians, on 
this subject? And we say without fear of contradiction, that no 
Christian living, or that has ever lived, has considered and ob- 
served the commandment given to the Jews, under any con- 
struction, as so binding. Paley truly says, ‘‘ If the command by 
which the Sabbath was instituted, be binding upon Christians, 
it must bind as to day, the duties and the penalty, in none of 
which it is received.’’ And further we deny, and think we have 
made the denial good, that the Sabbath, even under the Jewish 
law, and in their understanding of their convention with God, 
was not peculiarly devoted to religious worship—or a solemn 
abstinence from pleasure; but, on the contrary, one of its uses 
was, its ‘‘ principal end,”’ that the mind and body of man might 
be relaxed from toil and refreshed by amusements. 

Let us turn a moment to the highest authority for the Chris- 
tian doctrines upon this subject. Paley thinks that ‘St. Paul 
evidently appears to have considered the Sabbath as part of the 
Jewish ritual, and not obligatory upon Christians.”? Again— 
‘‘ The earliest Christians, who kept Sunday, always kept it as 
a festival of joy and of gladness, to celebrate the glorious resur- 
rection of the Saviour.”? Thus neither the day, nor the event 
to be commemorated by the Christ‘an Sunday, have any re- 
ference to the Jewish Sabbath. “ A certain ruler asked Jesus— 
What shall I do to inherit eternal life? Jesus said to him—Thou 
knowest the commandments—Do not commit adultery—Do not 
steal—Do not bear false witness—Honour thy father and mo- 
ther. And he said, all these things I have kept from my youth 
up. Now when Jesus heard these things, he said unto him—Yet 
lackest thou one thing—Sell all that thou hast, and give to the 
poor.”? Two remarks present themselves upon this beautiful les- 
son of religion and morality. First, that although the inquirer asks 
for full information of what he must do to inherit eternal life, no 
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allusion is made in the answer to the observance of the Sabbath as 
a means of salvation, nor even as a duty of any grade or import- 
ance—And, secondly, it is a strong case to show, that the pre- 
cepts neither of the Old or New Testament are to be taken 
with that rigorous adherence to the letter, which is insisted upon 
by those who maintain, under the Decalogue, the total abstinence 
from all secular employments on the Sabbath. Which of these 
disciplinarians believes, that to inherit eternal life, he must sell 
all that he has and give to the poor? Which of them does it, 
even to a tenth part of all? Yet there is nothing doubting or 
equivocal in the language of the precept; but every sound mind 
will receive it as a strong and impressive, but general, recom- 
mendation to be kind and liberal, and charitable to the poor, 
within obvious and reasonable limits. 

We are aware that thus far we have not touched the case of 
Sunday mails; and that we may have proved the lawfulness of 
festivity and mirth on Sunday, without justifying the transport- 
ation and opening of the letter bags, which is an employment 
directly within the interdiction of the commandment, inasmuch 
as it occupies both man and beast in the usual labours of the 
week. It is therefore incumbent upon us to show, as has al- 
ready been intimated, that this law must receive a reasonable 
construction; that it is not to be taken, and never has been 
taken, under the Christian dispensation, in the absolute, literal 
sense of its language; but that many limitations and exceptions 
always have been, and are now, admitted; and that the car- 
rying and opening of the mails are within the reason of the ex- 
ceptions, and may, therefore, be also excepted. 

Who has ever in practice or in argument, held himself to be 
bound to the verbal observance of this law? Which of the peti- 
tioners or of their advocates does not both in practice and in 
arguments, take for himself, and allow to others, many excep- 
tions? Works of necessity are universally excepted—what are 
we to understand by a work of necessity? If this be taken 
strictly, it will afford very little relief from the law; and a case 
ean hardly occur which will be entitled to the benefit of the ex- 
ception ; for a work of necessity, absolutely and truly so, is of 
rare occurrence ; that is a work which is indispensable—inevita- 
ble; which cannot be avoided, or be put aside; which, in the 
definition of our dictionary, is ‘* necessary for human life.”” The 
examples given of the exceptions, plainly show that no such 
extreme case was intended; on the contrary, that the law may 
be dispensed with to avert a very inconsiderable loss. When the 
ox was in the mire, was his deliverance a work of necessity? 
Had it been omitted, it might perhaps have been done on the 
next day; and, if he should perish, the loss would not be ruin- 
ous—or of any great value. The true and practical explanation 
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of the necessity which warrants labour on Sunday, admitting the 
obligation of the law, is any manifest utility and important con- 
venience ; to avoid a loss which, although not excessive, would 
be injurious to the sufferer. When, therefore, that utility and 
convenience aflect the interests, not merely of an individual. to 
the value of a few dollars, but of the whole community to an 
incalculable amount, as strong a ease is presented for indul- 
gence and a dispensation from the rule as can be imagined. We 
are assured by the committee of Congress, indeed we cannot 
doubt it from our knowledge and experience, that the whole 
system of the post-office would be materially deranged; that 
the course of communication between the various parts of our 
vast territory would be interrupted and delayed, to the great 
inconvenience, and frequently, to the injury of its inhabitants. 
Can we compare an evil so extensive and so serious, to the loss 
of an ox which has fallen into a ditch; or the preservation of a 
crop of grain or grass from an impending shower? 

We will press this argument further upon the harsh and rigid 
expounders of the law. How many of them give up any of their 
essential comforts; nay, of their habitual luxuries—in con- 
formity with their construction of the commandment? Do they 
excuse their servants from administering to them, not necess@- 
ties, but, enjoyments and indulgences, on Sunday? If when 
the coach is brought to the door to carry its meek owner to 
church, he should perceive that his sleek and pampered horses 
have not been duly dressed and attended to, the coachman would 
hardly escape a reprimand, although it might piously be post- 
poned until Monday morning; a reprimand for neglecting his 
duty, that is, for not doing his work on Sunday. The cook 
and the chambermaid would fare no better if they did not per- 
form their full routine of duty on Sunday as on any other day. 
And yet it was particularly for such that the law was made— 
that the Sabbath was instituted. Are these cases of necessity, in 
any sense of the word? It would be no intolerable hardship for 
one, who believes he is so commanded by his God, to dispense 
for one day with the luxuries of the kitchen, or to lie, for one 
night, in a tumbled bed. But how many of these petitioners, 
who would expose thousands to disappointment or loss by stop- 
ping the mails, have surrendered the comfort of a single meal 
in testimony of his sincerity and obedience ? 

It is always unwise and hazardous to pretend to more than 
we can carry through; and when we lay down rules for our 
neighbours, we should take care not to be found in the breach 
of them ourselves, lest our truth may be questioned. This is 
impossible, unless the law be taken with good sense, with rea- 
sonable limitations, and a due regard to the actual condition of 
the human race in the world. We know that a just and bounti- 
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ful Creator cannot require any thing from his creatures, which 
is absolutely incompatible with the nature he has bestowed upon 
them, and the state of existence in which he has placed them. 
It is your man-gods, who make such laws, and impiously as- 
sume the power to condemn and inflict awful penalties upon 
those they shall adjudge to violate them ; while with a most 
impudent self-complacency they find an expiatory apology for 
their own deviations. The stern and cruel severity with which 
these self-righteous expounders of the law visit its utmost rigours 
upon all who dissent from their opinions, warrant us in probing 
their pretensions to the quick; and in searching into their lives 
to see if the fruit shows the tree to be better than those they 
would cut down and cast into the fire. Admitting that there 
are pure and bright examples of a good life, among the terror- 
ists—not, however, more or better than are found among their 
opponents—if we look at them individually, we shall see them, 
generally, as devoted to worldly wealth and enjoyments; as 
solicitous for distinction and influence; as easily and happily 
puffed with pride and conceit; and as mere creatures of flesh, as 
those they pity or spurn, because, forsooth, their pretensions to 
sanctity are not so lofty—or their notions of Christianity so 
mysterious as their own; nor their observances and deportment 
squared by the rule they have adopted. They are as impatient 
of injuries; as vindictive in their passions; as unforgiving in 
their temper ; as sordid and penurious; as keen, close and ava- 
ricious in their dealings; as hard creditors; as inflexible and un- 
pitying in exacting their rights. But all this offends no law of 
the land; and is not forbidden by the Decalogue, as they inter- 

ret it; but to step into a steam-boat on Sunday! that is the 
Fatal sin, and must be expiated by eternal torments. The reli- 
gion of such men is satisfied by a hard and austere observance 
of the Sabbath, which happens to fall in with their taste; by 
professing a belief in certain sectarian tenets, which they do not 
understand; with occasional ostentatious donations to institu- 
tions which flatter their vanity by adulatory resolutions, and 
give them importance by a pompous publication of their piety 
and generosity. There will be scarcely a reader of this article 
who cannot lay his hand on one or more of such pretenders to 
religion and Christianity. 

We return to our interrogatories to the petitioners against 
the Sunday mail, on the ground that it is a violation of the law 
of God. We come into their families, into their private life and 
practices, with a more direct application than that already made, 
that we may see their truth and consistency. We know we 
shall repeat what has been before urged, but the argument is not 
only strong, and good to the matter, but even more so, ad homi- 
mem. How many of these legislators for our consciences dis- 
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pense with their hot coffee and toast in the morning, with their 
roast beef and pudding at dinner, and their tea in the afternoon? 
The poor cook finds no protection from labour in the Decalogue; 
nor would it save her from being thrust into the street, were 
she to refuse to violate it. Where is the necessity for this? .A 
total privation of food for a day would not be injurious—might 
be beneficial, as the stomach would have its rest as well as the 
hands. But wholesome bread and pure water would suffice for 
all the demands of nature. Can we compare, on the ground of 
necessity, of utility, of convenience, these personal indulgences 
with the importance of the regular, systematic, uninterrupted 
transportation of the mail over this immense country, for the 
accommodation of many millions of people ? 

The whole matter of difference is a question of construction ; 
neither party pretends to a literal observance of the law. The 
severe expounders having made the limitations, and set apart 
the exceptions, which conform to the measure of their consci- 
ences, and sufficiently accommodate their convenience, proclaim 
their modifications of the law to be the only true ones, and de- 
nounce, as impious and antichristian, all who do not regulate 
themselves accordingly. They have made the standard of in- 
dulgence ; they have measured the latitude of departure from 
the word ; and all are condemned, as obstinate rebels, without 
mercy or remorse, who refuse to be governed by it. We agree 
that this law must be submitted to a reasonable process of con- 
struction, and we object not to the indulgences our adversaries 
take to themselves under it; but we do resolutely deny their 
right to make the rule for others; to assume their own infalli- 
bility, and to dispose of the eternal welfare of all who will not 
yield to it. We find, throughout the Holy Scriptures, innume- 
rable precepts, positive and explicit in their terms, but which 
have always been understood, in a general sense, to be applied 
with good sense, and a necessary regard to the state of man, in- 
dividually and socially. Love your enemies ; return good for 
evil ; if one cheek is smitten, turn the other and invite another 
blow. These are all excellent and amiable lessons, teaching 
kindness, forbearance, patience under injuries; discouraging 
violence, revenge, and angry passions. But who has ever ima- 
gined, at least in practice, that they are to be taken and obeyed 
in their literal sense? and who does not see, that if so taken and 
obeyed, they would be destructive of individual safety, and sub- 
versive of the whole structure of society ? For example, if, when 
a dark and malignant assassin is brought to the bar of justice, 
he should confess his crime, but call upon his judges, as Chris- 
tians, to reward him for his crimes, by reminding them that 
they are solemnly enjoined, by the Divine Author of their re- 
ligion, to love their enemies, and to return good for evil; and 
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should protest against their right to punish, because vengeance 
belongeth not to man. The Quakers profess, and endeavour to 
go far beyond other sects of Christians, in a strict adherence to 
the words of the law ; but they are, nevertheless, compelled to 
fall far short of it. How few Christians admit the obligation to 
keep pace with the Quakers in this course! Surely, the com- 
mand that we swear not at all, but that our yea be yea, and nay, 
nay, is clear and comprehensive to the whole extent contended 
for by the Quakers. There is no limitation or exception in fa- 
vour of judicial oaths to be found in the text. But a vast majo- 
rity of Christians do not so understand it, or so live under the 
law ; and, among them, the persons who hold us so tightly to 
the rule of the Jewish Sabbath. On the question of war, offen- 
sive and defensive, a similar justification may be found for the 
peaceable and non-resisting tenets; but could society exist if 
such docrines were to be partially adopted ? And who does not 
know that their universal adoption is absolutely impossible ? 
The practical interpretation of all such precepts must be con- 
sistent with the actual condition of our race upon the earth. 
This is the law; or it is neither possible in its execution, nor 
just in its principle. 

We have remarked, that those who profess an absolute obe- 
dience to the commandment, in their observance of the Sabbath, 
are nevertheless in the constant violation of it, in matters at least 
as important as the transportation of the mail. We do not ac- 
cuse these persons of hypocrisy or insincerity in their profes- 
sions of sanctity. Like all enthusiasts, of all ages, and upon ail 
subjects, they are blind to every thing but the one object of their 
pursuit. They look neither to the right or left; nor heed what 
they tread upon or overthrow in their way. The whole surface 
is smooth to the eye that skims over it ; they are not conscious 
of any inequalities in their course, nor of the blundering and 
stumbling into which they fall. They believe they mean well ; 
and this satisfies them for all absurdities and inconsistencies. 
They fasten upon some general truth, some sound and whole- 
some lesson of morality, and condemn all aberrations from it bu¢ 
their own; not because they think they have peculiar privile- 
ges, but truly because they do not perceive their own deviations, 
although they are so quick-sighted and severe upon what they 
deem to be such in others. This is the error of poor human na- 
ture, when it pretends to too much. It is impossible to exclude 
common sense from our consideration of any subject, without 
falling into untenable absurdities, and mortifying contradictions; 
and it is a weak understanding that will put its finger upon a 
word or a phrase, and refuse to look further for its purpose. 

Language is an imperfect minister of the mind ;—unless the 
mind exercise its own superior discriminating powers in in- 
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terpreting words, it will forever fall into errors and difficul- 
ties. Human tribunals, of the highest purity and intelligence, 
do not hesitate to use this power or right of construction ; and 
so far from believing that they violate, they know that they 
perform the law in so doing, although often disregarding its 
words. Whatever the language of a precept may be, that interpre- 
tation cannot be true, which is incompatible with the nature and 
condition of man, which would overthrow or materially impair 
the most useful and essential institutions of society, and drive 
us back to barbarism with all its vices. Whatever expert lin- 
guists, and learned, closeted commentators, may find in the text, 
in the root or branch of a Hebrew character, no honest or ra- 
tional mind will believe in such doctrines. If they be true, and 
we are bound to them, we had better throw up the game of life, 
and all its means, as it would be impossible to maintain them ; 
and we should be doomed to a precarious and miserable exist- 
ence. The sublime and beautiful morality of the Christian reli- 
gion, made for man and man’s happiness, as he has been 
ereated, and as he is placed in the world, calls for no observan- 
ces, imposes no duties, that are not congenial with his nature, 
and suitable to his condition. This is a leading, fundamental, 
invariable principle of construction of every law of the gospel, 
by which the strict and utmost meaning of the words in which 
the law is promulgated, must be modified and governed. 

We hold ourselves, then, to be fully warranted, not only by 
the reason of the case, but by the universal example of all Chris- 
tians, to consider that the commandment of the observance of 
the Sabbath, is not to be understood or enforced with the rigour 
of a literal interpretation of the words; and it therefore follows, 
that the degree of exemption or indulgence which is to be allow- 
ed, is a question merely of construction, which is a matter of opi- 
nion, and of religious obligation and belief, as to which no 
man has a right to impose his understanding upon another ; nor 
has the national legislature any such power. If they have, our 
pretended unshackled rights of conscience, and our freedom of 
religious opinions, are but a mockery ; or, at least, are to be 
measured out to us at the discretion of others. The man, or set of 
men, who say that I shall not ride or walk, or sail into the coun- 
try, or receive or open a letter on Sunday, because he adjudges 
these things to be breaches of the law, having thus decided what 
I shall noé¢ do, will next say what I shall do; will direct that I 
shall go to church ; and then that I shall go to Ais church, be- 
cause it is the only true church, where the doctrines of Christ 
are truly taught, and our duty to his laws truly explained. If 
the point now disputed be carried or yielded, the progress of the 
same power, to the extent suggested, will have no new princi- 
ple or impediment to overcome in its way. Kyery thing is gain- 
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ed over any rights of conscience and religious freedom, when a ’ 
single point is carried against them. Assuredly, a Calvinist 
would hold it to be a much more important service to religion, 
to prohibit all men from an attendance at an Unitarian or Catho- 
lie church, than to stop the mails and steam-boats on Sunday ; 
and, therefore, on his own principles of duty, he would not only 
be willing, but bound to prevent it, if he could. And he re- 
frains from the attempt, only because there is a stronger power 
over him ; but if he can hoodwink or break that power in the 
one case, there is no security in it for any other ; and we shall 
hold all these rights, not on the guarantee of the Constitution, 
but at the discretion of legislatures, to be acted upon by popular 
feeling and interests. 

A cotemporary reviewing Journal, for which we entertain a 
cordial regard and respect ; from whose labours American litera- 
ture and science have derived much reputation, at home and 
abroad ; has devoted some of its pages to the subject of Sunday 
Mails. We regret that our views of this question do not cor- 
respond with those of the writer of that article; and we shall 
offer some remarks upon his argument, because we ought not to 
leave our opinions exposed to the danger of the influence of that 
authority, without an attempt to weaken or remove it. 

The author commences his defence of the petitions against 
Sunday Mails, with an observation which he evidently consi- 
ders of cardinal importance and great strength—**The practice 
of the post-office”? he says, ‘‘ certainly forms an exception to 
that of all the other branches of the administration, whether of 
the general or state governments. The sittings of Congress and 
of the state legislatures are regularly suspended on Sundays. 
The courts of justice, custom-houses,”’ &c. ‘are all closed on 
that day.”’ He thinks that it has been “probably by the effect 
of mere accident, a different system has prevailed”’ in the post- 
office. We think we find a better reason in the nature of the 
business of this office, and the obvious public utility and conve- 
nience, in making it an exception to the general practice on this 
subject. We further contend, that all the other ‘branches of 
the administration” act upon the seme principle which prevails 
in the post-office department, and adopt the same practice un- 
der similar circumstances. It is true, that the other offices of 
the government do generally suspend their operations on Sun- 
day ; and that the post-office does not. We have suggested the 
reason, which we shall show to be the true one, and is wholly 
independent of any supposed religious obligation, or imperative 
command of him who should be obeyed in all things. The dif- 
ference of practice in these branches, is found in the difference 
of their duties, which allows the permitted or prescribed rest 
from labour in the one case, and does not allow it in the other. 
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A suspension of the labours of legislative bodies; of courts of 
justice, and in the public offices, produces no public inconvenience 

—no individual loss or injury, no interruption of the regular 

operations of the department ; and it would beanoppressive denial 

of repose to the public servants, as well as an unnecessary de- 

parture from the observance of the day, if their labours were not 

suspended on Sunday. Notso in the post-office; its duties pro- 

ceed on every day alike, because its necessities and uses are felt 

on every day alike. That this is the reason and principle of the 

difference, and that it has no reference to any obligation upon us 

as Christians, or otherwise, to obey the commandment in its terms, 

is undeniably clear from the known fact that whenever the pub- 

lic service, requires that the public work, in any department, 

should proceed on Sunday, it is done without any hesitation, 

or consciousness of the violation of any law of God, or any 

duty of Christianity. Thus we have seen, at the close of al- 
most every sitting of Congress, that Sunday is often the most: 
busy and working day of the session. Courts of justice also sit 
on Sunday, whenever the administration of justice calls for it; 

and so of all the instances put by the reviewer. In short, the 

same rational principle pervades and governs every case both of 
public and private occupation. Sunday is observed as a day of 
rest and of worship, unless some public or private necessity or 

utility warrants a dispensation,—and the dispensation must be 

commensurate with the necessity or utility which demand it. 

In the case of the post-office, they run through every day of 
every year, and are, at least, as urgent and valuable, as those 
which justify theSunday sittings of Congress and of Courts; with 

many other exceptions, universally admitted. 

The post-office department is therefore, on principle, not ‘an 
exception to the rule observed in the others.”? We think the 
interrogatory put by the committee of Congress is pregnant with 
the sound argument of the case; and has received no satisfactory 
or plausible answer. They ask ‘‘ why the petitioners have con- 
fined their prayer to the mails—why they have not requested 
that government be required to suspend all its executive func- 
tions on that day—why they have not required that our ships 
of war shall not sail; that our armies shall not march; that the 
officers of justice shall not seize the suspected or guard the con- 
victed?”?. The reviewer feels the cogency of this appeal; and 
attempts rather to put it by than to meet it. He admits and jus- 
tifies the exceptions to the rule enumerated, “on account of 
the great inconvenience which would result from its observa- 
tion.”? He thus leaves the whole case on an argument of expe- 
diency ; of convenience, entirely absolved from any religious 
obligation or divine commandment—and this is, assuredly, the 
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true ground on which it ought to be left ; and is all we contend 
for. 

But how does the reviewer endeavour to give his admitted 
exceptions a stronger ground of exemption than belongs to the 
mail ?—he says, ‘‘ if the commander of an army were to suspend 
the exercise of his functions every seventh day, his adversary 
might, under certain erttical circumstances, obtain such an 
advantage over him, as would decide the fate of a campaign.” 
I presume the same absolution is intended to be applied to the 
sailing of our ships. Now this argument is good only for one 
year, I trust, in half a century; that is in time of war. But 
what becomes of it in the years of peace, where there is no ‘‘ad- 
versary to obtain advantages;”? no “critical circumstances,” 
and no **campaign’’ to be won or lost? Yet there is no legisla- 
tive enactment forbidding our armies to march and our ships to 
sail, in times of peace, on Sunday; and they do march and sail. 
The question then of the committee returns with all its force, 
‘¢ why have the petitioners confined their prayer to the mails?’’ 
But the reviewer justifies the exceptions, ‘‘on account of great 
convenience ;”’ and very fairly adds, ‘‘ the practice of the post- 
office can only be justified, if at all, in the same way, as a case 
of exception :’’ agreed, most willingly—we do not hesitate to 
take issue on this ground, and abide the decision. Direct and 
detached proof of this quantum of convenience in either of the 
cases, is hardly at our command—or, perhaps, possible; but, 
putting aside a period of war, can it be denied, with any degree 
of candour, that a much greater inconvenience would result 
from stopping the mails on Sunday, than from delaying the 
march of a company of soldiers, or the sailing of a ship for a 
few hours? Certainly when the case is resolved into a question 
of public convenience, it is thereby submitted to those who are 
the constitutional judges of that convenience, and have the best 
means of information; and they have again and again decided 
it against the prayer of the petitioners and the argument of the 
reviewer. But private ships of every description—boats and 
river craft, sail on Sunday, without any legal impediment, or 
any pressing or probable necessity. ‘The petitioners have no 
pretence for not including these within the prayer of the peti- 
tion; unless it would disclose too much of the principle and 
design of the interference. We have not forgotten, that the éime 
and manner of carrying and delivering the mail is an undoubted 
subject of legislative enactment; and thus far, a law forbidding 
them to be done on Sunday, may not be compared to one which 
prevents the sailing of a private vessel. But we contend, that if 
they are forbidden on the ground of religious scruples, the 
principle is the same and the objection is the same; although the 
one operates dtrect/y and the other tnatrectly on my rights, and 
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both for the same reason, the belief of a religious obligation 
which I do not believe. Whether my ship or my letter is 
— if it be done on this ground, the wrong is the same. 

_ Werproceed to notice another argument, very plausibly put 
by the Reviewer, and with great apparent confidence; but we 
think, as he charges upon the committee, ‘the defect in the 
reasoning is obviously a fatal one.”? He says—“ It is argued by 
the committee, that there are various opinions in the communi- 
ty, as to the proper manner of observing the Sabbath; that each 
individual has hitherto been left to pursue his own course; but 
that the effeet of suspending the transportation of the mail on 
that day would be to decide the question in favour of those who 
prefer a particular system.”’ All this appears to us to be unanswer- 
ably true. How does the Reviewer endeavour to dispose of it ? 
He proceeds—* It does not appear to have occurred to the com- 
mittee, when they employed this argument, that the Act of Con- 
gress regulating the transportation of the mail, must necessarily 
provide either for carrying it or not carrying it on Sunday; and 
that if a provision for not carrying it be decisive of the ques- 
tion at issue between the sects in favour of one, a provision for 
earrying it is of course as decisive in favour of thesother. This 
being the case, it is obvious that the existing system involves 
precisely the same violation of the spirit of the Constitution, 
which, if any, would result from the other.’’ This is, what is 
supposed to be, a triumphant refutation of the reasoning of the 
committee; or rather a respectful exposure of its shallowness 
and inconsistency. We humbly believe that the whole fallacy is 
on the side of the critic. The committee assert that “each indi- 
vidual has hitherto been left to pursue his own course ;’’ and 
that in this, the constitutional freedom in religious matters con- 
sists; that it is not violated by the present system, but will be 
by that proposed. Is not this obviously true? By leaving the 
law as it is, no compulsion or constraint is imposed on any man 
as to ‘the proper manner of observing the Sabbath” in Azs own 
particular case, which alone he has a right to direct. Every 
man’s conscience and conduct is left free to his own convictions; 
he jx not called upon to do what he thinks wrong; nor is he 
proibited from doing what he thinks: right. If in his opinion 
it is a breach of his religious duty to receive a Jetter from the 
post-office on Sunday ; if he finds it would disturb ‘*his commu- 
nion with his God,”’ nobody requires of him to depart a jot from 
his principles, or to violate his sense of duty; he may let his 
letters lie untouched in the office until Monday ; there is no law 
to compel him to receive them; and it is quite unnecessary for 
him to distract his devotions for the sins of his neighbours who 
are less scrupulous. It will be well if they are not distracted by 
another consideration ; by considering that important communi- 
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from him in the office, of which others may 
nt e would probably be more composed, and in 
a fitter vein for his religious duties, if he had received and read 
his letters. So the matter stands under the existing law. Every 
one, including those employed in carrying or distributing the 
according to the dictates of his 
conscience, and his sincere belief. On the other hand, if the le- 
gislature should adopt the opinions of the petitioners, and sake 
them the law of the land, a direct, inconvenient, and injurious 
religious constraint is imposed upon those who conscientiously 
believe there is no breach of the.law of God or of any religious 
duty in distributing a mail on Sunday; and they are deprived 
of a right, in deference to opinions that are no more entitled to 
respect than their own. It is a question of conscience; of reli- 
gees obligation ; and should therefore be left unshackled by any 
egislative enactment which shall compel, by any species of con- 
straint, any citizen to conform himself to one side of the ques- 
He must act on his own sense of duty, as he 
does on his own responsibility. It is no subject for the control of 
the government. No such power was ever intended to be given 
to the national legislature. This isa branch of internal improve- 
ment, which is clearly unconstitutional. 

But this argument of the committee should not be confined 
to the ‘‘ proper manner of observing the Sabba 
extended to the day itself, about which, also, “there are various 
opinions in the community ;” and unless the mail is stopped 
two days in the week, there will be a “legislative preference of 
one religious sect over another.”” We have in our country, a 
hristians, to say nothing of the Jews, whose political 
and religious rights are the same, who keep the seventh day as 
the Sabbath; and they certainly have the law in their favour. 
Have not these people the same, nay, if the Decalogue is to rule 
the case, have they not a better claim upon Congress for stop- 
ping the mail on Saturday, than the petitioners have for Sun- 
day? If it is answered that a great majority have adopted the 
first day of the week for their Sabbath, we reply, that majori- 
ties have nothing to do with the righ 
duties of religion ;—and the Jews and Seventh day Christians 
may make as strong and available an appeal im favour of their 
Sabbath, as the petitioners can for their’s. They have an 
right to be heard, and to be gratified, without regard to their 
numbers. Besides, if a majority is to decide the question, the 
petitioners have ample proef, by the votes of various Congresses, 
that they are in a small minority. 

Towards the conclusion of his remarks, the Reviewer says to 
the merchant that—‘‘his communion with his God is of much 
more consequence than his correspondence with his agent or 
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consignee.’’ Nothing in the whole article gave us so much re- 
gret as this. May we say that it is unworthy of the high cha- 
racter of the Journal? It is a bald truism which proves noth 
and is an argument for nothing. If, to be sure, the iI 
were put to his choice between “his communion with God” and 
his letters, he should not hesitate in the selection. And this is 
as true for Monday as for Sunday. But we do not see how these 
things are incompatible ; nor why his receiving a letter at one 
o’clock on Sunday, should interfere with his morning or after- 
noon devotions, any more than eating his dinner, conversing 
with a friend, and many other things which are done by the 
most pious, without the least suspicion that they are sacrificing 
to them ‘‘their communion with God.’’ The same observation, 
with all its affectation and solemnity, may be made of every 
thing, and of every hour of every day. If we were to say that 
a communion with God is of ‘*more consequence”’ than eating 
and drinking, who could deny it? But who would infer from it, 
that therefore we must not eat and drink? And yet this is pre- 
cisely the argument. It is a case in which the admission of one 
proposition is not the exclusion of the other. We may do either 
without any culpable neglect of the other. There is no interfer- 
ence. : 
Desirous of seeing the whole strength of the cause we oppose, 
we turned to the celebrated speech of Senator Frelinghuysen, 
in support of it, expecting to find there something to convince 
or to refute. We found neither. ‘The honourable enthusiast has, 
indeed, made a speech, not deficient in goodly phrases and ho- 
nest zeal, but lamentably wanting in evidence and argument. 
He has, very blindly or very bravely, taken for granted the 
very matters in issue; and, fearlessly, substituted confident as- 
sertions for reasoning and proof. He has manifestly bestowed 
very little thought, and less examination, on the subject; or 
his reputed talents would have made something more of it. 
We have not room to notice this production in detail, but we 
are bound to sustain our charge against it. The honourable ora- 
tor proclaims that the petitions against Sunday mails, which he 
asserts to be a profanation of the Sabbath, as destructive to 
our temporal prosperity as it is offensive to God, are a noble 
tribute to the just claims of a day Aedd sacred by all Christian 
men. There are, in this sentence, just as many errors as asser- 
tions. To say that the carrying the mail on Sunday is a profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, is exactly assuming the ground in dis- 
pute ;. it is the question to be argued and decided ; it is what is 
affirmed on the one side and denied on the other; and is fully 
answered by the opposite assertion that it is no¢ a profanation of 
the Sabbath. That the transportation of the mail on Sunday, is 
destructive of our temporal prosperity, is what no sober man 
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believes; it is an extravagance beyond hyperbole, and no at- 
tempt is made to show how such an effect is to be produced by 
it. Itis no than if one should say that the bursting of a 
rain hogshead would deluge the whole country. In pronounc- 
ing that the Sunday mails are offensive to God, he again as- 
sumes that they are a violation of the law of God,—the very 
matter denied ; with the additional presumption of undertaking 
to speak for the Deity what he has not spoken for himself. To 
pretend that this day (Sunday) has been held sacred, or de- 
voted to religious purposes, by all Christian men, is in direct 
contradiction to the truth of history, and the opinionsof the most 
learned and pious Christians. y 

We have taken this occasion to go beyond the question of the 
Sunday mails, and to hint our opinion that there is, at this time, 
in the United States, a strife, not for a direct union of church 
and state, but for an ecclesiastical direction and supremacy in 
all our concerns, private and public; temporal as well as spi- 
ritual. This design was some time since clearly exposed by Mr. 
Powel in the senate of Pennsylvania. This spirit of church 
domination must be watched, and its encroachments firmly re- 
sisted. The clergy are undoubtedly to be cherished and re- 
spected ; their services are invaluable; but they should be kept 
within their proper and appointed sphere of action. Individu- 
ally they are, generally, worthy of our utmost regard ; butam- 
bition does not sleep among them; the love of power belon 
to every son of Adam. It is gratified in various modes; it is 
pursued by various paths; but to govern is the end of all. We 
will conclude our article by some extracts from the fifty-eighth 
number of the Edinburgh Review, premising that we have no 
idea that they apply with as much truth to the clergy of our 
country, as they may do to those for whom they were written ; 
but that there is the same lust of dominion here also, we have 
no doubt ; and it may, indeed, be shown, from the criminations 
and recriminations of the reverend gentlemen who occasionally 
engage in religious controversy. 

We go to the Edinburgh Reviewer. 







‘“‘The grand pursuit of priests, as of all other bodies of men, is power; 
and their peculiar object is power over the belief of men. The more un- 
bounded that power can be rendered, the more they become, what is the 
grand delight of human nature, objects of consequence among their fellow 
men. <A power over the belief of men, obviously carries along with it every 
other sort of power; and renders those who possess it objects of greater 
consequence to the rest of the species, than any other sort of power could 
do. The ambition of the priests is, therefore, the highest of all sorts of am- 
bition; and must, of course, give birth to a proportional ardour of pursuit.” 
** ¢ * * * “The advantage of the priest consists in his being able to 
persuade the rest of his fellow creatures that they do not understand what is the 
will of the Divine Being; butthat he does. If he can establish this belief in its 
greatest possible extent, it is evident that his power is unbounded ; and exactly 
in the degree in which he can establish it, is the extent of his power. But no- 
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thing is more simple than to know what is the will of a Being of perfeet 
and goodness, which must be, in substance, that each individual shouk 
he can to make himself and every other being. happy: But if, on th 
hand, the priests can persuade the people, that the will of God is somethi 
accountable, guided by no principles of wisdom and goodness (for jer ak 
would understand it) but subject to the influence of all manner of weak at 
wicked passions, with unbounded power for their gratification; among other 
things, that he is subject, in a great degree, to the influence of the malignant 
passions, and very apt, when not well pleased with men, to bring evil upon 
them, to the full extent of his power; that the mode of pleasing him is not that 
which would please a very wise and good man, but that which is best calculated 







to please a weak and wicked one—not wise and good conduct, but an excessive “ 


courtship to himself; it is easy, in that case, for the priest to frighten the peo- 
ple with an idea that they cannot know the will of God, and that infinite evil 
will fall upon them in consequence; but that the priest does know it; and 
that they can therefore do nothing better than throw themselves upon the 
priest, and follow implicitly his directions.” * * * ‘In the course which 
they pursue, to make a number of modes of offending the Deity sufficiently 
great to keep the minds of men in a continual state of apprehension, and conse- 
quent dependence upon themselves, is found the motive for multiplying ex- 
cessively ceremonies and rites. If these are so numerous and so intricate, that 
aman is every moment of his life in danger of neglecting, or mis-performing 
some of them, and thereby of incurring the dreadful displeasure of an Infinite 
Being, his need of the priest as an intercessor is incessant, and his dependence 
extreme.’ 





Arr. IX.— The Life of Major General Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart. and K. C. B. late Governor of Madras ; with ex- 
tracts from his Correspondence and private papers. By 
the Rev. G. R. Gurie, M. A. M. R.S. L. &e. In 2 volumes. 
London: Henry Colburn & Richard Bentley : 1830. 


Ir, in an age when not only poets, but authors of all kinds, in 
numerical comparison to those of the present time, were as the 
rocks that are scattered here and there in the ocean to the grains 
of sand upon its shore, Horace exclaimed “‘ scribimus indocti 
doctique poemaia passim,” in dismay at the number of pre- 
tenders to columns which he affirmed would be denied to them 
by both Gods and men, what would be his ejaculation if he were 
permitted now to revisit the earth, on observing the immense 

uantities of leaves that the press almost daily sends forth! 
ould he not be induced to suppose that either the standard of 
literary excellence has been greatly lowered, or that talent and 
genius are now far more generally diffused, or, in fine, that men 
are infinitely more conceited and presumptuous than they for- 
merly were ? And when he should discover how large a portion 
of those leaves is devoted to the biographies of worthies who 
have recently made their exit from the stage of life, would he 
not imagine that this age has been exceedingly prolific in great 
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we have shrewd doubts, whether he or any other 
person would find, on investigation, that to be the cause why 

id is favoured with so many accounts of so many indivi- 
10, in consequence, are much better known after their 
han they ever were during their lives, 

The reason must be looked for elsewhere ; and we suspect it 
will be discovered principally inthe scribble-mania with which 
almost every body seems to be infected, and which has occa- 
sioned the complete surfeit in every branch of composition, that 
gave rise to our first remarks. Every modest and otherwise dis- 
tinguished person, therefore, as soon as the evil he has done 
lies interred with his bones, and for detailing whose eminent 
qualities to the world there can be the slightest shadow of an 
excuse, is made the property of some determined scribe, who 
dresses him up in such a way as will best introduce, not the 
subject, but ‘the author of the book, to the acquaintance of his 
contemporaries, or will best serve to keep the acquaintance up 
if he has already made his bow. But there are some pore 
characters, whose modesty being too excessive to permit them 
to entertain the hope of having their merits recorded by others, 
after the termination of their mortal career, and who being like- 
wise solicitous that their fellow creatures should not lose the be- 
nefit to be derived from the history of their lives, have philan- 
thropically accomplished the task of writing them, themselves ; 
and auto-biographies, in consequence, occupy no inconsiderable 
space on the shelves of the modern venders of learning. Seire 
tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoe sciat alter is indeed the uni- 
versal motto at the present day. 

Seriously speaking, however, we do not regret that so much 
attention is bestowed upon the biographical department of lite- 
rature, for certainly ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man,” 
and the existence of few can be so barren as not to afford some 
food for reflection, some lessons from which instruction may be 
obtained. Even ‘‘ wasteful and ridiculous excess,”’ is in some 
cases preferable to scantiness or deficiency. If the moderns are 
obnoxious to the charge of sinning in the former extreme, with 
respect to the numbers of their biographical compilations, the 
ancients may be accused of having erred the contrary way. If 
we judge from the paucity of ancient biographical works that 
are extant, we may be justified in affirming, that comparatively 
little care was taken in former days to disseminate the know- 
ledge of the virtues and actions of even the most illustrious men ; 
notwithstanding the assertion made by Tacitus, in the com- 
mencement of his life of Agricola, ‘* Clarorwm virorum facta 
moresque posteris tradere antiquitus usitatum, ne nostris 
quidem temporibus quanquam incuriosa suorum xtas omi- 
sit, guotiens magna aliqua ac nobilis vicit ac supergressa est 
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vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus commune, ignorantiam 
recti et invidiam.”’ it ee 
Among the biographies that have recently issued from the 
press, few, we think, are better entitled to an attentive perusal, 
and few will better repay it, than that of Sir Thomas Munro, 
by the Rey. Mr. Gleig. The subjugation and government, by 
a company of merchants, of a country vastly gregter in extent 
than the remote island which they inhabit, is an event'so singu- 
lar and unprecedented, that it may be said to be an anomaly 
in the annals of mankind ; and every publication tending to en- 
large our information on the subject, must be welcomed with 
pleasure, and read with interest. No where, we may safely af- 
firm, can a more satisfactory knowledge of the transactions of 
the last fifty years in the British East Indies be obtained, than 
in the work we have just mentioned, and which it is our pur- 
se, in the present article, to notice. The personage whose 
ife forms its subject, bore a prominent part in almost all those 
transactions ; filled various dignified and responsible offices in 
India ; ahd was connected by friendship with most of the distin- 
: British characters of the age ; ‘‘all of which circumstan- 
8,’ says Mr. Gleig, ‘‘ contributed to draw him more generally 
into notice, than almost any Indian functionary of modern times.” 
Of him it was that Mr. Canning remarked, in a speech delivered 
on the occasion of a vote of thanks being passed in favour of the 
army employed against the Mahrattas, that ‘‘ Europe never pro- 
duced a more accomplished statesman ; nor India, so fertile in 
heroes, a more skilful soldier.’? Such eulogy, from such a man, 
Mr. Gleig may well observe, is a sufficient apology for the at- 
tempt he has made to render his countrymen better acquainted 
than they are with the history of the individual upon whom it 
was bestowed ; and it likewise furnishes us with a motive for 
begging the attention of our readers to an abstract of the work. 
rom what has been mentioned, it might be inferred that Sir 
Thomas Munro was favoured by advantages of birth and for- 
tune, which aided in promoting him to the elevation which he 
attained ; but such was not the case. His career was one that 
affords complete evidence of the truth of Tasso’s remark,— 
‘Che el bravo, el sagzio, el forte, 
Fabbro 2 se stesso é di ras sy 
for although he was not absolutely destitute of interest and mo- 
ney when he entéred into the military service of the Company, 
at the early age of eighteen, yet it was almost entirely, if not 
altogether, *‘by dint of his own genius, his own industry, his 
own integrity, and his own sound discretion,” that he reached 
the loftiest station in the Presidency, to which he was original- 
ly attached as a cadet. 
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Before we commence our abstract of Mr. Gleig’s work, we 
should mention what he says in his preface concerning his situa- 
nnected with its publication. After candidly acknow- 

edging that he “‘had not the happiness to be in the slight- 
est degree acquainted with the late distinguished Governor of 
Madras, and never even so much as saw him,’ he observes, 
that having begn induced by circumstances to pay considerable 
attention to Indian affairs, he had found many opportunities of 
estimating, a8 they deserved, the sound judgment ahd high ta- 
lents of Sir Thomas Munro, and that. in consequence, as far as 
a just conception of the principles and order of his public life, 
qualified him to write his history, he was willing to persuade 
himself that he was not unfit to appear as his biographer. He 
then goes on to say, however, that he has not depended on his 
own qualifications for the task, but that the greater part of the 
merits of this ere is due to J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq. one 
of the Directors of the East India Company, who had actually 
prepared a work similar in almost all respects to his, which, 
with the greatest liberality, he put into his hands to be used 
merely as materials. ‘It is but just to add,’’ continues Mr. 
Gleig, ‘‘that Mr. Ravenshaw is not responsible for any opinions 
which I have ventured to advance; these, whether sound or 
unsound, are my own.”’ : 

Thomas Munro was born on the 27th of May, 1761, at Glas- 
gow, in which city his father was a respectable merchant. His 
infancy was not marked by any memorable circumstance, ‘¢ for, 
Mr. Gleig observes with a good deal of naiyeté, ‘it rarely oc- 
curs that the infancy, even of the most illustrious men, is dis- 
tinguished by any event worthy of record.”” The only thin 
deserving mention during this portion of his life is, that he suf- 
fered severely from the measles, which affected him with a par- 
tial deafness, from which he never recovered. | 

He imbibed the rudiments of education first at an English 
day-school, and afterwards at the grammar-school at Glasgow, 
where he was deemed, if not the most industrious, at least one 
of the cleverest boys of his. standing,. His mild temper, and 
open and generous disposition, won him the affection of his com- 
panions, whilst his courage, agility, and strength, as well as his 
knowledge of the pugilistie art, from which he acquired the ap- 
pellation of ‘* Millie Munro,”’ rendered him no less an object 
of respect. , | 

When he had attained his thirteenth year, he was removed 
from the grammar-school, and was soon after entered at the 
College and University of his native city, where he made con- 
siderable proficiency in mathematics and chemistry. He con- 
tinued at College for three years, during which period he de- 
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voted a good deal of time to reading ; *‘ the general line of which 
evinced a decided predilection for the military art, regarded as 
something more important than the mere routine of a subaltern’s 
life.”? One of his greatest favourites was Don Quixote, and to 
be able to read it in the original, in order that he might fully 
comprehend and felish its beauties, he made himself master of 
the Spanish language at the age of sixteen, without any other 
aid than that of a dictionary and a grammar. Johnson relates, 
in his life of the poet Smith, that the latter having made appli- 
cation for a particular office to the then prime minister, was told 
by him, that he must first acquire a knowledge of Spanish, and 
advised to commence its study without delay. The poet fol- 
lowed his counsel, set himself assiduously to work, soon ren- 
dered himself completely aw fait of the ‘‘ lengua de los Dioses,’”” 
and then communicated to the premier his success. ‘*I envy 
you the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the original,’ was 
the only reply he received. We wonder if Smith was of the 
same opinion as young Munro, that ‘*to read Don Quixote in 
the original,”’ is an adequate recompense for the trouble of its 
acquisition? 

After leaving college, he was placed in a counting-house, 
where he had not been long when he was offered a lieutenancy, 
by the magistrates of Glasgow, in a corps they were raising, to 
serve in the American war, which was then at its height. He 
was eager to accept the tender, but his wishes were overruled. 
by his father. Had he gone to America, he doubtless would 
have risen to distinction in the British army. When he had 
been in the counting-house about two years, his father’s cir- 
cumstances having become greatly involved, it was found to be 
impossible, in consequence, to continue him in his situation, 
and he abandoned the desk. India was then regarded as a land 
of promise, where every European was certain of making a for- 
tune, and there the elder Munro fixed his eyes as a proper thea-. 
tre for his son, whose adventurous spirit prompted him readily 
to concur in the plan. Accordingly, an appointment was soon 
procured for him, and he was rated as a midshipman on board 
the Company’s Ship Walpole, Captain Abercrombie, “and on 
the 20th of February, 1779, quitted home, a solitary adventurer, 
to push his way through life.’’ 

He repaired to London, and soon after proceeded to join his 
ship at Deptford, and had not occupied his berth many weeks, 
when a change was made in his prospects, most agreeable to his 
military propensities, his father having procured for him a ca- 
detship from one of the Directors of the East India Company. 
The following interesting anecdote is related by our author at 
the end of his first chapter. 

VOL, VIII.—No. 15. 26 
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** Before concluding this brief account of the early life of Sir ‘Thomas Munro, 
it may not be out of place to record a somewhat uncommon occurrence, which 
befell him many years after. There happened to be in the same counting-house 
with himself, when his attention was directed to commercial pursuits, two young 
gentlemen, named James Dunlop and William Wallace, (afterwards General 
Dunlop and Colonel Wallace.) These exchanged the pen forthe sword, about 
the period when the subject of this memoir set out to join the Walpole, and 
the three adventurers met again, for the first time, under the walls of Seringa- 
patam, in 1799, each holding a high and responsible situation in the army em- 
ployed in the reduction of the city.” 

On the 15th of January, 1780, young Munro arrived at his 
place of destination, and for six months abode at the Presidency, 
doing duty with the other cadets, at the fort. But his talents 
were soon called to exert themselves upon a wider field. In the 
year 1780, the affairs in the East Indies began to wear a threat- 
ening aspect. Hyder Ally, ‘‘one of the most absolute mon- 
archs and consummate generals of his age,’? having some time 
previously been injured by the Company, dissembled his resent- 
ment, until he beheld them engaged in a war with the Mah- 
rattas, when he seized the opportunity to gratify his revenge. 
The discord which reigned among the members of the Madras 
government, prevented them from taking the proper precau- 
tions against the impending danger, and “ it was not until Arcot 
was besieged, and black columns of smoke were every where 
in view from St. Thomas’s Mount, that any serious efforts 
were made to draw an army together.”? The narrative of part 
of the war which followed, is given in the letters of Mr. Munro 
to his relatives, which Mr. Gleig has inserted in his work. In- 
deed the first volume is almost entirely devoted to the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Munro, our author having done little more 
than to make some observations, and fill up the chasms, as it 
were, between his epistles. In his preface, Mr. Gleig has as- 
signed as his reasons for pursuing that plan, that the letters con- 
tain the most philosophical, and, in all probability, the most 
correct conclusions concerning the dispositions and customs of 
the native Indians, of whose manners, habits, and institutions, 
Sir Thomas Munro enjoyed opportunities for acquiring the 
amplest knowledge ;—that more judicious schemes of ameliora- 
tion, in the system of internal administration pursued in British 
India, than those they contain, have never yet been pointed out ; 
and that those who are desirous of knowing something of the 
general history of India, of the nature of the climate, the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, the productions of the soil, and of the 
state of trade, will find in them abundant recompense for the 
perusal. 

_ “ Then again, if wit and playful humour, if vivid description and lively narra- 
tive possess attractions in the eyes of readers in general, they are all to be found 
here; whether the subjects discussed be the operations of armies, the pro- 


ceedings of social circles, points of literary disquisition, or the feelings of the 
individual himself.” , ili j . 
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This language will, we think, be deemed scarcely exaggerat- 
ed, after reading the compositions to which it refers; for certainly 
many of them exhibit very considerable powers of reasoning 
and reflection, as well as a vivacity and sprightliness of faney, 
that give a high idea of the quality of their author’s mind, whilst 
in some of the more domestic ones, if we may use that expres- 
sion, the warmth of feeling and purity of affection displayed, 
are well calculated to place his character in the most amiable 
point of view. 

The alarm occasioned by the approach of Hyder Ally, having 
at length, as has been mentioned above, caused an army to be 
assembled, a camp was formed at St. Thomas, nine miles from 
Madras, to which ensign Munro repaired with the battalion to 
which he was attached. Conjeveram, a place forty miles from 
the capital, had been selected as the ‘‘poitnt d’appui,” and 
thither the army marched under the commander in chief, Sir 
Hector Munro—no relation of our hero. Hyder soon after took 
post four miles in front of Sir Hector’s camp, in order to pre- 
vent a detachment from reaching it, under the orders of Colonel 
Baillie, which had received instructions to abandon the position 
it occupied, and advance to Conjeveram. He succeeded in his 
design, having attacked Baillie at no great distance from the 
main army, and completely destroyed his troops. On learning 
this event, General Munro retired to Marmelong, a village six 
miles from Madras, where the camp was formed, from which 
the first letter of young Munro to his father is dated. Arcot 
soon after surrendered to Hyder, who then sat down before Vel- 
lore, about which time Sir Eyre Coote arrived from Bengal, and 
assumed the command of the army. Various operations then fol- 
lowed, of which, down to the close of the year 1781, a regular 
and spirited relation is given by Munro, an eye-witness of most 
of them,—guorum pars, at least, though he was too young a 
soldier to apply to himself the entire boast of Eneas—but they 
are too familiar to render it necessary for us to go into any de- 
tail of them. We may, however, transcribe his account of the 
first great battle between Sir Eyre Coote and Hyder, for the 
same reason that he himself gives for its minuteness, ** because 
it was this action which gave a turn to British affairs in the Car- 
natic, and was considered at the time as the most critical Wattle 
that had been fought for a long time in India,”’ and also because 
it furnishes us with a good specimen of his manner of narrating. 

*¢ A little after day-break, on the 1st of July, the British general drew up his 
army ina large plain which lay between the two camps. On his right was a 
chain of sand-hills which ran along the coast, at the distance of about a mile 
from the sea in the rear; and on the left, woods and enclosures, but with an 
open space between ; two miles to the left ran another chain of sand-hills, pa- 


rallel to the former, and behind them lay the principal part of the Mysorean 
army. At eight o’clock, the enemy opened eight guns, in two batteries which 
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they had raised among the sand-banks ; but they were too disfant to do much 
execution. The General, having reconnoitred their situation, saw that it was 
their wish that he should advance across the plain, under the fire of the batte- 
ries they had constructed on every side, that their cavalry might be able to take 
advantage of the impression: he therefore made no change in his disposition, 
but kept his ground, offering them battle until eleven o’clock, when, finding 
they did not choose to make the attack, he moved to the rear of the sand-hills 
on the right. The army marched in two lines, the first commanded by General 
Munro, the second by General Stuart. In the first were all the European infan- 
try, with six battalions of sepoys equally divided on the flanks; in the second, 
four battalions of sepoys. One half of the cavalry formed, on the right of the 
first ; the other half, on the left of the second line. The baggage, guarded by 
a regiment of horse and a battalion of sepoys, remained on the beach near 
Porto Novo. The army, after marching a mile between the sand-banks and the 
sea-shore, again defiled by an opening into the plain, where the enemy’s infan- 
try and artillery were drawn up waiting our coming; but their horse still re- 
mained behind the sand-hills. In an hour the whole of the first line got into the 
plain, where they formed under the fire of forty pieces of cannon. Not a shot 
was returned; the guns were not even unlimbered ; but every thing remained 
as if the army had been to continue its march. The enemy, encouraged by this, 
which they attributed to an intention of escaping, brought their artillery nearer; 
every shot now took effect. The General rode along the front, encouraging 
every one to patience, and to reserve their fire till they were ordered to part 
with it. He only waited for accounts from the second line. An aid-de-camp of 
General Stuart told him that he had taken possession of the sand-hills ; he im- 
mediately gave orders to advance, and to open all the guns. The artillery-men, 
who had been so long restrained, now exerted themselves. Their fire was so 
heavy, that nothing could stand before it. The Mysorean infantry only stayed 
to give one discharge ; the drivers hurried away the cannon, while the horse at- 
tempted to charge ; but they were always broken before they reached the line. 
In a quarter of an hour the whole were dispersed. 

*¢ Whilst the first line was engaged with Hyder, the second was attacked by 
Tippoo and Lally, who were repulsed by General Stuart in all their attacks to 
drive him from the sand-hills; and when Hyder fied, they followed him. A 
deep water-course saved the enemy from pursuit, for we were six hours in cross- 
ing it, which they, from the number and goodness of their cattle, had done in 
one. Our army was seven thousand five hundred fighting men. The force of 
the enemy has been variously estimated. A Portuguese captain, who deserted 
to us during the action, and who pretended to have scen the returns, made it 
amount to three hundred or four hundred (I do not remember which ; it makes 
little difference) thousand men that could fight. However it may be, it is cer- 
tain that their numbers were such that the most exact discipline never could 
have brought the whole into action.” 


Of the military operations that took place during the years 
1782 and 1783, down to the definitive treaty with Tippoo in 
1784, Mr. Gleig regrets that he cannot give an account in Mr. 
Munro’s words, as only detached portions have been preserved 
of the regular journal of events which he kept. He mentions, 
however, that Mr. Munro permitted no opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself to escape; and that subordinate as his rank was, 
he already began to be regarded as an officer of extraordinary 
merit and promise. From Mr. Munro’s own *‘ Memorandum of 
Services,” annexed by Mr. Gleig to the preface, we extract the 
following epitome of this first portion of his military life. —He 
was with the army in the retreat of Sir Hector Munro from 
Conjeveram to Madras, after the defeat of Colonel Baillie by 
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Hyder Ally, 10th September, 1780; under Sir Eyre Coote, at 
the relief of Wandiwash, 2 ith January, 1781; at the ecannonade 
of Hyder Ally, on the march from Pondicherry to Cuddalore, 
7th February, 1781; at the assault of Chilliumbrune, 18th June, 
1781; at the battle of Porto Novo, Ist July, 1781; at the siege 
of Trepassore, 22d August, 1781; at the battle of Polliloor, 27th 
August, 1781; at the battle of Sholingur, 27th September, 1781; 
at the ue, of Chittore, 11th November, 1 781, about which 
time he was appointe ‘d quartermaster of brigade; at the cannon- 
ading of the army by Ilyder, on its mare h to relieve Vellore, 
10th and 13th of Janu: wy, 1782; at the battle of Arnee, 2d of 
June, 1782; at the attack on the French lines, and battle of Cudda- 
lore, 13th of June, 1783, on which occasion he acted as aid-de- 
camp to Major Catgrave, field-officer of the day, who command- 
ed the centre attack ; and at the siege of Cuddalore until the 2d 
of July, 1783, when hostilities ceased, from which period he re- 
mained with a division of the army eantoned i in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras, until after the definitive treaty with Tippoo, i in 
March, 1784. 

During several following years, Munro was stationed at va- 
rious places i in the exercise of his professional duty, but as they 
were years of profound peace, they furnished little matter of 
interest as to his military career. In February, 1786, he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy. His time, however, was not unpro- 
fitably spent, his leisure moments being occupied with the study 
of the Hindostance and Persian languages, i in which he acquired 
a degree of skill that was of the greatest utility to him in his 
future life. With regard to the riches of Oriental literature, 
which have been the theme of such extravagant eulogy, he does 
not seem, to judge from one of his letters, to have entertained 
an opinion quite so enthusiastic as has been expressed by others 
who have obtained an insight into the Eastern tongues; and 
who have been influenced, perhaps, by the natural proneness of 
men to exaggerate the pleasure which they suppose they share 
with few. Some of the following extracts from the letter just 
alluded to, will, perhaps, shock those who have imbibed their 
sentiments concerning Persian literature from enthusiastic Orien- 
tal scholars; but they serve to show that there is no point upon 
which all men are agreed. 

«¢ Among many books that they (the Orientalists) admire, is the poem of Yoo- 
seph and Zuleiha, by Tami—a most patience-prov ing story, founded on that of 
Potiphar’s wife. Here the lady does nothing but pine, and cry, and string simi- 
lies from the beginning to the end. Among her personal qualifications is one 
somewhat singular:—the poet, after mentioning the largeness of her hips, says, 
the flesh was so soft, that, when pressed by the hand, it came out between the 
fingers like dough. The swain appears to be an honest, wholesome counsel- 
giving divine.—The Leili and Mujnoon, by Nizami, is, if possible, still more 


extravagant, absurd, and insipid than this. When Mujnoon hears that Leili is to 
be given in marriage to another, he flies to the w ilderness, and tells his griefs to 
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the beasts of the forest, by which they are so affected, that they acknowledge 
him for their chief, and follow him wherever he goes.—The Persian writers 
have always been fond of long, pompous periods ; and Abul-Fazel, secretary to 
the Emperor Ackbar, who seems to have thought that the essence of all good 
writing consisted in this, has been so eminently successful, that his nominatives 
and verbs are often posted at the distance of three pages from each other; and the 
space within is occupied with parentheses within parentheses, where the sense, 
if any, lies concealed behind such a number of entrenchments, that the Coun- 
cil of Trent would be more puzzled to discover it, than they were to settle the 
meaning of Grace. Antitheses, and conceits of all kinds, are as much admired 
as long periods : these are chiefly employed in pathetic scenes; but when they 
have occasion to moralize or argue, every thing is done by the help of proverbs. 

** An old schoolmaster, to give me an idea of the sagacity of the philosophers 
of ancient times, told me a story the other day of the poet Tami, who was also 
a notable divine, and one of his scholars. He was, it seems, one of those wise 
men who are fond of talking mystically on the most common occasions : this 
continually kept up the attention of his scholars, to know what he meant or 
wanted. He happened once to drop an orange : one of his scholars immediately 
began to reason with himself on the meaning of it. ‘My master does nothing 
without a design, Tun was the sound the orange made in falling. Tun, zun, 
zun, and gumaun, have the same signification : gumaun, kumaun, are written in 
the same way. Kumaun is koos in Arabic ; koos inverted is sook ; sook, in Per- 
sian, is bazar; bazar and nar-ar have the same appearance on paper; this must 
be his meaning.’ The scholar ran and brought a pomegranate, nar signifying a 
pomegranate, and ar, bring. 

“ Saadi is looked upon as the standard of Persian moral writers, and from his 
works are taken most of those little stories you find in the Spectator—of the 
drop of rain that fell into the ocean, and others; but these are his best, —the rest 
are nothing but heaps of proverbs and wise sayings, to illustrate what every 
body knows. 

“Their histories since the eighth century are faithful, but are written in a dull, 
heavy style, like the genealogical chapters in the Bible. They contain but two 
descriptions of men—the good and bad. The former are, without exception, as 
strong as elephants, as brave as Alexander, and as wise as Solomon; the latter 
oppressed their subjects, despised men of letters, and are gone to hell. 

*¢ But of all their writings, none are more ridiculous, affected, and quaint, 
than their letters. They are composed of wise sayings, allusions, hints, broken 
sentences, and the blessing of God, without which, they observe, nothing can 
be done—of the most high-flown expressions of friendship or fidelity ; but the 
same in all; and of the most extravagant complaints of the pain and torment of 
absence. But every painis set to rights again by philosophy’s luckily coming to 
the aid of the letter-writer, and reminding him, that between friends an appa- 
rent separation is of no consequence, as they are always present to each other 
in idea. This is what they call the ¢ Molakali Jismanio Bohani,’ or corporeal and 
spiritual meeting ; and without these, few letters are ever written. 

“‘ Their best style of writing is, I think, their tales, which are more simple 
than is generally thought in Europe. 

*‘ The more I read, the more I am convinced of the justice of Monsieur Vol- 
taire’s observations, that the Persian poetry is something like the titles of their 
kings, in which there is ‘ souvent question’ of the sun and moon, or, if you 

lease, ¢ it is full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ I would not give a 
chapter of the Don for the whole of it.” 

In August, 1788, Lieutenant Munro was appointed assistant 
in the Intelligence Department, under Captain Alexander Read, 
and attached to the head-quarters of the force destined to take 
possession of Guntoor;—a province which the Company had 
constrained the Nizam to surrender to them, upon about as good 


a pretence as that which the wolf assigned for satisfying his hun 
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ger on the poor lamb, after he had quenched his thirst ‘* dans 
le courant de Vonde pure,’? which he aflirmed the innocent 
creature had polluted. The maxim which La Fontaine deduces 
from that fable—‘‘ La raison du plus fort est toujours la 
meillure,’’ is unfortunately too often applicable to the transac- 
tions both of East and West. 

Munro, soon after his appointment, repaired to Ambore, where 
he continued to discharge the duties of his situation until 1790, 
when a war broke out between the English and Tippoo, in con- 
sequence of an assault having been made by the latter on the 
capital of the Rajah of Travancore, one of the Company’s allies. 
As soon as hostilities were declared, Munro solicited, and ob- 
tained, permission to resign his post and return to his regimental 
duties, which he did as soon as he possibly could. Of this war, 
which terminated in 1792, an interesting account is given in his 
letters to his father, which contain, besides, many. admirable re- 
flections on passing events. In some of them he vehemently ex- 
claims against the impolicy of an accommodation with Tippoo, 
whose destruction he aflirms to be indispensable for the Com- 
pany’s welfare; and contends for the necessity and sound dis- 
cretion of the very system of conquest which they were ulti- 
mately forced to adopt. 

Until the peace was concluded, Munro served in the field 
with the main army or with detachments ; and during the last 
campaign he acted as assistant to Captain Read, who command- 
ed a detachment at Bangalore, employed in forwarding supplies 
to the army. Soon afterwards he was chosen by the same Cap- 
tain Read to assist him in the arrangement of the district of 
Baramahl, ceded by Tippoo in consequence of the treaty, to 
which Read had been appointed ; and at this time we may date 
the commencement of his civil career. The duties of his post 
were arduous, but there was no portion of his active life, says 
Mr. Gleig, on which he ever looked back with greater satisfac- 
tion, than that which was employed in their fulfilment. Besides 
the care of attending to the revenue accounts, and of keeping up 
a constant official correspondence with the Board, he was under 
the necessity of travelling continually from one part of his dis- 
trict to another, for the purpose of ascertaining, from personal 
observation, the condition of the people, and the capabilities 
and produce of the soil. His letters, dated from various stations 
in the Baramahl, are among the most interesting that his bio- 
grapher has published. Those to his father afford a great deal 
of curious information concerning the country and people of 
India, interspersed with judicious remarks upon different points 
of the administration and general policy of the Company, parti- 
cularly with regard to military matters. When addressed to 
other members of his family, his epistles refer either to philoso- 
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phical or literary topics, or they are of a playful and humorous 
description. In one to his sister, he is exceedingly happy in 
the ridicule he casts upon the principles of French philosophy, 
by which the human race was to be made one great family, and 
all nations to become equally enlightened, and all malignant pas- 
sions, and with them war, were to cease. “The gentlemen of 
Timbuctoo are to speak French, and the ladies to warble Italian ; 
and the tranquil pleasures of mankind are never to be ruffled, 
unless by the death of their cattle, or the birth of their children. 
To such a state of dull, uniform repose, give me, a thousand 
times in preference, the world as it now stands, with all its beau- 
tiful variety of knowledge and ignorance,—of language—of man- 
ners—customs—religions and superstitions—of cultivated fields 
and wide-extended deserts—and of war and peace.”? From this 
correspondence we shall proceed to make several extracts, regret- 
ting that where there is so much excellent matter, we are able 
to transcribe but little. In one of his letters, giving an account 
of his mode of life, and the peculiarities and customs of the peo- 
ple of his district, he relates the following adventure that hap- 
pened to him in a professional ramble :— 


*¢ The farmers of this country are, I believe, the most talkative race on the 
face of the earth. A party of them met me this evening, with a complaint 
against some unknown conjurer, who had set fire to their village twice in the 
course of the year. I told them I had a great antipathy to all conjurers, and 
would give them satisfaction on their producing him. They said they had con- 
certed a plan for discovering him, but that it could not be executed without my 
assistance. I was to take my station at a little distance from the village, with a 
spying-glass in my hand; all the inhabitants were to pass in review before me ; 
when I could not fail, by means of the virtues of the glass, to discover the felon 
who had done so much mischief. I answered that it was an excellent thouglit, 
but that the trial must be deferred till I should get a new glass, as my old one 
was broken ; and as we should certainly catch the conjurer, I asked what pun- 
ishment it would be proper to inflict upon him. They said, no other than draw- 
ing two of his teeth, with which he would lose all his magic powers. I replied, 
that this could not be done till he was taken; but that, in the mean time, there 
was another remedy, equally simple, at hand, to defend themselves from him in 
future : any person who had any suspicion of his having evil designs upon him- 
self, had only to get two of his own teeth drawn, which would secure both him- 
self and his property against all the art of the enemy. I said I had some years 
ago parted with two of my own teeth; and offered, if they would accompany 
me back, to get them all made magic-proof at the same cheap rate. They ask- 
ed leave to go home and consult about my proposal, and promised to give me 
their answer in the morning; but I suspect that I shall hear no more of the mat- 
ter. Among the natives of this country, the belief in all kinds of witchcraft, 
goblins, and elf-shooting, is universal among all ranks. They frequently take 
the conjurer by surprise, and draw his teeth themselves, without applying to 
justice. The cattle of the farmers seldom die a natural death. If any accidents 
happen in any of their families when they begin to plow a field ; if a snake runs 
across the path, or if they see a land-crab, they abandon it, and say that it is in 
possession of the devil :—it lies waste for several years; and if then some bold 
fellow ventures to break it up, and loses neither his life nor his bullocks, it is 
supposed that the devil has, for the present, relinquished hisclaim. I once had 
a complaint from a man, of a conjurer’s having killed his wife and mother, and 
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about twenty cows and bullocks. I thought, at first, that some of the characters 
in the Arabian Nights had again started up; but, on further inquiry, I found 
that he had taken fourteen years to effect all this: and I thought it possible, 
that, within this period, time alone, without any foreign aid, might have des- 
patched a couple of women and a few cattle.” 


In a letter to his father, after giving it as his opinion, that 
when the existing oppressive mode of taxation should be aban- 
doned, the country, instead of rice and dry grain, would be co- 
vered with plantations of betel, cocoa-nut, sugar, indigo, and 
cotton ; and the people would take a great deal of the British 
manufactures, he says— 


“For they are remarkably fond of many of them, particularly of scarlet. It 
is a mistaken notion that Indians are too simple in their manners to have 
any passion for foreign manufactures. In dress, and every kind of dissipation 
but drinking, they are at least our equals. They are hindered from taking our 
goods, not by want of inclination, but either by poverty, or the fear of being 
imputed rich, and having their rents raised. When we relinquish the barbarous 
system of annual settlements ; when we make over the lands, either in very long 
leases, or in perpetuity, to the present occupants ; and when we have convinced 
them, by making no assessments above the fixed rent, for a series of years, that 
they are actually proprietors of the soil, we shall see a demand for European ar- 
ticles, of which we have at present no conception.” 


Many a poor husband would, we question not, feel more com- 
fortable under the matrimonial yoke, if, before putting his neck 
into it, he had stipulated with his better half for some of the 
conditions contained in the following extract from an epistle of 
our hero to his sister, in answer to one in which she intimated 
to him that she had fixed upon a particular lady for his partner 
in weal and wo. 


**You see how many good reasons there are against your scheme of my tak- 
ing horse instantly, and hastening to throw myself at the lady’s feet ; as to the 
other, of proxy, I can only agree to it on certain conditions. If she is not, or 
even if I fancy she is not, so charming as Clelia or Rosamond, I am at liberty 
to look for one that is. Iam to eat and sleep whenever I please, without any 
questions being asked. No private orders are to be given to the barber or tailor 
about the decorations of my person. I am not to be forced to sit up, and receive 
male or female visiters ; neither the superintendence of the kettle nor tea-cups 
is to be considered as a part of my duty. Iam not to be obliged to deliver my 
opinion on patterns for caps or petticoats for any lady. I am not to go out to tea 
or supper, unless I choose. Iam not to be ordered on any duties of danger, 
such as escorting young ladies home in a windy, or old ladies in a frosty night. 
I am to have liberty of conscience, and to attend church as often as I think pro- 
per. And, lastly, when I am tired of home, I may return to India alone. N. B. 
Should any doubt hereafter arise about the meaning of any of these clauses, my 
interpretation is to be received as infallible ; and should I explain the same article 
different ways at different times, am not to give any reason for so doing. These 
are my terms, from none of which I can recede.” 


Perhaps the cause of the great apprehension of conjugal re- 
straint, which, from the above extract, this Benedict seems to 
have entertained, may be discovered in what we are now about 
to transcribe. The numerous instances of hen-pecking that he 
must have had continually before his eyes, were doubtless suf- 
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ficient to inspire him with no little dread of encountering the 
fate of a large portion of the lords of the creation in India. 


*¢The women of some castes go through every labour the same as the men ; 
those of others cannot hold the plough; and those of others, again, are prohi- 
bited from every kind of work in the fields ; but it is fortunate that the caste of 
which both the men and the women are the most industrious, is by far the most 
numerous of all. In this caste the women manage every thing, and the men hardly 
ever venture to disobey their orders. It is they who buy, and sell, and lend, and 
borrow ; and though the man comes to the cutcherry to have his rent settled, he 
always receives his instructions before leaving home. If he gives up any point 
of them, however trifling, he is sure to incur her resentment. She orders him 
to stay at home the next day, and she sallies forth herself in great indignation, 
denouncing the whole tribe of revenue servants. On her arrival at the cutcherry, 
she goes on for near an hour with a very animated speech, which she had proba- 
bly begun some hours before, at the time of her leaving her own house,—the sub- 
stance of it is, that they are a set of rascals for imposing on her poor simple hus- 
band. She usually concludes with a string of interrogations. ‘Do you think that I 
can plough land without bullocks? That I can make gold? Or that I can raise it 
by selling this cloth ? She points, as she says this, to the dirty rag with which she 
is half-covered, which she had put on for the occasion, and which no man would 
choose to touch with the end of astick. If she gets what she asks, she goes 
away in a good humour; but if not, she delivers another philippic, not ina 
small female voice, but in that of a boatswain; for by long practice she is louder 
and hoarser than a man. As the cutcherry people only laugh at her, she carries 
her eloquence where she knows she can make it be attended to. She returns to 
her unfortunate husband, and probably does not confine herself entirely to lo- 
gical arguments. She is, perhaps, too full of cares and anxieties to sleep that 
night; and if any person passes her house about day-break, or a little before it, 
he will certainly find her busy spinning cotton. If I have not seen, I have at 
least often heard, the women spinning early in the morning, when it was so dark 
that I could scarcely follow the road. It is the farmer’s women who make most 
of the thread used in all the cotton manufactures of India.” 


The following remarks will be read with interest. The sound- 
ness of the views they express has been fully proved by subse- 
quent events, and they explain, in part, the rapid progress of the 
British power. 


** The unity, regularity, and stability of our governments in India, since they 
have been placed under Bengal, and our great military force, give us such su- 
periority over the ever-changing, tottering governments of the native princes, 
that we might, by watching times and opportunities, and making a prudent and 
vigorous use of our resources, extend our dominion without much danger or ex- 
pense, and at no very distant period, over a great part of the peninsula. Our 
first care ought to be directed to the total subversion of Tippoo. After becomin 
masters of Seringapatam and Bangalore, we should find no great difficulty af- 
terwards in advancing to the Kistna, when favoured by wars or revolutions in 
the neighbouring states; and such occasions would seldom be wanting, for there 
is not a government among them that has consistency enough to deserve the 
name. There are few of the obstacles here that present themselves to conquest 
in Europe. We have no ancient constitution or laws to overturn, for there is no 
law in India but the will of the sovereign; and we have no people to subdue, 
nor national pride or animosity to contend with, for there are no distinct nations 
in India, like French and Spaniards, Germans and Italians. The people are but 
one people; for, whoever be their rulers, they are still all Hindoos ; it is indiffer- 
ent to them whether they are under Europeans, Mussulmans, or their own Ra- 
jahs. They take no interest in political revolutions ; and they consider defeat 
and victory as no concern of their own, but merely as the good or bad fortune 
of their masters ; and they only prefer one to another, in proportion as he re- 
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spects their religious prejudices, or spares taxation. It is absurd to say that we 
must never extend our dominions, though we see a state falling to pieces, and 
every surrounding one seizing a portion of its territory. We ought to have some 

reconcerted general scheme to follow on such occasions ; for, if we have not, 
it is probable that we shall cither let most of them slip altogether, or, by acting 
in too great a hurry, not derive so much advantage from them as we might 
otherwise have done.” 


Mr. Munro continued employed in the civil administration 
of the Baramahl, until 1799, when the restless spirit of 'Tippoo 
again embroiled affairs in India. He was immediately called 
into the field as secretary to Colonel Read, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command of an independent corps raised to faci- 
litate the operations of the grand army, which had marched un- 
der General Harris to besiege Seringapatam, by supplying it 
with provisions and stores. In that capacity he served through- 
out the war, which terminated in the fall of Tippoo’s capital, 
and the death of the Sultan himself. We should have observed, 
that before its commencement, he had been promoted to the 
rank of captain. From the letter to his father, in which he nar- 
rates the details of the campaign, and describes his own suffer- 
ings, during its prosecution, in consequence of severe illness, we 
shall transcribe his account of the end of Tippoo’s career, and 
the picture he draws of the character of that despot. 


** As the army approached Scringapatam, the Sultan fell back, and shut him- 
self up in his capital, placing his dependence upon the siege being raised for 
want of provisions in camp, and upon his holding out till the Cavery should fill, 
and make the carrying on of any farther operations against it impracticable, He 
seldom went to his palace during the siege, but spent most of his time sitting 
behind a cavalier, or visiting the ramparts. He did not go towards the breach, 
—the state of it was concealed from him by his principal officers; but one of 
his servants, impatient at hearing the false reports brought to him, called out to 
him that there was a breach, and that it would soon be practicable. This intel- 
ligence seemed to rouse him,—he resolved to see it with his own eyes ; and 
therefore, on the following morning, which was that of the day previous to the 
assault, he went early to the spot; he viewed with amazement the condition in 
which it was ; he shook his head, but said nothing; he returned to his old sta- 
tion behind the cavalier, where he remained sullen and buried in thought, as if 
conscious that his doom was now fixed; seldom making any inquiries about 
what was doing, and driving away, with an angry answer, whoever came to ask 
him for orders. Bigot as he was, his apprehensions rendered him superstitious 
enough to induce him to invite the aid of Hindoo prayers and ceremonies to 
avert the evil which threatened him, and to call for a Hindoo astrologer to 
draw a favourable omen from the stars. With a man of this description he spent 
the last morning of his life ; he desired him to consult the heavens. The man 
answered that he had done so, and that they were unfavourable unless peace 
was made. He was ordered to try again, but returned the same answer. Tippoo 
gave him money, and desired him to pray for him, and then drank water out of 
a black stone, as a charm against misfortune. 

** When the assault commenced, he repaired to the outer ramparts ; but be- 
ing driven from them, he fell as he was returning into the body of the place, in 
a passage under the inner rampart, called the Water Gate, his horse falling at 
the same time ; and his palankeen being thrown down, the road was choked up, 
and almost every soul in the gateway slain. Though he had got a wound in the 
leg, and two or three balls in the body, he was still alive, and continued in this 
state above an hour. Onc of his servants, Rajoo Khan, who lay wounded beside 
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him, asked him leave, once or twice, when parties of soldiers were passing, to 
discover him, but he always commanded him to be silent. At last asoldier, who 
was passing in quest of plunder, and at whon, it is said, he attempted to cut, 
shot him through the head: the ball entered the right temple, and passed 
through the left jaw. It was for a long time thought he had concealed himself 
in the palace ; and while parties were searching in it to no purpose, in order to 
put him to death, for the murder of nine Europeans who had fallen into his 
hands on the 5th of April, the Killedar reported that he had been seen lying in 
the Water-Gate. As it was now dark, a party was sent with lights to search for 
him. After dragging out a great number of bodies, he was at last found, half 
naked : he was known by his long drawers, and by some marks about his per- 
son. He was drawn from amidst a heap of slain, among whom his legs were 
twisted ; and carried to the palace, where he was laid ona palankeen, and ex- 
posed to view all next day, in order that no doubt might remain of his death ; 
and in the evening he was buried with military honours, in the cypress garden, 
by the side of his father. With him fell at once the whole fabric of his empire ; 
for the very means he had taken to strengthen it, hastened its downfal, The 
families of all his principal officers had always been kept as hostages in Serin- 
gapatam, and being now in our hands, it gave us an advantage, in their opinion, 
which, as a civilized enemy, we could not have used. By employing troops 
from all countries, by raising his officers from the lowest ranks, and by paying 
the whole army himself, he made them dependent on himself alone: so that, 
after his death, no person having sufficient influence to keep them together, the 
greatest part of them either dispersed or surrendered. He was so suspicious and 
cruel, that none of his subjects, probably none of his own children, lamented his 
fall. Cruelty and deceit were the two great engines of his policy ; not that kind 
of deceit which attempts to overreach by cunning, but downright lying. He 
perhaps never made a promise, nor entered into an engagement, without con- 
sidering, in the same instant, how it was to be broken. He had an active mind, 
which never suffered him to be idle ; but his time was badly distributed, and 
much of it wasted in matters of no real utility. With a most barbarous taste, he 
affected to be fond of literature ; but he was too tyrannical and too parsimonious 
to be an encourager of it. His reign produced no works that are worth reading, 
except the journals kept by his orders, by the ambassadors he sent to foreign 
courts; and even these, from what I have scen, contain very little interesting 
matter. A history of his own family was compiling under his own directions, but 
it has not yet been found. He wrote many hours every day, either a journal of 
orders issued by himself, and of reports received by spies, vakeels, or command- 
ers of detachments ; or memorandums respecting intended promotions, embas- 
sies, repairs of forts, marriages of his principal officers, concubines for himself, 
imprisonments and executions ; besides this, much of his time was consumed in 
signing papers, for he not only signed all public acts, but likewise the innumer- 
able letters and orders which were continually passing from the different officers 
to all parts of the empire. When they were brought to him, he was frequently 
busy about something else, and could not attend to them; by which means, 
bundles of letters often accumulated for several months; and when he at last 
signed them, it was often too late, as the circumstances for which they had been 
intended were entirely changed. The account which he had heard of the pomp 
and magnificence of foreign courts, made him ambitious, with very inadequate 
means, of imitating, or rather mimicking, the state of the Sublime Porte. His 
civil and military government was therefore divided into several principal de- 
partments, under each of which were many subordinate offices, dignified with 
sounding Turkish and Persian names. He dictated all orders himself, and even 
the very words of them; and was so particular in this, that he often made his 
monshees write over a letter two or three times. In letters and regulations, and 
writing of every kind, he spent a great deal too much of his time; but he took 
little pains to see them executed, and left all investigations of revenue matters 
entirely to Meer Sadek. Ilis leisure hours were chiefly spent in looking at jew- 
els. He never bought any, but his father had collected a vast number in the dif- 
ferent places that had fallen to his arms, and used frequently to make presents 
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of them to officers who had distinguished themselves ; but Tippoo was too fond 
of them to give them away. He had generally a casket lying on his table to 
amuse himself with, when he was tired of business, He had constantly a num- 
ber of jewellers employed in making them up into various ornaments for himself 
and his women. He gave the models himself, and directed how they were to be 
made, and always delivered and received the jewels himself from the workmen. 
He had bewildered himself for many years past so much in trifling details, that he 
had abandoned the essentials for the forms of business, and permitted his affairs 
to run rapidly to ruin. The only objects that he pursued with invariable con- 
stancy, were the discipline of his army and the fortifying Seringapatam.” 

We trust that our readers will excuse the length of the above 
extract, in consideration of its interest. The character of a per- 
son who had attained such celebrity as Tippoo, drawn by an 
able and faithful pencil, must certainly be an object of curiosity 
to every investigating mind. 

After the reduction of Seringapatam, Captain Munro was ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General, Lord Mornington, joint se- 
cretary with his friend, Captain, now Sir John Malcolm, to the 
commission for the settlement of Tippoo’s dominions. In that 
capacity he acted until the partition-treaty was concluded, and 
the new Rajah of Mysore had been installed. Of this treaty he 
writes in terms of disapprobation to his father, deprecating the 
elevation of a Rajah to the throne of Mysore. Ile says that he 
would have divided the country equally with the Nizam, and 
would have given a few districts to the Mahrattas, on certain 
conditions. He goes on to utter a prediction which has not been 
falsified by the event—‘* We have now made great strides in 
the south of India; many think we have gone too far; but I am 
convinced that the course of events will still drive us on, and 
that we cannot stop till we get to the Kistna.”’ 

During the war, Captain Munro still retained his situation in 
the Baramahl, though its duties were performed by a deputy, 
whilst he was in the field. But when hostilities had terminated, 
and the partition of the conquered country was arranged, he was 
requested, at the express desire of the Governor General, to un- 
dertake the task of settling the province of Canara, which had 
been assigned to the British, and of introducing into it the au- 
thority of the East India Company. This appointment he at 
first declined from various reasons; it removed him from Bara- 
mahl, to which he had become attached by his long residence in 
it, and which, in a great degree by his own exertions, had been 
reduced to perfect order ; and it placed him in a wild and rugged 
district on the western coast of India, apart from European so- 
ciety, where he would have to encounter more than a repeti- 
tion of the toils he had just undergone, not only in consequence 
of the more formidable savageness of the inhabitants of Canara, 
than of those of Baramahl, but also because the former district 
was still, in great measure, unsubdued. Besides, it was known 
that Colonel Read intended soon to resign the administration of 
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Baramahl, and Captain Munro had entertained the reasonable 
hope, that, as the fruit of his exertions, he would be appointed 
his successor. But the weightiest consideration that induced 
him to feel a disinclination to the offer, was the prospect of being 
entirely separated from his old friends and associates. However, 
having been repeatedly urged to accept it, on the ground that 
he was the person best qualified to discharge successfully, the 
duties of the post, and that, consequently, the interests of his 
country were deeply involved in his acceptance or rejection of 
it, he at length consented to sacrifice his private feelings to the 
public good. 

It is at this period of his life that Captain Munro’s correspon- 
dence commenced with the Duke of Wellington, then Colonel 
Wellesley,—to whom, by the way, Mr. Gleig has dedicated his 
work, as to one, ‘* who from a personal intimacy with Sir Tho- 
mas Munro, was enabled justly to appreciate the merits of that 
distinguished individual’?—or rather, to speak more correctly, 
it is at this period that our author has begun to insert the letters 
between those two personages, as from the style of them, we 
may infer, that their epistolary intercourse dates from an ante- 
cedent time. These letters principally refer to the operations 
of Colonel Wellesley against Dhondee Whag, arobber chieftain, 
who, with an army of freebooters, kept the province of Canara 
in a state of perpetual alarm, and threatened to subvert the Bri- 
tish authority in that quarter. This war, “the operations of 
which,”’ Mr Gleig observes, ‘exhibit no indistinct develop- 
ment of that extraordinary genius which has since obtained for 
the Duke of Wellington a name second to none in military his- 
tory,”’ was finished in one campaign, by the total overthrow and 
death of Dhondee. After that event, the province became al- 
most entirely tranquil, and Captain Munro was enabled to prose- 
cute, undisturbed, his labours in its civil administration, which 
were by no means less irksome and difficult than he had antici- 
pated. But his perseverance and abilities surmounted all obsta- 
cles ; and at the end of fourteen months, the space of time that 
he continued in the office, “the revenues were collected with- 
out difficulty ; the condition of the cultivators was seen daily to 
improve ; law and justice were administered with regularity ; 
and the inhabitants at large were happy.” From Mr. Gleig’s 
account of his “ more private proceedings,” (he himself details 
his public life in his letters,) we learn that he rose every morn- 
ing at day break, and occupied himself with conversing with 
the natives, who, on various pretexts, and at all seasons, beset 
him, until seven o’clock, when he took breakfast. He then, 
after despatching his private and official letters, repaired to the 
hall of audience, where he transacted business until half past 
four in the afternoon, when he broke up his court, and retired 
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to his room to dress for dinner ; after which he indulged himself 
until eight with a release from the cares of office. ‘* His night- 
cutcherry then opened, which, like that of the day, was always 
crowded with suitors; and though he professed then to attend 
only to matters of minor moment, midnight rarely found him 
relieved from his arduous duties. ”’ 

¢¢ Whilst he thus regulated his conduct,” continues Mr. Gleig, ‘‘ by the stand- 
ard of usefulness only, he gradually acquired, both in his costume and manners, 
a considerable degree of eccentricity. Remote from all intercourse with polished 
society, he attended very little to the niceties of dress ; so that whilst in his per- 
son he was always remarkable for cleanliness, his attire gave few indications of 
time wasted at the toilette. His garments, likewise, set all changes of art and 
fashion at defiance : they continued to hold the form they had originally assumed 
in the days of Sir Eyre Coote ; whilst his cue was not unfrequently tied up with 
a piece of red tape, in the absence of a wrapper of more appropriate colour and 
texture. In like manner, his conversation would, at times, assume a charactet 
indicative of any thing rather than an excess of refinement. The idea of love 
he treated with unsparing ridicule, declaring that idle men only fell into so great 
an extravagance.” 


He was at all times peculiarly humane towards the inferior 
animals, and one of his chief favourites was an old white horse 
which had carried him through most of his campaigns, and 
which, when its strength failed, he tended and fed with the 
greatest care. His principal amusements were swimming, bil- 
liards, quoits, and fives, and he also had a peculiar fondness for 
throwing stones. 

After retaining his situation in Canara for the space of four- 
teen months, and having, during that time, as we have men- 
tioned above, established in the province the principles of regu- 
lar government, Major Munro solicited a translation to the ad- 
ministration of the Ceded Districts, under which name were 
comprised several provinces recently surrendered by the Nizam 
to the British, in commutation for the monthly subsidy he was 
obliged to pay. The request was not acceded to with great 
willingness, as the government were too well aware of the im- 
portance of his services in Canara, to be desirous of removing 
him from a sphere in which he was so useful; but as the trust 
which he was anxious to assume was one that required a person 
of his experience and talents, on account of the extremely un- 
settled condition of the Ceded Districts, he was eventually grati- 
fied, and in October, 1800, he entered upon the discharge of his 
functions. With respect to the motives that induced him to ap- 
ply for this appointment, which he well knew would subject 
him to labours and perils as formidable at least as those which 
he had encountered in Canara, it is difficult, says Mr. Gleig, to 
speak with any confidence. 

At the expiration of seven years, Colonel Munro having ren- 
dered, ‘*both to his employers and to the people of the Ceded 
Districts,”’ services inestimable, prepared to carry into execution 
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the design he had long entertained, of returning to England. 
Accordingly, he obtained permission to resign his office in the 
Ceded Districts, and proceeded to Madras, where he embarked 
for his native land, in October, 1807, after a residence in India 
of twenty-seven years, during the whole of which time he was 
actively and efficiently employed either in a civil or a military 
capacity, and in both extorted the loftiest encomiums for ge- 
nius and zeal. His knowledge of the Indian languages and cha- 
racter, together with his facility in unravelling the intricacies 
of native diplomacy, caused his opinions, on all points of In- 
dian administration, to be eagerly sought for by the highest 
authorities; and ‘*he may be said to have moved,”’ observes 
Mr. Gleig, ‘‘in a much wider sphere than that which he was 
supposed to occupy ; being in more than one instance the author 
of arrangements in which he never appeared; exactly as the 
scene-shifter, in a theatre, though himself unseen, is the real 
cause of the transmutations which the sword of harlequin seems 
to produce. ”’ 

After a pleasant passage of more than five months, Colonel 
Munro arrived at Deal, on the 5th of April, 1808. As soon 
as some business he had in London was transacted, he hasten- 
ed to Scotland, and found that time had made sad ravages in 
his family. His mother had breathed her last a year previ- 
ous ; two brothers were also dead. He remained some months 
in Scotland, and then removed to London, where his society 
was cultivated by persons of the highest distinction. His con- 
versational powers were very great, but in large assemblies he 
was usually silent, in consequence of his deafness, which pre- 
vented him from comprehending, when many voices were si- 
multaneously raised. During his residence in London, he kept 
his attention constantly fixed on the passing political events; 
and Mr. Gleig says, that such was his anxiety to join the penin- 
sular army, the commander of which, the Duke of Wellington, 
had made more than one eflort to obtain the aid of his talents, 
that he would have been permitted to indulge it, had not his 
services been again required by the East India Company. The 
cause of their being so, was the minute inquiry made into the 
affairs of India, occasioned by the examination in parliament of 
the propriety of renewing or not the expiring charter of the 
Company. Among those who were called upon to deliver their 
opinions on this occasion, Colonel Munro made the deepest im- 
pression on the House. One effect produced by the inquiry was 
an unfavourable idea of the operation of the judicial system in 
the East, which determined the Court of Directors to send out 
a commission, clothed with full powers of investigation, and ame- 
liorating such defects as might be found to exist ; and Colonel 
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Munro was selected by them as the person best qualified to be 
at its head. 

Before returning with him, however, to India, we must men- 
tion an event which exercised no small influence on his after- 
life ; this was no less than his marriage, (notwithstanding all his 
ancient horror and deprecation of matrimony,) with Miss Jane 
Campbell, ‘‘ the beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
Campbell, Esq., of Craigie House, Ayrshire.”’ 

About seven weeks after his marriage, his commission being 
duly made out, he embarked, with his wife and sister-in-law, for 
Madras, where he arrived on the 16th of September, 1814, af- 
ter a passage of eighteen weeks. After undergoing the labours 
customary on landing in India, ‘of visiting all married people, 
whether acquainted with them or not,” of which he complains 
bitterly in a letter to a friend, he addressed himself seriously to 
the novel and important task with which he had been intrusted. 
The leading features of the operating system of internal admi- 
nistration, originated by Lord Cornwallis, were, the total sepa- 
ration of the two departments of justice and revenue—the entire 
subversion of every native institution—the transfer of the pro- 
perty in the soil to a distinct class of persons, called Zemindars 
—the overthrow of all hereditary jurisdictions—the abolition 
of all hereditary offices—and the removal, as much as possible, 
out of the hands of the natives, of every species of power and 
influence. In the judicial part of this system, various defects, 
productive of serious evils, existed, which, however, it is not 
necessary for us to enumerate. The principal arose from the 
last feature to which we have just alluded, that of depriving the 
natives of ali trusts, and which Colonel Munro deemed particu- 
larly obnoxious to censure ; for, in one of his letters, he says, 
that the natives are infinitely better qualified than the Europe- 
ans for the discharge of all subordinate duties, but especially of 
those in the judicial line. ‘‘I have never,” he continues, “seen 
any European whom I thought competent, from his knowledge 
of the language and the people, to ascertain the value of the evi- 
dence given before him. The proceedings in our courts of judi- 
cature, which, in our reports, make a grave and respectable ap- 
pearance, are, I know, frequently the subject of derision among 
the natives.’’ These defects, it was the object of the commission, 
of which Colonel Munro was the head, to remove ; but the ac- 
complishment of that end was not a matter of so much ease. Be- 
sides the tediousness and difficulties naturally incident to an inves- 
tigation of such importance, self interest threw other obstacles 
in the way, requiring far greater skill and perseverance to sur- 
mount. Many of these, however, were overcome, and the com- 
mission was just beginning to act, when circumstances occurred, 
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which caused attention, for a time, to be directed into a different 
channel. 

Towards the close of 1816, the Pindaries, a nation of maraud- 
ers, began to make frequent and destructive inroads into the 
Madras provinces ; and as many of the native princes—Scindi- 
ah, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and others—continued to grant them 
a free passage through their countries, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the British government, the Governor-General 
commenced the arrangement of the plan of a campaign, and is- 
sued orders for the troops of each of the Presidences to be placed 
in a condition for immediate service. As soon as Colonel Mun- 
ro became apprized of these circumstances, he solicited military 
employment, which, from some unexplained motive, was not 
granted ; and when the dispositions of Lord Hastings were ma- 
tured, several junior officers to Colonel Munro were promoted 
to the rank of brigadier over his head. This slight, to a man 
whose ambition it was— 

“Acey agisevety, inepsixor Eupevas adAcvy 
was deeply mortifying ; yet so much was he in the habit of sa- 
crificing private feeling to public duty, that soon after, when he 
was urged by the government to assume the office of commis- 
sioner for adjusting the transfer of several important provinces 
that had been recently ceded by the Peishwah, on the 13th of 
June, 1817, he accepted it, though a post not very congenial to 
his inclinations when hostilities were on the eve of commence- 
ment. He accordingly took possession of the fort of Darwar, 
in the southern Mahratta country, a district of which was in- 
cluded in the cession, where he remained for several weeks, 
transacting business with the agents of the Peishwah, until he 
received instructions to march with the force stationed in the 
fort against the chieftain of Soondoor, who had revolted from 
his allegiance to the Peishwah ; it being an, old engagement of 
the Company to reduce under the subjection of that potentate, 
certain petty princes, over whom he claimed a feudal superiori- 
ty. After successfully performing this service, he returned to 
Darwar, where he learned that a Mahratta war had commenced, 
as the Peishwah, who had made the cession alluded to above, 
with great reluctance, had determined on a rupture with the 
British, and issued orders for the re-occupation, by his troops, 
of the ceded districts. Colonel Munro immediately repeated his 
application to be placed in charge of a corps, but his wishes had 
been anticipated—a brigadier’s commission having been already 
made out for him, by which he was invested with the command 
of the reserve division of the main army, under Sir Thomas 
Hilsop, the governor of Madras. But that division had already 
advanced beyond the Kistna, between which and Darwar the 
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communication was so remote and hazardous, that Tt was alto- 
gether out of the question for him to think of joining it. The 
total amount of force, therefore, at his disposal, was but five 
companies of native infantry, with two field pieces. As with 
this contemptible array it would have been impossible for him 
to defend the provinces under his care, against the Peishwah’s 
numerous troops, he resolved to act on the offensive, thereby 
hoping to save the British territory from devastation. Having 
first made a request to the Madras government for such an in- 
crease of force as would give additional security to the frontier, 
to which no favourable attention was paid, he did not permit 
himself to be disheartened, but immediately opened the cam- 
paign, by boldly advancing into the Peishwah’s dominions. It 
is not our intention to follow him through this war, ‘‘in which 
he embarked in a course of hardihood and daring, to which the 
exploits of earlier times in India alone furnish a parallel.”’ It is 
sufficient to relate, that before the end of August, 1818, he had 
taken successively all the forts held by the Peishwah, and re- 
duced all his territories between the Toombuddra and Kistna, 
without having received any considerable reinforcements, until 
near the conclusion of the war, when he was joined by the main 
body of the reserve. We must be permitted to copy the follow- 
ing testimonials to the extraordinary merit of General Munro. 
The first is a letter from Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Secretary 
Adams. 


“¢ I send you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro Saheb, written for the 
information of Sir Lhomas Hilsop. If this letter makes the same impression on 
you that it did on me, we shall all recede as this extraordinary man comes for- 
ward. Weuse common vulgar means, and go on zealously, and actively, and 
courageously enough ; but how different is his part in the drama! Insulated in 
an enemy’s country, with no military means whatever, (five disposable compa- 
nies of Sepoys were nothing,) he forms the plan of subduing the country, ex- 
pelling the army by which it is occupied, and collecting the revenues that are 
_due to the en , through the means of the inhabitants themselves, aided and 
supported by a few irregular infantry, whom he invites from the neighbouring 
provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is at once simple and great, is suc- 
cessful in a degree, that a mind like his could alone have anticipated. The 
country comes into his hands by the most legitimate of all modes, the zealous 
and spirited exertions of the natives, to place themselves under his rule, and to 
enjoy the benefits of a government, which, when administered by a man like 
him, is one of the best in the world. Munro, they say, has been aided in this 
great work by his local reputation, but ¢hat adds to his title to praise. His po- 
pularity, in the quarter where he is placed, is the result of long experience of 
his talents and virtues, and rests exactly upon that basis of which an able and 
good man may be proud. 

** Confess, after reading the enclosed, that I have a right to exult in the eager- 
ness with which I pressed upon you the necessity of bringing forward this mas- 
ter-workman. You had only heard of him at a distance ; I had seen him near. 
Lord Hastings, however, showed on this, as on every other occasion, that he had 
only one desire—how best to provide for every possible exigency of the public 
service.’ 
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The second is an extract from the speech of Mr. Canning, to 
which we made allusion in the commencement of this article. 

** At the southern extremity of this long line of operations, and in a part of 
the campaign carried on in a district far from public gaze, and without the op- 

ortunities of early especial notice, was employed a man, whose name I should 

indeed have been sorry to have passed over in silence. I allude to Colonel Tho- 
mas Munro, a gentleman of whose rare qualifications the late House of Com- 
mons had opportunities of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the East In- 
dia Company’s charter, and than whom Europe never produced a more accom- 
plished statesman, nor India, so fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. This 
gentleman, whose occupations for some years must have been rather of a civil 
and administrative than a military nature, was called early in the war to exercise 
abilities, which, though dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into the 
field with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a very small propor- 
tion were Europeans, and marched into the Mahratta territories, to take posses- 
sion of the country which had been ceded to us by the treaty of Poonah. The 
population, which he subjugated by arms, he managed with such address, equi- 
ty, and wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts and feelings. 
Nine forts* were surrendered to him, or taken by assault, on his way ; and at 
the end of a silent and scarcely observed progress, he emerged from a territory, 
heretofore hostile to the British interest, with an accession instead of a diminu- 
tion of force, leaving every thing. secure and tranquil behind him. This result 
speaks more than could be told by any minute and extended commentary.” 

Besides these eulogiums, Mr. Gleig has also inserted in his 
book a private letter from the Marquis of Hastings to General 
Munro, in which he pays him the most flattering vompliments, 
and expresses his sincere regret that his exertions should have 
in any way impaired his health, and his deep sense of the loss 
which the public interest would sustain by his relinquishment of 
active employment. Ovid has said, 

Acceptissima semper 
Munera sunt, auctor qux pretiosa fecit;* 

and if the value of praise is enhanced in the same way, we may 
form some estimate of the gratification which General Munro 
must have derived from the consideration of the sources, from 
which the foregoing panegyrics proceeded. But the above 
were far from being the only encomiastic tributes he received— 
the public records at Calcutta—at the India House—and in the 
British House of Commons, abound with testimonials to his 
honour. The private letters, likewise, of all the most eminent 
men employed at the same time, are full of expressions of admi- 
ration of his conduct. But the greatest encomium of it may be 
found in Shakspeare, who affirms that ‘‘ victory is twice itself, 
when the achiever brings home full numbers,” and General 
Munro ‘‘emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the 
British interest, with an accession instead of a diminution of 
force. ”’ 


* ‘*Mr. Canning was mistaken as to the number of fortresses taken. Even 
those reduced under the immediate eye of General Munro exceeded the num- 
ber of nine ; and if others captured under his auspices be counted, they will 
amount to more than thrice nine.” 
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After the termination of the war, General Munro repaired to 
Bangalore, where he had left his wife and family, and then pro- 
ceeded with them to Madras, having previously, in consequence 
of ill health, solicited permission to resign all his commissions, 
both civil and military, which was reluctantly accorded. At 
Madras he was detained by the necessity of attending to the 
arrangement of his affairs, and by other causes, until the 24th 
of January, 1819, when, to the great regret of every one, he 
embarked for England, ‘‘ with a firm determination never again 
to revisit the Eastern Hemisphere.” 

His passage home was rendered memorable by two circum- 
stances,—a visit to St. Helena, and Mrs. Munro’s delivery of a 
son, who was called after his father. ‘Towards the end of June 
they landed at Deal, and immediately hastened to London, 
where they remained a very short time, and then proceeded to 
the residence of Mrs. Munro’s father, in Scotland. Within a 
few weeks, however, after his arrival, the General was recalled 
from the North, by the intelligence of his appointment as Gover- 
nor of Madras. Soon afterwards he was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, and invested, in reward of his distinguished 
services, with the insignia of K. C. B. These latter distinctions 
gave him more pleasure than the first, for it was his wish to 
spend the remainder of his existence in the land of his birth; 
but finding that his acceptance of the office was anxiously de- 
sired, he signified it without much delay. Mr. Gleig has in- 
serted various communications from different persons, expres- 
sive of the pleasure they felt at his elevation, and also an extract 
from a speech of Mr. Canning, delivered at a dinner given by 
the Court of Directors to Sir Thomas Munro, on the eve of his 
departure, in which the orator congratulated the Company on 
their choice, in glowing terms. 

Four months had scarcely elapsed since his arrival in England, 
when Sir Thomas and Lady Munro again departed from it for 
Madras, which they reached on the 8th of June 1820. He was 
received with the honours due to his station, and being con- 
ducted to the Government House, proceeded without delay to 
the execution of his arduous duties. With respect to the acts of 
his administration, Mr. Gleig has not entered much into detail, 
but of the leading principles which regulated his public pro- 
ceedings, he has given us a full account. From this we collect, 
that, with regard to the appointment of officers, he deemed a 
knowledge of the vernacular languages an indispensable title, 
and often enforced its necessity in various ways; that he con- 
sidered it the duty of every European occupying a situation of 
trust, to be thoroughly acquainted with the customs, habits, pre- 
judices, and feelings of the people; that he thought the pay of 
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every public servant, especially in India, should be sufficiently 
ample to place him above the temptation of those mean and dis- 
honest dealings, of which too many have been accused. He ad- 
vocated, strenuously and perseveringly, the instruction of the 
natives, and re-established and erected numerous schools—he 
desired that their services should be adequately rewarded, and 
that provision should be made against old age for such as dis- 
tinguished themselves by their usefulness. He prohibited all 
revenue Officers from holding or possessing land in the several 
districts within which the compass of their duties lay, on ac- 
count of the evil consequences which had resulted from the re- 
gulations empowering the collector to distrain, in the event of a 
defalcation of revenue, and to sell by public auction, the land 
from which such revenue was due. He was the enemy of all 
monopolies, of which a variety exist in India, so far at least, 
that he endeavoured always, if not to diminish their numbers, 
at all events to prevent their increase. He was always anxious 
to impress upon the collectors and Zillah magistrates, the im- 
policy of interfering, unless in very gross cases, with the dis- 
putes of the natives, originating in questions of caste. With re- 
gard to the important point of allowing a free press in India, 
his opinion was that such a privilege would be altogether in- 
compatible with the preservation of British authority, because, 
as he says himself in a minute concerning this subject, ‘ the 
tenure by which we hold our power, never has been, and never 
can be, the liberties of the people.”” He also was decidedly op- 
posed to attempts on the part of official persons, to effect the 
conversion of the natives, though he was far from being averse 
to the propagation of the Christian religion: among them, if the 
work were carried on by the proper missionaries, and not assist- 
ed by official influence, the exertion of which in that way, he 
deemed dangerous, by tending to alarm the jealousy of the peo- 
ple, and at the same time that he thought it calculated to defeat 
its own designs. 

To the interests of the Indian army Sir Thomas Munro was 
particularly attentive :—it was his opinion that such a force 
should always be maintained, as would enable the Government 
to keep constantly on the frontier a disposable corps. He was a 
great friend to the establishment of bazaars, in proportion to the 
efficiency of which, he showed that the wars in India became 
less tedious and more successful. He advocated, likewise, the 
increased employment of native officers in the troops, and the 
policy of evincing no distrust of the sepoys, as the surest means 
of securing their fidelity. 

Such were the leading principles of his system of government, 
“by which, whilst he strove zealously to advance the interests 
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of those for whom he acted, he laboured with no less earnest- 
ness to promote the happiness and increase the prosperity of all 
classes of their subjects.”’ 

We have already intimated, that had Sir Thomas Munro con- 
sulted merely his inclinations, he would have declined any ap- 
pointment that obliged him to return to India. When he ac- 
cepted it through a sense of public duty, he did so with a full 
determination to resign it after three or four years ; and accord- 
ingly, after having discharged its duties for that space of time, 
and India appearing to enjoy a state of profound repose, he ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Court of Directors, requesting to be 
relieved. But before an answer arrived, disturbances occurred, 
which induced him to volunteer, in case no successor had been 
chosen, to retain his station until tranquillity was restored. 
We allude to the hostilities, that early in the year 1824 com- 
menced between the British and the Burmese, throughout the 
continuance of which, he seconded the exertions of the Supreme 
Government with the utmost rigour and zeal. He carried on, 
during the progress of the war, a voluminous and confidential 
correspondence with the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, in 
which he gave the most judicious advice, with all the freedom 
which his character entitled him to use; and many of the let- 
ters of that nobleman contain acknowledgments of the assistance 
he derived from his sound judgment and experience. We make 
the following extract, on the subject of the war, from a letter of 
Sir Thomas Munro to the Duke of Wellington, in which he 
praises the conduct of Lord Amherst in a way most honourable to 
himself, as not long previously, great dissatisfaction had been 
expressed at home with the Governor-General, and thoughts had 
been entertained of recalling him, and appointing Sir Thomas 
his successor. 


* My dear Duke, 

I did not think of troubling you with another letter; but as we have at 
last made peace with the Burmans, I think I may as well give you a few lines, 
by way of finishing the war. I mentioned in my last what kind of troops the 
Burman armies were composed of, so that it is not necessary to say any thing 
more of them except that they did not improve during the progress of this war. 
There have been so many projects since it commenced, that I scarcely expected 
ever to see any one plan pursued consistently. There has been no want of energy 
or decision at any time in attacking the enemy ; but there has certainly been a 
great want of many of the arrangements and combinations by which the move- 
ments of an army are facilitated, and its success rendered certain. There were 
no doubt great difficulties ; every thing was new ; the country was difficult, and 
the climate was destructive ; but still, more enterprise in exploring the routes 
and passes on some occasions, and more foresight in others in ascertaining in 
time the means of conveyance and subsistence, and what was practicable, and 
what was not, would have saved much time. We are chiefly indebted for peace 
to Lord Amherst’s judgment and firmness in persevering in offensive operations, 
in spite of all arguments in favour of a defensive war, founded on idle alarms 
about the power of the Burmans, and the danger of advancing to so great a 
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distance as the capital. Had he given way, and directed Sir A. Campbell to 
amuse himself with a defensive system about Prome or Meaday, we should have 
had no peace for another campaign or two. Every object that could be expected 
from the war has been attained. We took what we wanted, and the enemy 
would have given up whatever we desired, had it been twice as much.” 


At the conclusion of the war, the government of Bengal ad- 
dressed an official letter to that of Madras, expressive of their 
sense of the extraordinary exertions and great services of the 
latter during the continuance of hostilities. The Court of Di- 
rectors also passed a resolution of thanks to Sir Thomas Munro, 
‘‘for the alacrity, zeal, perseverance, and forecast, which he had 
so signally manifested throughout the whole course of the late 
war, in contributing all the available resources of the Madras 
government towards bringing it to a successful termination.” 
The dignity of a baronet of Great Britain was, besides, confer- 
red upon him, ‘‘as a mark of His Majesty’s gracious considera- 
tion of his distinguished exertions in the conduct of the Burmese 
war.” 

When hostilities were on the eve of termination, in March 
1826, Sir Thomas Munro’s domestic happiness received a se- 
vere interruption by the departure of his wife for England, 
which was rendered necessary in consequence of the dangerous 
illness of their second son, whose removal to Europe was ad- 
vised by the physicians as the only means of preserving his life. 
Mr. Gleig has favoured us with some beautiful letters from the 
lonely husband and father, one or two of which we must have 
the gratification of transcribing. 


“ Guindy, 2d April, 1826. 
** To Lady Munro,— 

** We came here last night, for the first time since you went away ; Colonel 
Carfrz and I drove out together. We alighted at the old place, near the well. 
It was nearly dark, and we passed through the garden without finding you. We 
had nobody in the garden but Captain Watson, which I was glad of. He has got 
the floors covered with new mats, which smell like hay ; but they are of no use 
when those for whom they are intended are gone. The cause which occasioned 
the desertion of this house, gives every thing about it a melancholy appearance. 
I dislike to enter Campbell’s (his son’s) room. I never pass it without thinking 
of that sad night, when I saw him lying in Rosa’s lap, with leeches on his head, 
the tears streaming down his face, crying with fear and pain, and his life uncer- 
tain. His image, in that situation, is always present to me whenever I think of 
this house. I walked out this morning at daylight. I followed Captain Watson’s 
new road, which is now made hard with gravel, as far as the place where it di- 
vides ; but on reaching this point, instead of turning to the left, as we used to 
do, I continued along the main branch to the little tank, and there halted a few 
minutes to admire the view of the distant hills. I then turned towards the gar- 
den, where I always found you, and Campbell trotting before you, except when 
he stayed behind to examine some ant-hole. How delightful it was to see him 
walking, or running, or stopping, to endeavour to explain something, with his 
hands to help his language. How easy, and artless, and beautiful, are all the 
motions of a child. Every thing that he does is graceful, All his little ways are 
endearing, and they are the arms which Nature has given him for his protection, 
because they make every body feel an attachment for him. I have lost his socie- 
ty just at the time when it was most interesting. It was his tottering walk, his 
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helplessness, and unconsciousness, that I liked. By the time I see him again he 
will have lost all those qualities,;—he will know how to behave himself,—he will 
have acquired some knowledge of the world, and will not be half so engaging 
as he now is. I almost wish that he would never change.” 

We copy the following, on account of its allusion to the late 
excellent and distinguished Bishop of India, whose loss recently 
spread mourning over England, and every other place where 
genius is admired and virtue loved. 

** At nine to-day, I had Sir Ralph Palmer, and half an hour after a Missionary 
from Ceylon. The cause of Sir Ralph’s visit was a very melancholy one, which 
I am sure you will be greatly distressed to hear. It was to consult about a monu- 
ment to the memory of our late excellent bishop, who died at Trichinopoly on 
the 3c of this month, (April). He had been early in the morning at a native con- 
gregation ; he returned home about seven, and immediately went into a cold bath, 
about seven feet deep, at Mr. Bird’s house, into which he had gone the two pre- 
ceding mornings. His servant, after waiting half an hour, became alarmed at 
his not coming out, opened the door, and saw him lying at the bottom. Medical 
aid came immediately, but too late, as every means tried to restore animation 
failed. The medical opinion is, that on entering the bath, he was seized witha 
fit, fell forward, and was suffocated. Inever knew the death of any man pro- 
duce such an universal feeling of regret. There was something so mild, so amia- 
ble, and so intelligent about him, that it was impossible not to love him.” 

As soon as the definitive treaty was concluded with the Bur- 
mese, Sir Thomas Munro renewed his application to the Court 
of Directors for permission to relinquish his post, which he was 
doubly anxious to do since the loss of the society of his wife. 
He despatched no less than six copies of the letter in which he 
expressed his urgent wish to resign office; but before his suc- 
cessor arrived, he had been released from his duties. Early in 
the summer of 1827, either for the purpose of occupying his 
mind while in a state of suspense, or to avoid the excessive heat 
of Madras, he set out on a tour through the Ceded Districts, at a 
time when the cholera was ravaging the country. His friends 
would have deterred him from the journey, but as he had pre- 


viously encountered the malady without experiencing from it 


any severe effects, he disregarded their affectionate warnings. 


He had not made any considerable progress before several cases 
appeared among the country-people, and soon after some of his 
sepoys and followers were fatally attacked. A few days subse- 
quently, two of the gentlemen of his suite became ill, but one of 
them soon recovered so far as to be able to present himself the 
next day, the 6th of July, at the audience tent, before the caval- 
cade quitted their ground. During the early part of that day, Sir 
Thomas Munro appeared to be in good health and spirits, but 
while transacting business with the collector, an hour or two af- 
ter breakfast, he suddenly called for his hat, and abruptly left 
the tent. His physician was immediately summoned, who found 
him indisposed, but not so seriously as to excite alarm. As the 
day advanced, however, he became worse, and at four o’clock, 
he remarked himself that his voice was getting weaker, and his 
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sense of hearing more acute. He lingered until half past nine in 
the evening, and then tranquilly breathed his last. The body 
was soon after removed to the village of Gooty, where it was in- 
terred with every mark of respect. ‘‘ There was something ex- 
ceedingly solemn and touching in the funeral,”’ says a gentle- 
man who was present on the occasion. ‘‘ The situation of the 
church-yard ; the melancholy sound of the minute-guns reverbe- 
rating among the hills; the grand and frowning appearance of 
the fortress towering above the Gom; all tended to make the aw- 
ful ceremony more impressive.”’ 

The sensation produced by this melancholy and unexpected 
event, may more easily be conceived than described. Deep and 
unaffected regret was the universal sentiment; and every means 
of testifying it, as well as of expressing admiration for the cha- 
racter of the deceased, was employed. A meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Madras resolved to open a subscription immediately, 
for the purpose of erecting a statue to his memory; and in an 
‘“ incredibly short space of time,’’ a sum was raised far more am- 
ple than was requisite, out of which eight thousand pounds were 
appropriated for an equestrian statue in bronze. The task of 
casting it was committed to Mr. F. Chantry. Private subscrip- 
tions were also entered into for defraying the cost of a full length 
portrait of Sir Thomas, and of full length engravings of himself 
and his lady. The sorrow of the Natives, by whom he was 
styled the ‘‘ Father of the People,”’ was also exhibited in various 
ways; and when the intelligence of his death reached England, 
the Court of Directors passed a resolution the most honourable 
to the individual to whom it referred, and gratifying to the feel- 
ings of his relatives. 

Sir Thomas Munro was of a grave and contemplative cast of 
mind, and in general society reserved ; but in that of his friends, 
he was humorous and entertaining. With regard to the quali- 
ties of his mind and heart, it is needless for us now to speak, af- 
ter what we have already related; it is sufficient to repeat, that 
they were of the most elevated kind. Of his personal appear- 
ance, we give the following account in the words of Mr. Gleig. 

‘¢ In stature he was tall ; of a spare but bony make; ve right 
like in his carriage ; and sseneied of great ¢ Besers Pa ml 
expression of great decision in the lines of his face, which a stranger might rea- 
dily mistake for sternness; but his eye was bright and penetrating; and when he 
began to relax, good humour and benevolence were remarkably displayed in 
his countenance. When he spoke, the voice appeared to issue rather from one 
side of his mouth, and the looker-on might easily detect, as often as a playful or 
ludicrous idea struck him, a peculiar curl in his upper, and a projection in his 
lower lip. Upon the whole, it may with truth be asserted, that his countenance 


was decidedly pleasing, whilst there was an indescribable something about his 
air, manner, and expression, which no one could behold without respect.” 
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Art. X.—FANATICAL GUIDES. 


1.—The Christian Guide to a right understanding of the 
Sacred Scriptures ; designed as a select commentary on 
the four Evangelists, harmonized and chronologically ar- 
ranged, ina New Translation, on the basis of Wakefield’s 
Version. To which are prefixed, a brief Memoir of the 
“Author, and a copious Introduction to the New Testament. 
By Joun Samvet Tuompson, Minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Society, Utica, New-York. Utica. 

2.—A Narrative of Religious Experience. In Twelve Let- 
ters. By Harriet Livermore. Vol. Ist. Concord. 


Or the various modes of studying human nature, few, per- 
haps, are better adapted to assist us in arriving at just conclu- 
sions, than the perusal of auto-biography. The motives to ac- 
tion, and the minute shades of character, are generally more 
clearly discernible in narratives of this class, than in those 
works in which the biographer and the subject are different par- 
ties ; just as a countenance appears more distinct, than its reflec- 
tion ina mirror. Too often do biographers give nothing but 
conjecture, when the auto-biographer would supply facts; and, 
in attempting to explain conduct, they are more often misled 
than he is, or, at the least, than he is likely to mislead a scruti- 
nizin ng reader. To illustrate these remarks, it may be expedient 
to refer to two or three biographical works. In the life of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, published by ‘‘the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,”’ we find the following passages.—‘‘ There 
were, among his pupils, three sons of Grey, Marquis of Dorset. 
To these young noblemen, Wolsey proved an able and assidu- 
ous instructer. Perhaps the opportunity thus afforded to him, 
of viewing, in the ingenuous soul of youth, the secret springs of 
action, and the varieties of undisguised passion, may have been 
the first source of that intimate knowledge of character which 
was ascribed subsequently to necromancy, by his enemies, from 
the influence which he gained over the king.””——“ The inci- 
dent which procured these distinctions, was, probably, regarded 
by Wolsey as extremely conducive to his advancement ; for, 
long after it had occurred, when the vicissitudes of his life caus- 
ed him, perhaps, to dwell with a pleasurable regret upon earlier 
and happier days,” &c. ‘¢ He sported, he jested, he sang, he 
even danced ; forgetting, or perhaps holding in lower account, 
the decorum proper to his sacred habit.”,-——** It is /ikely that 
he perceived the folly and inutility of the scheme, which plung- 
ed a secure and prosperous nation into unnecessary difficulty 
and expense, Whatever may have been his secret opinions, he 
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possessed not, in all probability, at this time, sufficient influ- 
ence to change the course of events; and, it is to be feared, 
that he was not disinterested enough to desire it.”’ ‘“‘He felt, 
doubtless, the importance of remaining in constant personal 
communication with the king.”’ ‘*This sudden elevation to 
the second dignity in the Anglican church, Wolsey owed, no 
doubt, in part, to one of those accidents which occur in the life 
of every prosperous individual.” ‘¢ By a costly exterior, 
Wolsey, perhaps, thought to obliterate the remembrance of his 
obscure origin.” ‘¢ Unsuitable were such amusements to the 
situation of Wolsey ; and, perhaps, they contributed in reality 
but little to the influence which he long held over the mind of 
his sovereign.” ‘The part which Wolsey took in this af- 
fair was conciliatory, and i¢ may have been disinterested.” In 
this manner, all through the Life, is conjecture substituted for 
fact, by which means the reader is bewildered rather than skil- 
fully guided. 

Hayley’s Life of Cowper has been the means of misleading 
the public generally, respecting the character of that amiable 
man, and truly Christian poet. The impression it has produced 
is, that Cowper’s mental malady sprung from his mistaken no- 
tions of religion. Thus, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, it is 
stated, that ‘‘his distemper was religious madness,’ and that 
his friends, the Unwins, ‘certainly contributed to deepen the 
shade of that religious melancholy, which had sprung up in his 
mind since his recovery.’’? Now, that these statements are erro- 
neous, may be immediately known by a reference to a passage 
or two of that painfully interesting Memoir of his early life, 
written by Cowper himself, and which, more than most other 
pieces of auto-biography, evinces the value of that variety of 
narration, and of its superiority to biography by another hand. 

So far is the account from warranting the statement of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, that it represents that his mania pre- 
ceded his religious turn of mind; that the first alleviation he ex- 
perienced arose from Herbert’s poems—a devotional volume ;— 
and that his restoration to sanity was, in his judgment, gracious- 
ly granted by God in answer to prayer. 

Excellently, however, as we deem auto-biography adapted to 
illustrate character, we shall not deny that it has often been em- 
ployed, and in some instances too successfully, to conceal de- 
fects, and to mislead the judgment respecting the motives of 
conduct. Yet, even in these respects, we think it has not been 
so mischievous and deceptive, as have been, in numberless cases, 
the eulogistic accounts of eminent men by their admirers ; or, 
though less frequently, the vituperative ones by antagonists. 
The disguise assumed by persons themselves, is generally more 
easily removed, or more quickly penetrated, than one spread 
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over them by others, because they are less aware of any imper- 
fections it may contain. Can it be doubted, for instance, that 
Gibbon would have suppressed much of what he has related of 
himself, could he have foreseen, that instead of homage being 
rendered to his talents, or to his application of them, the fecling 
excited would be contempt for his vanity? or that Hume would 
have omitted the formal delineation of his own character, had 
he reflected, that, when a person represents himself as faultless, 
he is less likely to obtain credence, than when he is so candid 
as to acknowledge, and fairly exhibit some of his errors and de- 
fects? A picture, to be admired, must have some shade for re- 
lief: what is all glare and glitter may momentarily cazzle the 
eye, but cannot permanently please. 

These remarks will not, we trust, be found misapplied as in- 
troductory to a notice of the works at the head of our article. 
To neither of them do we attach value, but as specimens of va- 
riety of character ; but in this view, one of them, perhaps both, 
will, be found susceptible of interest. When religious works 
afford materials for philosophical investigation, they are not un- 
worthy of an article in a literary journal ; since the votaries of 
literature should not restrain themselves from taking a general 
survey of the opinions and doctrines which influence national 
character. Like those substances which absorb all the prisma- 
tic rays, they should draw instruction from every kind of book. 

The Christian Guide, being a commentary on the Gospels, 
the author has thought fit to offer an apology for its publication; 
which apology, as it appears to manifest his motives for prefix- 
ing his auto-biography, we here insert. 

*©When men had fallen from the instructions derived from the Creator, 
through the traditions of the aborigines of this world, and the light of nature, 
diffused in the phenomena of Creation and Providence, Heaven interposed by 

iving a new revelation. When the spirit and influence of that dispensation 

egan to decline, God sent forth his own Son, to re-illumine the world by astill 
more glorious light in the Gospel ; and after the brilliancy of that most perfect 
luminary became obscured by the corruptions of the Romish Church, and the 
introduction of Pagan notions, it pleased the Father of lights to raise up men of 
bold and venturous minds, who succeeded in different degrees, to check the 
inroads of idolatry and superstition, and rouse the slumbering mind to inquire 
what Christianity was, and ought to be. So of late it hath pleased the same 
bountiful donor of every good and perfect gift, 4o manifest to some of his intelli- 
gent offspring, more especially in this free and inquiring country, the grand de- 
ception that has darkened for many ages the brightest part of that revelation, 
bestowed on mankind through Jesus ChristourLord. * * * * * Having 
learned that man shall live always, the next most important inquiry is, shall he 
live happily? The consoling reply,—he shall be happy while immortality en- 
dures,—is that which this work is intended to demonstrate. If this grand desi- 
deratum can be effected, I shall rejoice in having been the happy instrument, in 
the hand of God, of having done fourfold as much for mankind, as all the professed 
commentators of the last fifteen centuries !” pp. 5, 6. 

From this modest apology we learn, that Mr. Thompson con- 
siders himself, or would have his readers consider him, as a man 
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specially endowed by Heaven to illuminate the human family ; 
and to enable them to judge of this, was, we presume, his mo- 
tive for publishing his *‘ brief Memoir,” of seventy closely 
printed octavo pages! As we admire candour, we thank Mr. 
Thompson for thus eal us with materials to examine his 
pretensions. He is a native of Ballywilliam, in the north of Ire- 
land, and was born in 1787. Ateleven years of age, he had not 
learnt the letters of the alphabet ; a backwardness which he at- 
tributes to maternal fondness, though most persons would, we 
believe, be puzzled to account for its being proved in so singu- 
lar a manner, as mothers are generally proud of the proficiency, 
and not of the ignorance of their children. In six weeks time, 
he could, he says, read easily; and at the expiration of six 
months, having learnt to write, and to understand something 
of arithmetic, his *‘ English education was deemed complete.”’ 
This account must lead to the supposition, that some other rea- 
son than the one assigned, influenced his parents. Not sent to 
school till eleven years old, and then continued there only six 
months :—the probability is, that his parents were in straitened 
circumstances; and if so, he would have acted better if he had 
candidly stated the fac.. To be born in poverty is no disgrace 
to any one, while to emerge from it by the honourable exercise 
of talent is laudable. Mr. Thompson might, accordingly, with 
great propriety, have imitated other auto-biographers, amongst 
whom we may mention Gifford, the late editor of the London 
Quarterly Review; Ferguson, the astronomer; and Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd ;—all of whom have mentioned their obscure 
origin and struggles with poverty. Others again, not exactly 
born in poverty, have recorded their menial labours in after 
life. Dr. Franklin says that he carried stationary, which he 
had bought, home in a wheelbarrow ;—and Lilly, the astrologer, 
informs us, that, notwithstanding his classical education, he be- 
came a domestic servant, and fetched water in tubs from the 
river to his master’s house. Does not every one admire these 
persons the more, for having recorded these particulars? Yet 
many would prefer revealing their vices, rather than the cir- 
cumstance of their being reduced to the level of the working 
class. How far Mr. Thompson may have let such a feeling ope- 
rate, he is the best judge. All that we learn above conjecture 
is this; that after a ‘‘pernicious stagnation” of five years, he 
became a student of Greek and Latin, of Logic and the Mathe- 
matics; that nearly the whole expense of tuition was defrayed 
by his emoluments as a teacher of others; and that he offers his 
conduct as an example to indigent youth. More explicitness 
would have done him no discredit. 

In 1808, he opened a school near Ballycastle; but in the fol- 
lowing year he became a student in the University of Glasgow, — 
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and entered the first philosophical class. Of that University, he 
entertains so high an opinion, that he ranks it in excellence 
above every other. In forming this judgment, he may have 
been influenced by his own success, as out of 170 students in 
the Logic class, there were only two, he says, who merited the 
name of rivals; while in Mathematics, he so far surpassed all the 
rest, that they gave him the appellation of Euclid. In 1811, 
he removed to the University of St. Andrew’s, and attended 
lectures on moral philosophy, on chemistry, and on civil his- 
tory. What effects were produced on his mind by the labours 
of the various professors of these sciences, he has omitted to men- 
tion; except that from the arguments of the professor of moral 
philosophy, in favour of free agency, he began to suspect that 
the doctrines of Calvin, in which he had been nurtured, were 
untenable. It may, however, be inferred, that he entertained 
more than suspicions of their verity, from his having maintained 
in a thesis the doctrine of materiality. 

We have thus placed under one view the particulars of his 
education, in order that the reader may form an estimate of his 
qualifications for the ministry, as far as learning is conducive to 
it. His own opinion is, that without an acquaintance with civil, 
ecclesiastical, and natural history ; with grammar and composi- 
tion; with geography, astronomy, and mathematics; and with 
the Greek and Hebrew scriptures; ‘‘no man can ever rationally 
pretend to be above a mere.novice in theology; and instead of 
being an advantage to the Christian ministry, he will only dis- 
grace both himself and it.”? It seems curious, that if all these 
attainments are requisite, our Lord should have selected igno- 
rant Gallilean fishermen as the promulgators of the Gospel. At 
any rate it must be conceded, that unless piety, humility, and 
charity supervene, the possessor of them will be, as a preacher, 
‘‘ like sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.”” Accordingly, we 
shall now proceed to an examination of the pretensions of Mr. 
Thompson, that we may ascertain how far he is deserving of 
being accepted as a ‘‘ Christian guide.”’ 

During the interval of his studies between school and college, 
he pondered on religious subjects so intently, that in 1802 he 
became a candidate for communion with the Secession Church. 
His feelings were wrought up to a high degree; for he says, 
that he expected as soon ‘‘as he stretched out his hand to re- 
ceive the emblems of a crucified Redeemer, the lightnings of 
heaven would play on his devoted head!’? Yet, before the ex- 
piration of many months, he believed that he ‘‘received the 
impression of regenerating power,” and was divinely called to 
the ministry. “ Nor have I,” says he, ‘‘in all my life, from 
the time the impression was first made, for a moment doubted 
of my appointment to that office, being as really determined in 
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the purposes of Jehovah, as the selection of Jeremiah to that of 
a prophet.’”? He quickly made a vow, and committed it to 
writing, that nothing should ever debar him from an entire dedi- 
cation to — labours, ‘‘ if God would give him the desire 
of his heart, by putting him into the ministry of his dear Son.’’ 
Is it not strange, that Mr. Thompson should have qualified his 
vow by an ¢/, when he believed that his call to the ministry 
was immediately from God? Could he possibly imagine, that 
God specially ordains persons to the exercise of ministerial 
functions, without giving them an opportunity of fulfilling the 
appointment? Must we not then conclude, that he was alto- 
gether under a delusion, and that it was ‘¢ the desire of his heart,”’ 
and not the Divine will, that led him to qualify himself by study 
for the pulpit? How, after studying logic and the mathematics, 
he still clung to the belief, is a subject deserving a little exami- 
nation, and which we purpose to bestow. 

In 1812, he left Scotland, and returned to Ireland, and be- 
coming acquainted with some Methodists, he read the works of 
Whitby and Fletcher. The consequence was, that his Calvin- 
ism, Which, as we have seen, received ashock at St. Andrew’s, 
gave way to Arminianism, and he became a Methodist preacher ; 
though whether he had not preached before joining their society, 
seems uncertain, owing to the want of explicitness in the narra- 
tive. At this time he advocated the possibility of effecting mi- 
racles. Not confinmg himself, however, to promulgating the 
doctrine, he proceeded to carry it into effect. The following is 
his account of his success. 

*¢ The ardour and frequency of religious exertions soon began to effect dread- 
ful ravages in my constitution ; and disorder and inability imperatively demanded 
relaxation from an oppressive servitude. Alas! seemingly too late, I began to 
reflect on the advice of Solomon: ‘ Be not righteous over much, why shouldst 
thou destroy thyself?” Beholding all the symptoms of consumption, attended 
with peculiar aggravation, I became apprehensive of a speedy dissolution. Re- 
flecting on pen endeavours to qualify myself for that sacred office, to which, 
th the help of God, I had now attained, I could not restrain my lamenta- 
tions on account of its seemingly premature termination. My soul, in secret fer- 
vour, sent forth strong ejaculations to the throne of the Eternal, and dared to 
assume the language of expostulation with the Almighty. ‘O! cause of all causes! 
origin and governor of all events! thou seest the state to which my body is re- 
duced, by oe well-meant efforts to serve the kingdom of thy dear Son; but if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me whole; and should it please thee that I may 
serve thee in that office, to which I have waded through seas of affliction and 
difficulty, interpose on my behalf!’ Scarcely had I uttered these expostulations, 
when every unpleasant symptom disappeared with the rapidity of lightning! So 
perfectly was I restored, that, to the astonishment of my friends, I resumed 
preaching the next Sabbath. 

‘* A few months after this event, a respectable female, at whose house I had 
frequently held meetings for prayer and exhortation, became sick, sppeceaily 
unto death. Of her circumstances I had not been apprized, till her husband re- 
quested the prayers of my congregation on her behalf, accompanying this re- 
quest with another, that I should visit her the next day, as she had resolved to 
submit toa surgical operation, which, it was feared, she could not survive. Ac- 
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cordingly, I attended. Several of her friends from a distance, and two surgeons 
had arrived. I besought them to delay the operation till the next day, and 
preached that evening at her house. She heard with great attention, fearing 
that sermon would be the last she could ever attend. I selected, as the subject 
of reflection, the words of Christ relative to Lazarus: * This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby.’ I was much inclined to make an entire application of the text; but 
my faith received several repulses. The danger of exposing myself to ridicule, 
with several other considerations, powerfully operated as restraints. Notwithe 
standing, I felt as if commissioned to announce good news to the broken-heart- 
ed. I therefore unhesitatingly declared, in my discourse, that the sickness of 
our friend would not be unto death, and that she would most surely recover ! 
On the next morning, appearances were so favourable as to induce the surgeons 
to decline the operation, and excite confidence in her friends. Within two days 
the symptoms totally disappeared, and on the following Sabbath, she attended 
worship at the usual place, travelling one mile on foot. 

“ These things are not related from a desire of obtaining credit, for what 
may appear to many incredible ; but the historian ought to relate facts without 
regard to consequences ; and as a majority of those who are acquainted with 
the writer, may probably deem him, at present, rather sceptical than enthusias- 
tic, the above narrative should be esteemed a mark of candour, and not an at- 


tempt to proselyte to an opinion.” 


Whoever publishes to the world accounts of miracles wrought 
by his own instrumentality, cannot reasonably object to their 
being canvassed. Mr. Thompson is here on a level with Prince 
Hohenlohe. In one respect, however, he is below him. The al- 
leged miracles of the Prince were attested, in many cases, by com- 
petent witnesses ; so strongly, indeed, that no one could refuse 
eredence to the persons; but these of Mr. Thompson have only 
his own authority to sustain them. Admitting, however, that 
he had made a fair statement, are we bound to believe that any 
thing miraculeus attended the cures? We submit, that, like those 
of Prince Hohenlohe, they are capable of an explanation on na- 
tural principles. ‘The connexion between the mind and the bo- 
dy is so strong, that sympathies mutually extend between them. 
A violent toothache will often deject the spirits, and excessive 
sorrow will sometimes produce indigestion. Maniacs are subject 
to complaints, from which, before their mental malady, they 
were free ; while some bodily distempers are almost certainly 
productive of mania. Sudden cures have been effected by alarms. 
Thus, Mrs. Hutchinson, in the Life of her husband, the Colo- 
nel, relates, that a man who had been for some time confined to 
his bed by the gout, hearing a noise of thieves in the house, in- 
stantly recovered the use of his limbs, and jumping up, drove 
them out. Analogous to this, but still more striking, is the ac- 
count of an Esquimaux, given in Captain Franklin’s Narrative 
of his overland expedition to the Arctic Ocean. This man had 
lost his wife by death, and was left in charge of an infant. So 
strongly were his sympathies excited, that, putting it to his breast, 
a supply of milk flowed, and it was nourished! He eontinued to 
suckle it; and when the English party saw him, his breast bore 
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evidence, by its protrusion, of the account given of him. Had 
so wonderful a circumstance occurred to any Christian man, it 
would most probably have been deemed miraculous; and indeed 
it was miraculous, as far as deviation from the regular course of 
nature constitutes a miracle. But then the simple Indian did not 
fancy himself possessed of any superhuman power in effecting 
it ; and this constitutes the important difference between him 
and our pretenders to miraculous power. Mr. Thompson has 
not so good a claim to be considered a Thaumaturgus, as the 
poor Esquimaux ; nor a better, than the curer of agues by charms 
and incantations. Faith, indeed, is essential to the cure, faith 
in the efficacy of the means employed ; but imagination will 
sometimes do much; of this an instance is recorded by Dr. 
E. D. Clarke, in his Travels. When in the Crimea, the doctor 
was afflicted with an ague, which returned periodically at a cer- 
tain hour. On one occasion, his servant having put the clock an 
hour back, the fit did not return till an hour later than the usual 
time! Why, then, should any set up claims to thaumaturgical 
skill, when they are unable to produce evidence of their success, 
beyond that furnished by those who never dreamt of their hav- 
ing supernatural power? If Mr. Thompson or Prince Hohen- 
lohe had been able to restore a dismembered limb, or to effect 
any other cure equally impossible without Divine agency, we 
should at once have recognised the claim of the operator to be 
considered as a worker of miracles. But so long as no cures are 
wrought, but such as may be accounted for on natural princi- 
ples, we must be excused for our scepticism respecting any Di- 
vine interposition. In what character, then, to regard Mr. 
Thomson, (for with the Prince we have nothing more to do,) 
whether as an impostor, as a fanatic, or as a madman, must be 
our next inquiry. 

Dr. Good, in his Study of Medicine, thus describes one of 
the varieties of mania :— 

*¢ Ecstatic Inivston is a pleasurable hallucination ; and consists in a sense of 

inspiration, or a visionary boast of some preternatural endowment, in the 

course of which the judgment is so far perverted, as to mistake the energetic 
notions of the imagination for realities ; so that the victim of the delusion be- 
lieves in apparitions, affects an intercourse with the world of spirits, or lays 
claim to a power of working miracles. This morbid afflatus has often been 
aped by cunning impostors, to serve their own interest with the multitude.” 

All the symptoms here enumerated, may, we believe, be found 
in the case of Mr. Thompson. Respecting miracles and ‘‘preter- 
natural endowments,”’ we have given specimens ; now follows 
one of ‘¢ pleasurable hallucination.”” After giving the account 
we have transcribed, of the cure of the afflicted woman, he pro- 
ceeds thus :— 

‘*In the happiness which I then enjoyed, I could only be exceeded by the 
spirits of just men made perfect. Visiting from house to house, I prayed and 
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exhorted the people to reformation. Mr. Cunningham, a Presbyterian minister, 
residing in the neighbourhood, being a strenuous Calvinist, and fearing my pro- 
ceedings might have an evil tendency on his flock, opposed my opinions. Hav- 
in nt a whole evening in controversy with this man, who manifestly felt dis- 
appointed at the result of our conversation ; and being much concerned on his 
account, I spent the greater part of that night in prayer to God, for the eman- 
= of mankind from prejudice and spiritual thraldom. Towards the close 

that exercise, I became, like Paul, so enraptured with joy and divine confi- 
dence, that I knew not whether I remained in the body, or had exchanged 
worlds. This impression remained so strong the next morning, that I could 
scarcely believe myself an inhabitant of this barren world, till convinced by 
the surrounding scenery.” 

Our next quotation will suffice to show, that Mr. Thompson 
was completely in the situation described by Dr. Good, being 
at once an exemplification of what he terms ‘false inspiration,”’ 
and ** intercourse with the world of spirits.”’ 

“Shortly afterwards, being ardently engaged in behalf of my congregation, 
that God would revive his work among them, on retiring to rest, I enjoyed a 
return of the same happy and celestial influence. Whether in dream or vision 
I was unable to determine ; but I thought a seraph entered my room, filling it 
with a luminous effulgence, exceeding tenfold the brightness of the sun: whilst 
I distinctly perceived every part of the room, the position of every article of fur- 
niture, my own, and that of the apparition, I heard a voice, saying read 1 Kings, 
III. 10, 11., and the room became gradually dark, as the light withdrew at one 
of the windows. I then found I stood before the window, looking after the 
light, and had some difficulty in groping the way to my bed, the night being 
dark, and the time about two o’clock in the morning. I would not allow my- 
self to sleep again that night, being afraid of forgetting the direction. Having 
examined the passage as soon as the light of day appeared, I found to my great 
satisfaction what I always believed to be a gracious intimation in answer to pray- 
er. That day being Sabbath, an extraordinary influence seemed to rest on the 
people. I trust it was the beginning of months to some, and a time of serious 
impression to many.” 

The reader may observe, that Dr. Good, after giving the prog- 
nosis of ecstatic illusion, adds, ‘‘this morbid afflatus has often 
been aped by cunning impostors, to serve their own interest 
with the multitude.’ Hence, it is not so clear, as might other- 
wise be inferred, that Mr. Thompson was under the illusion. 
The difficulty of determining the matter is considerable. Many 
begin by being dupes, and end by being impostors. On this 
subject we avail ourselves of the language of a recent biographer 
of Mahomet.* ‘‘ Enthusiasts have often fancied themselves fa- 
voured by visions; to have had converse with spiritual beings ; 
and to have received comfort and instruction at their hands. 
The artful impostor, however, who endeavours to palm himself 
upon the world, as one of these pious and self-immolated vic- 
tims, does not fail to imitate their conduct. To distinguish the 
madman from the impostor, is almost beyond the power of hu- 
man investigation.”? Aware, accordingly, of the improbability 


* Life of Mahomet, in the Library of Useful Knowledge :—a specimen of bio- 
phy manifesting no ordinary talent, though scarcely doing justice to its sub- 
ject, two of his best regulations not being mentioned. 
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of arriving at a certain conclusion, we shall only attempt to lay 
before the reader such a view of the case, as may enable him to 
judge fairly respecting it ; in order to do which, we must pur- 
sue Mr. Thompson’s curious narrative. 

During the year 1813, and the early part of the following, he 
travelled as a preacher in the north and east of Ireland, but 
thought fit, on the restoration of Louis XVIII., to proceed as 
a missionary into France. On his way thither, he staid a while 
in London, where he found himself in an awkward predicament, 
from having lost his letters of introduction. ‘‘The Metho- 
dists,”’ he says, *‘ appeared as unwilling to countenance me, as if 
they had been assured of imposition. I passed on towards Do- 
ver. I suppose that my good London friends, sufficiently con- 
scious of what they were themselves, and believing I might re- 
semble them, forwarded notices of caution to the preachers on 
the way to Dover, though I had not been one penny of expense 
to any of them.’’ At Dover, however, he met with a kind re- 
ception, and twice preached, and then passed over to France. 
When a man leaves his native country to become a missionary 
in another, it is natural to suppose that zeal will be conspicuous 
in his character ; but if Mr. Thompson had any before he quit- 
ted Ireland, it, appears to have nearly all evaporated, on his set- 
ting foot in France. Instead of itinerating as a preacher through 
the country, he settled at Calais, as a teacher of languages. So 
far as appears, he never went beyond that town; yet he remarks, 
that ‘‘ France appeared too barren a soil for missionary cultiva- 
tion.” He does not perceive, that such a testimony from a Me- 
thodist, must be acceptable to the Catholic priesthood. Did he 
never reflect, that if they were negligent in the discharge of 
their functions, others might the more readily supersede them ? 
Or, are we to infer, that a religious impostor or fanatic had no 
chance of success amongst the French? In either case, Mr. 
Thompson should have said :—‘*The French are too well in- 
structed for the Methodists to meet with success, unless they 
send amongst them preachers of a superior order.”? His cha- 
racter of the Catholic religion shall be hereafter noticed. 

His abode in France was short, and we soon find him again in 
Ireland, where his religious opinions underwent another change. 
We have seen that from a Calvinist he became an Arminian: 
from an Arminian he now became a Restorationist. ‘* The 
process,’’ he says, ‘* was easy and natural to a heart, candid, 
and warm with the desire of human happiness.”” Our limits do 
not permit us to transcribe the paragraphs describing the transi- 
tion, though it is in such that the value of auto-biography speci- 
fically consists; but we may remark, that they rival in interest, 
Ellwood’s account of his becoming a Quaker, or Gibbon’s, of 
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his embracing the Catholic system, and afterwards rejecting it 
for philosophical scepticism. 

After a few months’ stay in Ireland, he recrossed the channel 
into England, where his principles underwent a further modifi- 
cation! He became an Arian Restorationist. Restless, how- 
ever, in body as in mind, he once more entered Scotland, and 
matriculated in the University of Edinburgh, as a student of 
literature and Hebrew. While there, he formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. Smith, the author of the Illustrations of the Divine 
Government ;—a work written with more moderation and pious 
diffidence, than are always found in books which advocate a pe- 
culiar system. Whether Mr. Thompson derived any improve- 
ment from his temporary residence at the University, he does 
not mention. He entered it in October, 1815, and in the spring 
of the succeeding year, we find him in the north-west of Eng- 
land, a teacher of French. At that time, he was importuned to 
take orders in the Established Church; but declined doing so 
from conscientious motives; though, according to him, ‘there 
being no mention of endless misery in the creeds of the Na- 
tional Church, every clergyman is at liberty to preach restora- 
tion or damnation just as he pleases.”? How he could possibly 
have fallen into this mistake is inexplicable, since the Athana- 
sian creed concludes with the denunciation of everlasting perdi- 
tion, on those who reject the belief there inculcated. The Angli- 
can Church retains this creed, though the American Episcopal 
Chureh has discarded it. His objections, however, were not to 
the doctrines, but to the ‘‘ idolatrous nonsense in its prayers, 
and the anti-christian hierarchy in its discipline :”? such are his 
words. To the Nicene creed he had no objection, and pub- 
lished ‘* A Vindication of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus, 
and a refutation of the Calvinistic and Socinian Heresies.’’ This 
was followed by another on the same subject; but the latter sub- 
jected him to the appellation of an Arian heretic; and now, in 


illustration of our main object, we must quote his words at 


length. 


“‘ My honesty in expressing my sentiments, nearly destroyed my fellowship 
with the whole body of professing Christians, and caused me much bitterness. 
I appeared almost as an isolated individual, feeling no interest in any party, nor 
almost in any terrene object. The subject of religion seemed to me to wear a 
gloomy picture. Fora time, I desisted trom every religious meeting whatever, 
and for several months dreaded insanity. My application to study was inexpressi- 
bly intense : I never slept more than two or three hours. The deity of Jesus, 
the immortality of the soul, and some other subjects, continually kept my mind 
in excitement. Having adopted Materialism on the Priestleyan plan, I could not 
admit the existence of spirits in our world ; for all antiquity supposed spirits to 
have been originally men: but if there had been no resurrection, there could 
be no human spirits. 

** I will now proceed to relate things, just as I have before done, agreeably to 
the views and impressions J then had ; leaving every one to form his own opinion. 
I acknowledge, my mind was in a state of great excitement, at the time I had 
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these extraordina impressions ; but it did not then seem to me, nor does it yet, 
that the degree of the excitement was adequate to the phenomena. I awoke, 
one night, and heard a considerable noise in my room. [I listened carefully for 
some time, and the sound was that of a thousand pens, writing in great haste 
what was dictated. I heard a voice very distinctly, saying,—* In all your writ- 
ings, be careful to represent Jesus as only the instrument of God in all he does.’ 
I immediately interrupted, by exclaiming,—‘ Silence! I’ll not believe one of 
The noise immediately stopped ; and I was often afterward sorry that I 

interrupted the dictation. I examined ; but there was no person in the room, 
the door being locked, and none had yet arisen in the house. 

“ Not long after, sleeping in the same room, I awoke by pressure, which re- 
moved immediately on awaking. I began to reflect, whether it was a dream, or 
an external force applied to my oe Whilst I doubted, some being took hold 
of my hands, and pressed them with violence, which excited in me great sur- 
prise. My hands were let loose, but, in one minute, they were again seized, 
with renewed violence. I then cried,—*‘ Let me loose! I believe! do not injure 
me! I am entirely satisfied of your existence!’ The pressure on my hands was 
immediately removed, and I then felt greatly agitated, and tossed in my bed. 
In two minutes after, my hands were seized a third time: I then complained 
loudly, but, in a minute of time, I was again set at liberty. I leaped on the 
floor, determined that I would make full proof, whether any person had got 
into the room ; though I believed that no man could apply so much strength as 
I had py mmr pien on my hands. The first —- did, was to examine the door, 
which I found as I had left it, locked, with the key in the inner side. I took the 
key out of the door, and again trying it, found it fast. I then groped all over the 
room, but found nobody. I retired to my bed, placing the key under me, and 
waiting for the light of day.” 

The first of the paragraphs just quoted, correspond remarka- 
bly with a passage in Cowper’s Memoirs. Both persons were 
under the highest mental agitation ; both dreaded the loss of rea- 
son; and both heard voices. Cowper’s fears were unhappily 
soon realized ;—he became a confirmed maniac: Mr. Thomp- 
son’s malady did not proceed so far. The second paragraph con- 
tains an ordinary case of nightmare; and it is rather surprising 
that he should not have perceived it. As soon as the incubus 
was removed, he felt himself free: this is the invariable sensa- 


tion. 

Notwithstanding his Arianism, he now resumed preaching 
among the Methodists, having, by way of quietus to his con- 
science, resolved to promulgate no doctrines amongst them at 
variance with theirs. His mind, however, continued perturbed ; 
he thought of relinquishing the ministry ; and feared a lapse into 
Deism. To counteract this, he read Leland’s Review of Deisti- 
cal Writers, with, he says, the happiest effects; and, to ease his 
mind, studied Cuvier’s Comparative Anatomy, resorting to the 
use of the scalpel at the same time. In 1819, he settled at Li- 
verpool, prosecuting his studies, both anatomical and theologi- 
cal, the latter with little satisfaction, being unable to gain a sin- 
gle new idea from “thousands of volumes.’’ He must then have 
been a wonderful man in his pious acquisitions; or, as is more 
probable, turned over the leaves of books without much atten- 
tion to their contents. 
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While at Liverpool, he resolved to emigrate to this country ; 
but assigns no other reason for his determination, than his dis- 
satisfaction with the English government of Ireland. We 
shrewdly suspect that his locomotive propensity, which seems 
to have been a passion with him, was a more exciting cause. 
Some passages relative to the voyage deserve quotation as illus- 
trative of his character. Previous to his embarkation, he had 
resolved to abandon preaching, to renounce submission to all 
creeds, and to remain neutral as a religionist fora year to come. 


“ For three days, I neither eat nor drank, but lay with awful bodings, expect- 
ing a watery grave; and indeed so extreme was my sickness, that death seemed 
to lose its unfriendly aspect. Now fell to the dust all my late resolutions about 
preaching. On the vast deep, with three hundred souls, at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, and exposed to imminent danger, unseen, but not the less 
probable. A great part of the emigrants were without the form, and very few 
enjoyed the power of godliness. I beheld myself as David in the wilderness of 
Judea, and my soul, like his, longed to appear before God in the assemblies of 
his people. 

*¢ On the 28th of June, we descried the coast of Nova Scotia. This was like 
a Pisgah view of the promised land, and was a time of rejoicing to all. But, 
alas! how true it is, that in the midst of life we are in death, On the evening of 
Sabbath the 30th of June, two days after our hearts had been cheered by a 
prospect of a speedy termination of our imprisonment, being enveloped in thick 
fog, and our ship running at the rate of eight miles an hour, we struck on a 
rock, on the coast of Hope Island. O heavens! shall I ever forget the awful- 
ness of that hour! In the midst of darkness, we could not see the object against 
which we struck, and waiting in awful suspense, worse than death itself, every 
moment for the descent of our vessel, or her falling into pieces. All hands, ex- 
cept the mate and ship-carpenter, were so terror-struck as to pay no attention 
to the commands of the captain. Having stood about two minutes in desperate 
consternation, I began to supplicate Heaven on behalf of the numerous lives on 
board. The expostulations of Abraham for Sodom came into view, and the rea- 
sons assigned by Jehovah for sparing the Ninevites. I cried to God to be en- 
treated on our behalf. I then reflected on my ministry. ‘ Eternal God,’ cried I, 
* for what end have I come hither? Hast thou not a message for me to bear to 
the people of America?’ That moment my faith seemed as if it could remove 
mountains : I leaped on the quarter-deck, and exclaimed, ‘Jehovah! Iam thine. 
I am destined to preach thy great salvation to the inhabitants of the New World. 
I shall be carried to them. The waves cannot drown me !? ” 


He landed at Eastport in Maine, and, after afew days, sailed 
for Philadelphia, though several of his friends in Ireland had 
recommended Boston as a preferable residence. ‘* They con- 
sidered the Bostonians as the most literary and philosophical 
citizens of all the Republic.’? How he came to neglect the ad- 
vice of his friends, he has not informed us. Philadelphia, how- 
ever, appears to have suited him well in several respects. A re- 
ligious controversy was raging, into which, as will easily be 
supposed, he entered with ardour; the consequence was, that 
his principles underwent another change: he became a Unitarian 
Universalist! This was the character under which he appeared, 
when his volume was issued. How many changes he has since 
undergone, we are unable to state, not having any personal ac- 
quaintance with him, nor any further knowledge of him than 
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that supplied by the present publication. Here, then, our no- 
tice of the events of his life may properly close; for though he 
has recorded some additional rare particulars, none of them ap- 
pear to reflect any more light upon the object of our inquiry ;— 
his qualifications as a ‘* Christian Guide.” 

Whether he is a dupe or an impostor must be left to the deci- 
sion of the reader; yet it may not be improper to remark, that 
supposing him to have been originally a dupe, it by no means 
follows that he should not subsequently have sustained the cha- 
racter of an impostor. He says that he never doubted his spe- 
cial Divine call to the ministry. This may be true; andif so, 
would shield him from the charge of imposture. But, then, a 
doubt arises, how a person skilled in logic and metaphysics, 
could possibly suppose that God appoints any one to minister in 
sacred things, without at the same time enlightening his under- 
standing so clearly, as to enable him to discriminate truth from 
error? God cannot sanction the promulgation of heresy; far 
less can he impose it as a duty. Consequently, supposing Mr. 
Thompson to be orthodox now, he must have been heterodox 
formerly ; and what he imagined to be Divine ordination, was, of 
course, only an afflatus resulting from powerful mental excitement. 
To some persons, the accounts of his raptures, visions, &e. may 
appear altogether fictitious. We, on the contrary, have assumed 
their verity, perceiving in them nothing so extraordinary as to 
induce us to disbelieve them. Let any one who is.sceptical on 
the subject, examine the essays on enthusiasm, in that once 
popular, but now neglected work, Shaftesbury’s Characteris- 
tics, and he will, we think, see reason to coincide with our opin- 
ion. Those, on the other hand, who receive the accounts as ge- 
nuine, but suppose that there is no difficulty in deciding on the 
pretensions of the author, would do well to read the auto-bio- 
graphy of Lilly, the astrologer. This man, who was satirized 
in Hudibras under the name of Sidrophel, has puzzled perhaps 
every one of his readers respecting his real character. Did he 
place confidence in astrology, or did he not? Was he a dupe or 
an impostor? ‘These are questions suggested by his very curi- 
ous narrative, which, a single perusal only, can seldom solve. 
A new edition, published in London in 1826, is now before us; 
and we recommend it to the student of human nature as a valu- 
able book. 

If, after reading the extracts we have made from Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Memoir, there should be any who think that he really is, 
what he professes himself to be,—a man Divinely enlightened 
and ordained as a teacher,—we request them to attend to what 
follows. We have stated, that, however learned a man may be, 
he is not adapted for the sacred office, without the possession of 
piety, charity, and humility. Learning is highly advantageous; 
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but unless tempered by the qualities just cited, it tends, as the 
Apostle says, to ‘‘ puff up;”? and some branches of it are, as aids 
to a minister, useless; and others, absolutely prejudicial. With 
respect to the mathematics, for instance, the elements of which 
Mr. Thompson deems essential, it may be safely said, that the 
most profound knowledge of Gospel truths can be acquired with- 
out them: indeed, if we adopt the opinion of Dugald Stewart, 
as given in his *‘Philosophy of the Human Mind,”’ they are 
adverse to rational conclusions on religion. Perhaps this may 
be true, if they are exclusively cultivated; though we cannot 
admit that any science within the grasp of the human faculties, 
being in itself a useful one, is incompatible with pure religion. 
All that we wish to imply is, that a knowledge of mathematics 
not being essential to a Gospel minister, the time spent in their 
acquisition may be wasted, since it might have been employed 
on studies which have more relation to his station in life. We 
therefore repeat, that it is by his piety, humility, and charity, 
we must judge of his qualifications. Let us now bring Mr. 
Thompson to these tests. 

Expressions of reverence for God, and admiration of his good- 
ness, are scattered through the narrative; but these can weigh 
little, if we find one single irreverent passage in derogation of 
his attributes. Take the following: ‘‘The meanest being on 
earth stands higher, in my approbation, than a deceitful, whin- 
ing preacher! And I verily believe, J and God are of one 
opinion on this subject.”” It was thought a piece of arrogance 
in Cardinal Wolsey, that on one occasion, he wrote, “ Ego et 
Rex.”’? He might, however, have pleaded that he only adopted 
the Latin idiom; but what excuse can be offered for Mr. 
Thompson? Again, could any one whose mind was impressed 
with reverential awe, in contemplating the ubiquity and om- 
niscience of the Deity, have thought of ascribing to him opi- 
nions ? The poor dumb pupil of the Abbé Sicard, had more 
worthy ideas. \7hen asked by Sir James Mackintosh,—*‘ Does 
God reason ?”?—his reply was, after a pause ;—“ No. Man rea- 
sons because he doubts: God never doubts, and therefore never 
reasons.”” How sublime! How philosophically true! But how 
different from Mr. Thompson! 

We come now to his humility. ‘‘A false humility,” he says, 
<¢T always despise.’’ Our selections will, of course, be such, as 
he would have us take for true humility. 


‘¢ I remember, in the year 1814, to have lost the favour of a brother-preacher, 
and a company of very humble souls at Tullamore, because I would not consent 
to sing the following contemptible piece of Wesleyan feigned humility :— 


Make me little and unknown, 
Loved and prized by God alone ! 


Having remonstrated strongly against the hymn when given, I would not con- 
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tradict myself : therefore, while the preacher and company sang the above fool- 
ish composition, I sang the following hasty amendment, as distinctly as possi- 
ble:— 
Make me useful and well known, 
Loved of God, despised by none. 

This, to be sure, was a great crime in the eyes of the sanctimonious; but I had 
the satisfaction of telling God my desires, and they the folly ease ar 
ers, which, they must have inwardly hoped, would never be regarded by the 
Almighty. My mind has been my kingdom, over which I have maintained an 
absolute monarchy, yet not so as to excuse myself from the most abject and im- 
plicit obedience to its imperial dictates. Hence, I have never feared to follow 
nor to avow its convictions, both in morality and doctrines * * * * * * 
My language, in speaking and writing, has often been tart, and sometimes satiri- 
cal: I have often been advised, by unthinking men, to avoid that manner; but 
it is my manner ; and, if it cease, my identity is lost with it. Every man has his 
own character to act on the stage of time ; and were he to perfectly mimic any 
other, his individuality, as part of God’s design in creation, would be lost to the 
world. Besides, there never was an instance of a great Reformer, in the history 
of mankind, but combined in his discourse, more or less of the two foregoing 
characters of style. Among the Jews, may be particularized Elijah, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and others of the prophets: among the Christians, Jesus, Paul, Calvin, 
Luther, and Knox. * * * * * * [have been the patron and admirer of 
science. * * * * * My soul has loathed every thing that assumed the 
semblance of disguise or fiction; truth, sacred, eternal truth, I desired and 
loved. And I soon perceived that it lay concealed ; the search must be long 
and persevering, whilst my days were as a shadow! The pleasures and follies of 
the world, could, therefore, attain no ascendency over my affections: my life 
has been habitually devotional.” 

Suspecting that our readers have now had enough of this 
true humility! we come to his charity, which, as we shall 
presently show, is much on a par with it. When he was at 
Calais, a young Catholic clergyman was in danger of losing life 
from pulmonary consumption, the disease having been induced, 
according to Mr. Thompson, by the excess of his spiritual ex- 
ercises. On this, he exclaims, *‘a miserable religion indeed, 
which consists in the abuse of the body !” Now, it is curious 
enough, that, in a paragraph we have quoted, he represents him- 
self as being in a similar danger from a similar cause. Yet, so 
far from designating his own as ‘‘a miserable religion,”? he de- 
scribes it as capable of effecting his miraculous convalescence ! 
Perhaps, however, he may be excused for his illiberal judgment 
concerning the Catholic religion, when we consider the circum- 
stances of his situation, and the impressions made by his tuition 
in the Secession Church. In the north of Ireland, the baneful 
spirit of party politics was, at that time, identified with religi- 
ous belief; hence its fierceness and bigotry. The Orange men 
were Protestants ; the Ribbon men Catholics. In such a state, 
it needs not excite surprise, that the excesses of either party 
were imputed, by their opponents, to the religion they profess- 
ed. In political harangues, and pulpit denunciations, they rival- 
ed each other in abuse. We might give specimens of this mu- 
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ought to subsist in social life, was interrupted and changed to 
enmity ; but it will be sufficient to quote the language‘of one 
party, after requesting the reader to bear in mind, that that of 
the other was equally malignant. In the fourth Annual Report, 
being that for 1823, of the Home Mission of Seceders, we find 
the following exhortation to their missionaries, who, it should 
be recollected, were to labour at home; that is, amongst the 
Catholics of Ireland. 


* Discretion will teach you to guard against what would necessarily wound 
the feelings, or arouse the prejudices, of those among whom you may be placed. 
It will teach you to sacrifice passion, when ready to be aroused by reproach, to 
the cause of God and of souls ; and, in the presence of the wicked, to keep in 
your mouth, as it were with a bit and a bridle : thus leaving the narrow-minded 
bigot to the paltry triumph of swelling the ranks of party.” 

After reading this pertinent charge, let us attend to their own 
exemplification of the manner in which it should be observed: 

* Popery, the bane and curse of every country where it reigns, has gone abroad 
over our country, like a demon of the pit, blighting and withering with her infer- 
nal breath, all that was fair and lovely in the character of our countrymen ; and, 
by that unholy alchemy, of which but too well does she know the secret, has she 
imparted to the hearts of Irishmen, the worst qualities of the tyger and the hyena.’ 


This language, it may be remarked, was not the hasty im- 
pulse of provocation ; it was not uttered under political exacer- 
bation; it was the deliberate language of the board of mana- 
gers to the Society ; of that very board that so emphatically re- 
commended abstinence from abuse! It should seem, too, that 
they considered such language calculated to gain the approba- 
tion of their Lord ; of him, ‘* who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again :”’ for, alluding to their departed friends, they 
say, “ while they bend from their seats of glory to witness our 
conduct, let them see that we caught the mantle that fell from 
them as they ascended to the joy of their Lord!” 

That a man educated as Mr. Thomson was, in such a society, 
should not perceive that he deviated from Christian charity, in 
ealling the religion of the Church of Rome, ‘a miserable reli- 
gion, which consists in the abuse of the body,’ may be readily 
supposed. If not an exculpation, it is, at the least, a palliation 
of his language. We shall therefore deduce our judgment of 
his charity, from his terms respecting the Methodists; a body 
mentioned respectfully in the document we have just cited, and 
with whom he was a fellow-labourer for many years. In a para- 
graph we have already given, containing an account of his re- 
ception by some Methodist preachers in London, he uses lan- 
guage sufficiently illiberal. They were unwilling to countenance 
him ; and well they might be, when he, a stranger, was unable 
to produce vouchers of his belonging to their body: but, for 
this, they must come under his castigation. Passing that over, 
then, as a specimen of vulgarity, we shall proceed to lay before 
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our readers his deliberate character of them and their doctrines. 
When at Philadelphia, in 1822, he withdrew from their com- 
munion, informing them by letter of his decision on this point. 
He then proceeds :— 

** Since the day I wrote the above note, which surely was not calculated to 
give great offence, the conduct of the Methodists towards me, has been such 
as would disgrace any system of Paganism! No law, human or divine, no de- 
cency nor tie of humanity, has afforded any boundary to their malice, nor re- 
striction to their persecution. Nor has any manly principle inspired their souls, 
to rise higher than the mire of slander, and stratagem of falsehood. So be it. 
By such means, they will more effectually teach mankind the barrenness of their 
souls, and the rottenness of their pretensions, than by any other method to which 
they could possibly resort. 

** Methodism has had its good effects ; partly on the ruder orders of society, 
and partly, in exciting others of more solid and efficient energies to greater ac- 
tivity. But were all the good and ill it has done in the world put in scales, it 
would not be easy to determine which would preponderate. Its tendency is 
manifestly to barbarism. It degrades the manners, stupifies the mind, and drowns 
the intellect in gloomy superstition! Its financial system out-generals that of the 
Church of Rome in the days of Luther; and is the most oppressive that ever 
disgraced Christianity. Oft have I known its subjects beg from the parish to put 
in the Methodist box, and wives defraud their husbands for the same purpose. 
The sale of tickets, is the sale of indulgences and passports under a new name: 
and the whole system calculated to enervate the order of society, the energies of in- 
tellect, the progress of science, and the happiness of mankind.” 

After these two paragraphs, follows one, giving his ideas of 
true religion. One part of it is, ** to exercise pity and forgive- 
ness towards all men in all situations ;’? and another, to mani- 
fest “that impartial equity to all men which we would that they 
should manifest unto us!”’ Truly, if Mr. Thompson is to be 
judged by his own judgment, he will sink very low in the esti- 
mate ! 

Our object is now fulfilled. We have shown that he is un- 
worthy of being followed as a “Christian Guide,” and this, 
without any reference to the doctrines he promulgates; the exa- 
mination of them being foreign to our present purpose. We 
have done so, not because we attach any importance to his zeal- 
ous labours, but from a conviction, that such a specimen of 
human character as is here given, might afford both amusement 
and instruction. Of this, Mr. Thompson cannot reasonably 
complain, as he has brought himself before the public, and invit- 
ed them to examine his statements. As he is doubtless desirous 
that his Memoir should be circulated, he will have reason to 
thank us for bringing it more conspicuously into notice. No- 
thing is so mortifying to an author as neglect, when he is con- 
scious of possessing merit. 

But besides the amusement and instruction deducible from 
the Memoir, as an exhibition of character, there is another point 
in which it deserves regard. Whoever reads it, and considers 
that such a person as Mr. Thompson should be able to induce 


hundreds to espouse his cause, may conclude that any one, with 
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powers of eloquence, and unwearied fervency in urging his 
hearers to adopt his principles, may organize a sect,—at the 
least, in this country. The recent case of Miss Wright, in New- 
York, comes opportunely in illustration. Many worthy persons 
have, we know, taken alarm, from the supposition that such va- 
eillation in public opinion, is ominous of the subversion of mo 

rality in connexion with both politics and religion. Perhaps 
they may dismiss their fears, when they reflect that the organ- 
izers of sects seldom hold long together, and that in a commu- 
nity where all opinions may be diffused, some that are bad coun- 
teract or neutralize others, while the good gain strength from 
the collision ; just as from the conflict between anarchy and 
despotism, there has sometimes resulted a liberal constitution. 

Before we dismiss the volume, we wish to advert to a para- 
graph or two, the notice of which, before, would have been a 
little out of place. He thus records his first impressions on en- 
tering Philadelphia :— 

** I was extremely disappointed in viewing the city. I had heard much of it ; 
but on seeing a mass of plain, common, unadorned brick-buildings, I could not 
but suppose, that all the descriptions which I had read or heard, were taken 
from imagination and not from real scenery. It will be readily admitted, that the 
city is very regularly laid out, and the streets kept agreeably clean ; but when 
this is said, all the truth is nearly exhausted. To the man of taste, there is little 
—,, in Philadelphia, and to social feelings there is almost one uniform re- 
puise. 

In another place, he says, that, in comparison with the new 
town of Edinburgh, it is ‘‘a motley huddle.’? No one who has 
visited Edinburgh can deny, that it is superlatively beautiful 
and picturesque. Built of stone, it has an air of grandeur which 
we in vain seek to find in a city built of brick. In some of the 
streets, the houses throughout are of uniform external appear- 
ance. George street, in particular, is conspicuous for its regu- 
larity, width, and splendour. Terminated at each extremity by 
a square area, and ornamented by two churches, it is, in its kind, 
unrivalled. Prince’s street, too, commands admiration. As a 
promenade, it would, we believe, be generally preferred to the 
quays of Paris, since, though it has much fewer splendid edifi 
ces to exhibit, it displays a union of civic and rural grandeur 
perhaps unequalled in the world. The huge, irregular masses 
of the houses in the old town, terminated by a lofty, rocky pro 
montory, on which the castle is erected; the Firth of Forth 
covered with shipping, beyond which the Fifeshire hills are dis- 
tinctly visible; Calton hill, Salisbury Craggs, and Arthur’s 
Seat, eminences on the very verge of the city,—all these offer 
a magnificent combination. But when we are told, that Phila- 
delphia is, in comparison, only ‘‘a motley huddle,” and that it 
has ‘‘ little attraction,” we smile at the ignorance or prejudice 
of the describer. 
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In two places of his Memoir, he adopts the plural instead of 
the singular pronoun, when speaking of himself. This is curi- 
ous in an auto-biographer. It would be better, like Julius Cesar, 
or Bishop Newton, to use the third person instead of the first. 
We suppose, however, that he slid into it, from having done 
the like in the pulpit; a practice that seems becoming fashiona- 
ble among preachers, though, in our judgment, at variance with 
gospel simplicity. The recorded sermons of our Lord and his 
Apostles offer no example for it; the most eminent divines of 
the French Chureh—Massillon, Bourdaloue, Fenelon—uniform- 
ly speak in the singular ; so do those of the Anglican Church 
—Titlotson, South, and Butler. The use of the plural pronoun 
may accordingly be regarded as a recent innovation ; but one 
which, we hope, will soon become obsolescent, if not obsolete. 
Dr. Chalmers, whose influence is deservedly great, has, we re- 
gret to notice, given his sanction to the modern practice ; so, 
in another department of literature, has Sir Walter Scott, whose 
influence is still greater. But, though these are great names, 
they are not entitled to implicit deference. Both in theology 
and history, we could cite others amongst living authors, on the 
other side, of equal authority. In acquaintance with biblical 
criticism, Dr. Adam Clarke is surpassed by few, while, as a 
linguist, he stands almost alone. As a historian, Dr. Lingard 
has extorted praise from his opponents, for his diligence in re- 
search, and happy talent in illustration, while his impartiality 
has not been more contested than that of Sir Walter. The latter 
may have been led to use the plural pronoun, in his Life of Napo- 
leon, from having been familiarized with it when writing for pe- 
riodical works. But there is a manifest difference between what 
is published under an author’s name, and what appears anony- 
mously in a Review written by several. Besides, an article in 
a Review, generally speaks, to a certain extent, the sentiments 
of at least two persons,—the author and the editor. We say 
to a certain extent, for it cannot be supposed that the editor 
approves of every opinion and view to which he gives pub- 
licity. If an article contains nothing outrageously at variance 
with the professed object of the journal for which it is designed, 
it may obtain a place in it, though some parts of it be not quite 
in accordance with the editor’s desires. Hence, the use of the 
plural pronoun may be proper in one case, though not in the 
other. We hope to see it banished from the pulpit. 

In concluding our notice of Mr. Thompson’s volume, we can 
searcely forbear remarking, that the place of its publication de- 
serves attention. Twenty years ago, what was Utica in New- 
York? <A few log houses! Now it contains numerous streets, 
filled with spacious, substantial brick houses; and taverns, at 
which may be obtained not only comforts but luxuries. Instead 
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of being surrounded by a trackless forest, inhabited by savages, 
it is now intersected by a canal, which opens communication 
with regions peopled by a civilized, industrious race. Whata 
marvellous alteration! It has also issued an octavo volume filled 
with erudite matter, the acquisition of which, by the author, 
must be considered creditable to him, however its misapplication 
may be regretted. Such a volume, issuing from such a place, 
may be regarded as a moral and physical phenomenon. 

Our limits do not permit us to bestow more than a cursory 
notice on the other volume at the head of this article. Miss 
Livermore has been a changeling in religion as well as Mr. 
Thompson, and equally considers herself under divine guidance. 
It would, however, be no difficult task to show, that she has 
been under much delusion. Her imagination has not been con- 
trolled by her judgment; hence, she has fallen into extravagan- 
cies and inconsistencies common in such cases. Incoherent and 
rhapsodical as her Narrative is, it is not altogether destitute of 
value, contributing, like that of Colley Cibber’s daughter, Mrs. 
Clark, to our stock of specimens of female extravagants. Both 
of them exhibit erratic dispositions, not properly curbed by pa- 
rental authority, and setting at defiance public opinion: the one, 
however, is an itinerant preacher; the other was a strolling 
player. Lady Hester Stanhope, who has connected herself with 
a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, is, we suppose, of a similar turn of 
mind. Mrs. Royal and Miss Wright must, we think, be put 
in the same class, the great disparity in mental powers between 
some of these women being no proof to the contrary. 

Miss Livermore’s mode of interpreting the Divine will, may 
appear satisfactory to her admirers, but to others it will proba- 
bly be deemed no more conclusive than Wesley’s, when he re- 
sorted to sortilege, or Lord Herbert’s, of Cherbury, when, be- 
ing doubtful whether to publish his work, ‘‘ De Veritate,’”’ he 
prayed for a sign from Heaven, and immediately heard an unu- 
sual sound in the higher regions of the atmosphere! This he 
considered to be a proof of the approbation of God, and pub- 
lished it accordingly! The favourable opinion of Grotius, which 
he had previously obtained, would, it might be supposed, have 
been more relied on, by a man of Lord Herbert’s philosophical 
mind, than such an equivocal answer to prayer. These things 
serve to show the proneness of the human mind, to believe in 
what is supernatural. By bringing them in juxtaposition, we are 
desirous of aiding the cause of vital religion, satisfied that that 
cause is often injured by the injudicious zeal of many of its 
advocates. The soul that is properly humbled before God, and 
desirous of ascertaining and performing his will, must necessari- 
ly beware of mistaking the fervours of an exalted imagination, 
for the dictates of the infallible monitor. Equally careful must 








